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CORREA DA SERRA. 
By JOSEPH EUGENE AGAN. 


During the first years of the last century there came 
to our shores three foreigners of adventurous history 
and interesting personality, each of whom was later to 
exercise the functions of Minister at Washington, and, 
in such capacity, to conduct a bitter but unprofitable 
fight against the Baltimore privateering enterprises 
which enlivened the South American struggle for inde- 
pendence and provided the occasion for the enactment 
of our present neutrality statute. They were: Baron 
Hyde de Neuville, a French royalist of the Chateau- 
briand type, who fled from the proscription of the 
Napoleonic régime to the United States in 1807 and 
was appointed Minister here following the Restora- 
tion; Don Luis de Onis, sent to Washington by the 
Cadiz Junta in 1809, but not received by our Govern- 
ment until late in 1815; and the Abbé José Francisco 
Corréa da Serra, twice an exile from Portugal, who 
completed the contentious trio upon his appointment as 
Minister early in 1816. De Neuville is known to Amer- 
ican scholars, as a personality, through his own 
memoirs ;' de Onis has left a very personal apology? 

‘Hyde de Neuville, Baron Jean Guillaume, Mémoires et Souvenirs, 
3 vols., Paris, 1892. 

? Onis, Luis de, Memoirs Upon the Negotiations between Spain and 
the United States of America which led to the Treaty of 1819. Trans- 


lated by Tobias Watkins, Baltimore, 1821. 
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for the Treaty of 1819 with Spain which marked the 
end of his mission and earned for him much the same 
unpopularity at home which Jay achieved by his lapse 
of 1794; but Corréa, who was the most influential of 
the three and by far the best known, both in America 
and Europe, has as yet lacked an American biography, 
even our reference accounts being adaptations from the 
sketchy article in Innocencio Francisco da Silva’s 
Diccionnario Bibliographico Portuguez, which dis- 
poses of his American residence as merely incidental 
to the life of a European scientist. In so doing, the 
most interesting phase of his career and an entertain- 
ing chapter in our diplomatic history are ignored. 
This picturesque character was a personal friend of 
four American presidents: Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and John Quincy Adams, as a scientist, philos- 
opher, wit, and philanthropist, was well known and re- 
spected throughout the country ;* advised Jefferson in 
the organization of the University of Virginia;® and, 
most important of all, by a simple request obtained the 
enactment of our then unpopular Neutrality Law,® 
which was to provide example for the British Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1819, and thus contribute so greatly 





°17 vols., Lisbon, 1860. Corréa’s biography is found in Vol. IV, pp. 
336-341, and Vol. XII, pp. 332, 333. 

‘Wright, Fanny, Views of Society and Manners in America, by an 
Englishman. New York, 1821, p. 94. 

° The Jefferson Papers, in Library of Congress; Vol. CCXI, Corréa to 
Jefferson, Oct. 31, 1817, and Jefferson to Corréa, Nov. 25, 1817; Vol. 
CCXII, Jefferson to Corréa, April 10, 1818; Vol. CCXV, Jefferson to 
Corréa, March 2, 1819, and Corréa to Jefferson, March 22, 1819; Vol. 
CCXVI, Corréa to Jefferson, Oct. 2, 1819. Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
20 Vols., Washington, 1903. Vol. XV, p. 285, Jefferson to Corréa, Oct. 
12, 1820; Vol. XVI, p. 163, Jefferson to Dr. John P. Emmet, April 27, 
1826. 

®*Corréa da Serra to Monroe, Dec. 20, 1816, 32 I. H. ex. doe. 53, 
p. 160; Monroe to Corréa, Dec. 27, 1816, ibid., p. 163; Richard Rush 
to Corréa, March 13, 1817, ibid. Monroe, James, Writings, edited by 
S. M. Hamilton, 6 vols., New York, 1902, Vol. VI, p. 147, Monroe to 
John Quincy Adams, August 3, 1820. 
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to the case of the United States at Geneva.’ Yet in 
spite of his influential connections and talents, Corréa’s 
mission was a failure. Though the legislation enacted 
at his suggestion marked a distinct advance in a na- 
tion’s interpretation of its neutral obligations, it could 
not be strictly enforced; and the American Govern- 
ment declined to entertain any claims for damages 
arising out of depredations committed upon Portu- 
guese commerce by American citizens, taking the posi- 
tion that it had made the utmost effort to repress and 
punish such practices, and consequently could not be 
held liable for such evasions as were alleged to have 
occurred. The Abbé took leave, bitterly disappointed, 
and, as a parting fling, prophesied that the United 
States would one day find itself suffering from similar 
wrongs.® Barely half a century was required for this 
prophecy to materialize in the depredations upon our 
commerce by Confederate commerce raiders fitted out 
in the ports of Great Britain; and the many features 
in common between the two situations, the one in which 
we were the guilty and the other the aggrieved party, 
make a review of Corréa’s mission here of some in- 
terest. 

José Francisco Corréa da Serra, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, scientist, historian, philosopher, knight of the 
Orders of Nossa Senhora da Conceicéo, and of Christ 
(successors to the Templars in Portugal), councillor 
to the king, economist, politician, one-time priest, and 
member of most of the learned societies of his time,’° 


* Papers Relating to the Treaty of Washington, 6 vols., Washington, 
1872-1874, Vol. I, p. 48. 

* John Quincy Adams to Chevalier Amado Grehon, April 30, 1822, 
Annals of Congress, 1824, p. 3048. 

*°Corréa to Jefferson, Oct. 12, 1820, The Jefferson Papers, Vol. 
CCXVIII. 

“The Institute of France, the Société Philomatique of Paris, the 
Royal, Linnaean, and Antiquaries Societies of London, the Academies 
of Turin, Florence, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseille, Liege, Sena, Mantua, 
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was born on June 6, 1750, at Serpa, in the Province of 
Alemtejo, Portugal.1! His father, Luis Dias Corréa, 
was a small landholder and lawyer, who had also taken 
a degree of bachelor of medicine, and dabbled in the 
sciences sufficiently to incur the displeasure of the In- 
quisition and a short imprisonment.’* Upon his re- 
lease, in 1756, he determined to remove to Italy, the 
great refuge of Inquisition victims and there provide 
by his modest economies for the education of his three 
children, especially that of his son, José, who though 
but six years of age, already gave promise of the great 
savant whose restless spirit and liberal leanings were 
to earn for him, from the same Holy Office, the persecu- 
tion visited upon the father. 

Accordingly, the Corréa family took up its residence 
in Naples, where the learned Abbé Genovesi undertook 
the education of the future scientist. The boy revealed 
such extraordinary talents and progressed so rapidly 
that he soon acquired a local reputation. When the 
Abbé’s efforts were finished, the Corréas removed to 
Rome where José was matriculated in the University. 
He was graduated in 1775 with a degree of doctor in 
canon law, and ordained a priest. During this latter 
period he made the acquaintance of Dom Joao de Bra- 
ganca, Duke of Lafoes, whose protection gave him an 
immediate entrée into the scientific world. 

The Duke (uncle of the reigning mad Queen Maria I) 
had been obliged by court intrigues to follow the his- 


and Cortona, the American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, the 
Royal Society of Economies, of Valencia, and the following agricultural 
societies: Piedmond, Tuscany, and Albermarle (U. S. A.). The above 
list, which is probably incomplete, is compiled from Silva, op. cit., Vol. 
IV, p. 336, Baillon, Dictionnaire de Botanique (4 vols., Paris, 1886), 
Vol. II, p. 230, and the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1918, Vol. I, p. 280. 

4 Silva, op. cit., iv, p. 337, 

* Conde de Lavradio, Notice sur la Vie et Travaux de Corréa de Serra, 
Mémoires du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, 1824, p. 215. 
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toric example of the Infante Pedro of wandering about 
Europe from court to court. During these years of 
voluntary but prudent exile, he had interested himself 
in the progress of science in every country visited, and 
conceived the idea of giving stimulus to learning in his 
own country by royal help. Returning home by way of 
Naples, he was so impressed by reports current in the 
city regarding the brilliant achievements of the youth- 
ful Corréa da Serra, then in Rome, that he pushed on 
to that place and there made the acquaintance of the 
budding sage. The acquaintance ripened into a life- 
long friendship: Corréa became the Duke’s mentor and 
guide, while Dom Joao, by means of personal encour- 
agement, a pension, and active protection at court ad- 
vanced his protegé to a foremost position among his 
countrymen and placed him on the road to European 
recognition. 

Corréa returned to Portugal with his family the same 
year, and was some months afterward joined by the 
Duke in Lisbon. The young priest apparently never 
devoted much time to his calling, for at this early date 
he was installed in the royal palace by the Duke and set 
to the task of drawing up the statutes of the learned 
corporation which Lafoes was so earnestly intent upon 
establishing. By an aviso régio of December 24, 1779,'8 
the institution was granted a charter under the name 
of The Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, and has 
continued its profitable labors into our own times. The 
Duke, of course, was made the first president, and al- 
though Corréa was not immediately given office as 
specific reward for his services, he was a little later 
made perpetual secretary.* Under his direction a 


*% Silva, op. cit., IV, p. 336; Ribeiro, José Silvestre, Historia dos 
Bstabelecimentos scientificos, litterarios e artisticos de Portugal, nos 
successivos reinados da monarchia: (11389-1889). Lisbon, 1871-93, Vol. 
Iii. "ss. 

* Silva, op. cit., IV, p. 337. 
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large number of cabinets on natural history were as- 
sembled, and a great many studies published. Due to 
royal favor, the memoirs of the Society were exempted 
from clerical censorship, and Corréa took advantage of 
this dispensation to publish several philosophical 
works of a pronouncedly liberal character. Their ap- 
pearance was a signal for clerical hostility to the Acad- 
emy, and particularly to its presumptuous secretary. 
Corréa’s position became so untenable that even the 
Duke’s protection was unavailing and he was obliged 
to flee the country in 1786.1% 

He took refuge in Paris, then gaily occupied with 
liberal doctrines, and, as always, a haven for rebellious 
intellectuals. There he frequented the best scientific 
and philosophical circles, and is said to have collab- 
orated for some time on the Biographie Unwwerselle.® 
In the bewildered, highly-thrilled, and insouciant so- 
ciety of the years leading up to 793, Corréa was eagerly 
sought after for his learning, amiability, piquant say- 
ings, and unvarying enmity to the old order of things. 

Some time after the death of Dom Pedro III, he was 
allowed to return to Portugal, and peacefully resumed 
his labors at the Academy. Chief among these was the 
editing of a series of old chronicles published by the 
Academy from 1790 to 1824, and entitled Colleccao de 
Invros Ineditos de Historia Portugueza, in five 
volumes, covering the reigns of Dom Joao I, Dom 
Duarte, Dom Affonso V, and Dom Joao II. The ma- 
terial on the reign of Dom Joao II, the monarch ruling 
at the time of Columbus’ discovery, has been found to 
be of particular value to American scholars. Sud- 
denly in the midst of his industry he was again forced 
to abandon his ‘country, this time for a long exile of 
twenty-eight years. 


* Lavradio, op. cit., p. 217; Larousse, Grande Dictionnaire du wia™ 
Siécle. 
16 Silva, IV, 340. 
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During his residence in Paris he had been on terms 
of intimate friendship with the celebrated physician 
and scientist, Broussonet. The latter had taken an 
active part in the politics of those stirring times, and 
on the fall of the Girondists, in 1792, sought refuge in 
flight. He made his way to Portugal, and Corréa con- 
cealed him in the Academy Building. There Corréa, 
the Duke of Lafoes, and a select number of Lisbon 
scientists visited him daily. All went well until some 
royalist emigrés recognized the old Girondist, and de- 
nounced both him and Corréa to the authorities. The 
two friends fled, first to Gibraltar, and then to Eng- 
land.17 . 

In London Corréa appears to have speedily won his 
way into the best scientific circles, for he was made 
a member of the Royal, Linnaean, and Antiquaries So- 
cieties. Besides, he formed an intimate friendship with 
Sir Joseph Banks, then the genial arbiter of things 
scientific in England. During this period Corréa pub- 
lished in the annals of the Royal and Linnaean So- 
cieties some important papers on plant physiology, 
soil formation, and submarine forests, he being the 
first to write on the last named subject.1% 

In 1797 he made his first trip to America, coming as 
chaplain to Kosciusko, and arrived in Philadelphia on 
August 18th of that year.1° While in the city, the party 
(which also included the poet Julius Ursin Niemcie- 
wicz), was extensively entertained, and that Corréa 
left, in 1798, well impressed by the capital of the young 
republic we know from later correspondence. Noth- 
ing could have been more natural. The Abbé’s engag- 
ing manners and profound learning, lyrically described 


* Lavradio, op. cit., p. 217; Larousse; Silva, op. cit., Vol. IV, 337. 

*Smith, Edward, Life of Sir Joseph Banks, London, 1911, p. 231; 
Baillon, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 230. 

” Griffin, Martin I. J., Sketch. of the Abbe Joseph Francis Oorréa de 
Serra, Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, Vol. XIV (1903), p. 129. 
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by John Quincey Adams,” won for him friends and re- 
spect wherever he went,?! and Philadelphia must have 
presented to his idealist’s eyes many of the character- 
istics of the traditional American Utopia which died 
so hard among the EKuropean intelligentsia. In his 
survey of the United States at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Henry Adams declares: ‘‘The only 
true democratic community then existing in the Hastern 
States ... was Pennsylvania;’’ and that ‘‘for ten 
years Philadelphia had attracted nearly all the intel- 
ligence and cultivation that could be detached from 
their native stocks.’ In a letter to Dr. Caspar Wis- 
tar, dated September 27, 1813, Corréa said: ‘‘ ... in 
looking on the globe, I find that no spot except Paris is 
more to my taste than your friendly city.’ This was 
written during his second stay in this country, as the 
date indicates, and it is evident from his correspon- 
dence that even while Minister at Washington, he con- 
trived, in spite of bad roads, to spend a great part of 
his time in the ‘‘friendly city.”’ 

After his return to England, his fortunes began to 
rise in Portugal. His friend Dom Rodrigues de Souza 
became Minister of Marine, and by the decree of April 
18, 1801,?* obtained his appointment as secretary to the 
Portuguese Embassy in London. Due to the personal 
antipathy of the Ambassador, Corréa was unable to 
enter upon his duties.2> With the Peace of Amiens 
in the next year, he once more went to Paris.2® By this 


The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his 
diary from 1789 to 1848, edited by Charles Francis Adams, 12 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1875-76, Vol. IV, p. 326. 

71 Wright, op. cit., p. 94. 

* Adams, Henry, History of the United States of America, 9 vols., 
New York, 1889-91, Vol. I, p. 114. 

* Wistar Papers, Manuscript collection in the library of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

4 Silva, op. cit., IV, p. 337. 

> Lavradio, op. cit., p. 218. 

** Silva, op. cit., IV, p. 337. 
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time he was a distinguished personage, and was soon 
made a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France, the Société Philomatique, and a number of 
provincial bodies. There he also published some bo- 
tanical studies, a sketch on Moorish agriculture in 
Spain, a survey on the state of science and letters in 
eontemporary Portugal, and an article on the Order 
of Christ. Although he left no great works, his scat- 
tered articles contained a fund of entirely new and 
accurate information that contributed notably to the 
progress of science." 

Although in the enjoyment of a high degree of popu- 
larity and appreciation in Paris, he was determined to 
visit America again, but found an obstacle in his status 
of a political refugee in an enemy country. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1805, he wrote to Mr. Skipworth, a friend in 
Philadelphia and former American consul at Paris, 
reiterating to him his ardent wish ‘‘to live in America,’’ 
and saying that ‘‘the only means of doing it and get- 
ting rid of all contrariétés, is to be invited by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and my passport to be 
asked officially by their Minister.’’ He then proceeded 
to enumerate the services which his preparation and 
circumstances would permit him to render education 
in this country, free of any remuneration. There was 
no spirit of boastfulness in this: it was rather a résumé, 
almost apologetic in tone, made for the purpose of 
furnishing Skipworth with the details that would have 
to be embodied in the petition he solicited.28 Of course, 
he was doomed to disappointment in expecting our 
Government to take such a step, and was obliged to 
postpone his trip for six years. 

In the meantime his fortunes took another favorable 


**Colmeiro, Miguel, La Botanica y los Botanicos de la Peninsula 
Hispano-Lusitana, Madrid, 1858, p. 187. 

In the Dreer Autograph Collection, of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, quoted by Griffin, op. cit., p. 131. 
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turn in Portugal, and he was knighted on August 6, 
1807.22 For some reason, probably on account of the 
war which broke out a few months later between France 
and Portugal, he did not avail himself of his improved 
position to request a passport, and only began to make 
preparations for the long-contemplated voyage in De- 
cember, 1811. Late in that month, or early in January, 
1812, he sailed for America provided with letters of 
introduction from La Fayette,®° von Humboldt, Min- 
ister Joel Barlow,?? Thoitin,?* Dupont de Nemours,** 
and Consul D. B. Warden.*® The last of these was 
addressed to the famous Quaker doctor, Caspar Wistar, 
founder of the Wistar Party, and in many respects the 
man most spiritually akin to Corréa in America. 

The Wistar Party®® was a small circle of literary and 
public men who gathered every Saturday at the physi- 
cian’s home to engage in lively, brilliant conversation 
that covered the wide field of literary, philosophical, 
scientific, and current topics. All distinguished for- 
eign visitors were taken to it,?7 and Corréa became ‘‘a 
constant attendant and the oracle of the party.’** To 





” Silva, op. cit., IV, p. 337. 

° The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CXCIV, La Fayette to Jefferson, Dec. 
26, 1811. 

% Tbid, von Humboldt to Jefferson, Dec. 20, 1811. 

* The Madison Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. XLIII, Joel Barlow 
to Madison, Dec. 5, 1811. 

°° The Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. CXCV, Corréa to 
Jefferson, March 6, 1812. 

* Jefferson’s Writings, Vol. XIV, p. 196. Jefferson to Dupont de 
Nemours, Nov. 29, 1813. 

* Wistar Papers, Warden to Caspar Wistar, Dec. 4, 1811. 

* Carson, Hampton L., The Centenary of the Wistar Party, an 
historical address delivered before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 4, 1918. Printed for the Wistar Association, Philadelphia, 
1918. 

** Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Hisenach, Travels Through North America 
during the years 1825-1826, quoted by Carson, supra, p. 17; The Jeffer- 
son Papers, Vol. CCXXI, William Short to Jefferson, Dec. 5, 1821. 

Supra, Short’s letter. 
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be a member of the Party one had first to be admitted 
to the American Philosophical Society (though mem- 
bership in the latter did not confer, in itself, access to 
the former), and the records of the Society show that 
Corréa was elected a member as early as January 17, 
1812. This was just prior to his second arrival in the 
country, and was probably a welcoming tribute on the 
part of the Society to which he had long been known 
through his works.*® With Wistar himself he formed 
an immediate and lasting friendship, took tea at his 
home daily, and named the vine ‘‘ Wisteria’’ to com- 
memorate this friendship.*®° After the doctor’s death, 
the Wistar Party was continued, the members meeting 
at each other’s homes, and Corréa widened the circle 
of his intimate friends, two of a particularly constant 
character being John Vaughan and Robert Walsh. 

In the summer of 1813 he paid Jefferson a visit at 
Monticello, and his host was so delighted with him that 
he wrote to Caspar Wistar, Jr.: ‘‘I found him what 
you had described in every respect; certainly the 
greatest collection, and the best digest of science in 
books, men, and things that I have ever met with and 
with these the most amiable and engaging character.’’*4 
To Dupont de Nemours, he also wrote: ‘‘ ... he was 
still beyond all the eulogies which yourself and other 
friends had preconized him. Learned beyond any one 
[had before met with, good, modest, and of the simplest 
manners, the idea of losing him again filled me with 
regret, and how much did I lament that we could not 
place him at the head of that great institution*? which 


* Corréa to Skipworth, cit. 

“ Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 1894, p. 93, cited 
by Griffin. 

“The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CXCIX, Jefferson to Wistar, Aug. 17, 
1813. 

“ Jefferson, Writings, Vol. XIV, p. 196, Jefferson to Dupont de 
Nemours, Nov. 29, 1813. 
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I had so long nourished the hope of seeing established 
in my country... 

‘‘The idea of losing him again’’ referred to Corréa’s 
intention to return to Europe which we find expressed 
in a letter to Madison of September 9, 1813, in which 
he also thanks the President for his cordial friend- 
ship.*4 Prior to his departure, however, he made a 
tour through New England, and during its course ex- 
perienced a change of disposition, for on September 
27th we find him writing the letter to Dr. Caspar Wis- 
tar, Jr., already referred to, in which he declared his 
predilection for Philadelphia. 

During the late summer and fall of 1814 he made a 
long journey across Pennsylvania and through Ken- 
tucky in the company of Walsh and returned by way 
of Monticello to visit Jefferson. Thence he proceeded 
to Philadelphia, and George Ticknor, author of the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, gives an interesting account 
of a passage of wit which the recounting of his trip 
occasioned. 

‘¢-. .. I dined at Mr. Hopkinson’s brilliant party 
. . . the Abbé Corréa, who was one of the most remark- 
able men of the time, for various learning, acuteness, 
and wit, and for elegant, suave manners, had just re- 
turned from a visit to Mr. Jefferson, whom he much 
liked, and giving some account of his journey, which 
on the whole had been agreeable, he mentioned that he 
had been surprised at not finding more gentlemen liy- 
ing on their plantations in elegant luxury, as he had 
expected. It was quietly said, but Randolph (John) 
could never endure the slightest disparagement of Vir- 
ginia, if ever so just, and immediately said with some 
sharpness, ‘Perhaps, Mr. Corréa, your acquaintance 
was not so much with that class of persons.’ Corréa, 


* The University of Virginia. 
“The Madison Papers, Vol. I. 
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who was as amiable as he was polite, answered very 
quietly, ‘Perhaps not; the next time I will go down 
upon the Roanoke, and I will visit Mr. Randolph and 
his friends.’ Mr. Randolph, who was one of the bitter- 
est of men, was not appeased by this intended compli- 
ment, and said, in the sharpest tones of his high-pitched, 
disagreeable voice, ‘In my part of the country, gentle- 
men commonly wait to be invited before they make 
visits.’ Corréa’s equanimity was a little disturbed; his 
face flushed. He looked slowly round the table until 
every eye was upon him, and then replied, in a quiet, 
level tone of voice, ‘Said I not well of the gentlemen 
of Virginia?’ ’’4 

On his way back from Virginia, he was accompanied 
by Francis Gilmer, Jefferson’s protége, who on later 
occasions was to abandon his law practice to follow 
the Abbé on his scientific journeys. Some idea of 
Gilmer’s exaggerated respect can be gained from a 
letter written to his brother, Peachy Gilmer, from 
Richmond, on November 3, 1814, during the course of 
the first trip: 

‘¢ ,.. he is the most extraordinary man now living, 
or perhaps who has ever lived. None of the ancient or 
modern languages; none of the sciences, physical or 
moral; none of the appearances of earth, air, or ocean 
stand him with more chance than the Pope of Rome, 
as old Jonett used to say. I never heard him ask a 
question which he could not answer; never saw him in 
company with a man who did not appear to be a fool 
to him; never heard him make a remark which ought 
not to be remembered. He has read, seen, understands, 
and remembers everything contained in books or to be 
learned by travel, observation, and the conversation of 
learned men.’’‘6 

The news of the Peace of Ghent filled Jefferson with 


* Carson, op. cit., p. 12. 
“ Martin, op. cit., p. 131. 
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the fear that the cessation of hostilities might take 
Corréa back to Europe, and he wrote to him on March 
6, 1815, urging that he remain in America and spend 
his summers at Monticello. Jefferson’s library, which 
had formerly been such an attraction for the Abbé, 
had been turned over to the Library of Congress to 
serve as a substitute for the collection destroyed dur- 
ing the burning of Washington, but he reminded him 
that the fields and forests about Monticello offered 
great opportunities for botanical research.47 He was 
reassured on this score by Dupont de Nemours;** but 
on January 1, 1816, again wrote Corréa painting a 
doleful picture of the European ‘‘voleano,’’ and beg- 
ging him to stay here.*® To the end of Corréa’s life, 
and best in the bitter, final years, Jefferson remained 
his faithful, appreciative, and generous friend. 

During the summer of 1815 Corréa delivered a 
course of lectures on ‘‘elementary and philosophical 
botany,’’ in Philadelphia, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was offered a professorship, but declined 
it.°° He also prepared for his class a ‘‘reduction of all 
the genera of plants contained in the Catalogus plan- 
tarum Americae Septentrionalis of Dr. Muhlenberg’”’ 
according to Jussieu’s system.*! Although Jussieu’s 
natural order had appeared in 1789, this was the first 
time that it had been received in Philadelphia, and in 
all probability, in America.®? 

In September he was again at Monticello with Gil- 
mer, and the two set out on a journey through Tennes- 
see and Georgia, equipped with a military pass through 
the Indian country from President Madison, and a 


“ The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CCIII, Jefferson to Corréa, March 6, 1815. 

* [bid., Vol. CCIV, Jefferson to Corréa, June 28, 1815. 

“ Ibid., Vol. CCV, same to same, Jan. 1, 1816. 

*° Lavradio, op. cit., p. 219. 

* See appended list of works. 

” Harsberger, John W., The Botanists of Philadelphia and Their Work, 
Philadelphia, 1899, p. 8. 
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letter of introduction to Governor Milledge, of Georgia, 
from Jefferson,®* the latter describing Corréa as ‘‘plain 
as a country farmer.’’ Corréa seems to have been 
astonished at the ease with which he was able to travel 
through vast stretches of territory, and declared his 
intention of taking Madison’s letter back to Europe as 
an illustration of the Republic’s lack of concern re- 
specting the movements of travelers.** 

Early the next year an event came to interrupt the 
whole course of his easy-going but industrious exis- 
tence. The Prince Regent, Dom Joao VI, by decree of 
January 31, 1816,>> appointed him Minister at Wash- 
ington. It was not, however, until May 15th, that the 
news became known here, and then in the columns of 
the National Intelligencer, of Washington. Jefferson, 
upon reading the notice, wrote gleefully to Gilmer: 
“« ... This, I hope, will give him to us for life. Nor 
will it interfere with his botanical rambles or journeys. 
The government of Portugal is so peaceable and in- 
offensive, that it never has any altercations with its 
friends. If their minister abroad writes them once a 
quarter that all is well, they desire no more.’** But 
Corréa’s case, unfortunately, proved to be otherwise, 
and his mission would have certainly ended in war, 
had Portugal been able to wage one. 

That he was highly pleased with the appointment 
there is no doubt, and the following letter addressed 
to President Madison on July 10, 1816, can be con- 
sidered a sincere expression of his gratification: 


“You know too well my respectful, and I beg leave to say friendly 
sentiments towards you, and my personal feelings toward the Nation 


% The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CCIV, Jefferson to Governor Milledge, 
Sept. 22, 1815, 

** The Madison Papers, Vol. LVII, General Return J. Meigs to Madison, 
Dee. 22, 1815. 

5 Silva, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 337. 

*® Jefferson, Writings, Vol. XV, p. 26, Jefferson to Francis W. Gilmer, 
June 7, 1816. 
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of which you are the head, to be persuaded without difficulty that of 
all the diplomatic missions in which my sovereign would employ me, 
none could have more allurements to me, as that near the United States. 
You have long ago known my nomination to it, and I have already to 
thank you for the kind expressions which I am informed, you have 
manifested on that occasion. A few days ago I received via England 
my nomination and credentials, and would have immediately set out 
for Washington and Montpelier, if a fit of rheumatism, of which I had 
flattered myself to have got the better, had not redoubled with increased 
severity. As soon as I will be able to move with less pain, I will hasten 
to go and pay you my respects, and as credentials have not yet passed, 
you will I hope permit me to come in the same unceremonious philo- 
sophical friendly manner, as in my last visit, and treat me with the same 
manner, as nothing can be more flattering to me than your personal 
friendship. As to the future, I have the fond expectation that (during 
my mission at least) the Portuguese Minister will be found for the 
United States a sort of family minister. Our nations are now in fact 
both American powers,” each in his part of this new continent. I have 
the conscience also that no foreign minister ever came to the United 
States with such heartfelt attachment to this nation as myself, nor is 
it likely that any such, will come for ages. I entreat you to present 
my best respects to Mrs. Madison, and to accept the best assurances of 
high esteem and respects with which I am, Sir, Your most obedient, 
humble servant. 
JOSEPH Corrfia DE SERRA.’ 


Jefferson’s assumption that the appointment would 
not interfere with Corréa’s interest in botany proved 
true for a time, because when the above letter was 
written he was again lecturing on that subject at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and, in spite of his rheu- 
matism, set out for the country every day in a gig 
to obtain specimens.®® He also, at Jefferson’s re- 





“The Portuguese Court was transferred to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on November 29, 1807, as a result of the Napoleonic invasion of the 
Peninsula. Oliveira Lima, Manoel de, Dom Jodo VI no Brasil, 2 vols., 
Rio de Janeiro, 1908, Vol. I, p. 29. 

* The Madison Papers, Vol. LVIII, Corréa to Madison, July 10, 1816. 
Corréa’s signature indicates that he had reconciled himself to the 
general unfamiliarity with regard to the Portuguese contraction “da,” 
and the only instance of his name being correctly spelled in America is 
to be found in an eulogy written after his death by Editor Walsh, in 
the National Gazette, of Philadelphia, issue of March 15, 1824. 

* The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CCVII, Corréa to Jefferson, June 16, — 
1816. 
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quest,°° was engaged in a search for the journals of 
the Lewis and Clark transcontinental expedition—a 
task in which he was only partially successful. 

But a small cloud on the political horizon, which he 
at first regarded as only of routine interest, came to 
take all the peace out of his existence. At that time 
Uruguay, under the leadership of José Artigas, was 
struggling for its independence. Fearing that the 
rebels would invade the Brazilian province of Rio 
Grande do Sul, and desirous of securing once more 
Portugal’s former possession of the Banda Oriental, 
Dom Joao VI, on June 4, 1816, ordered the occupation 
of Montevideo, and communicated his act to all Euro- 
pean powers, declaring that he was acting in the in- 
terests of Spain and for the abatement of a nuisance. 
Spain replied that the Uruguayan revolt was its own 
affair, and demanded the withdrawal of the Portuguese 
forces. Dom Joao, taking advantage of Spain’s help- 
less condition, ignored the demand, and prosecuted the 
war with the utmost vigor. Within a short time 
Montevideo was blockaded by a large fleet, and besieged 
on land by an army. Finding himself powerless 
against sea forces, Artigas decided to have recourse 
to privateering in order to free himself of the blockad- 
ing fleet, and issued an invitation to foreigners to enter 
his service. The commissions were signed by him in 
blank, and sold to adventurers® in foreign ports, prin- 
cipally in Baltimore. From that port, as well as those 
of Europe, vessel after vessel flying the flag of Uru- 
guay, a country which most of the privateers never 


® Thwaites, Reuben Gold, The Story of Lewis’ and Clark’s Journals. 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1903, Vol. I, 
p. 107. 

“The American Consul at Buenos Aires, Thomas Lloyd Halsey, was 
dismissed for trafficking in Artigan commissions. Adams, Memoirs, 
Vol. V, pp. 77, 93. 
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saw, sallied forth and harried the seas for Portuguese 
shipping.® 

There was nothing original about Artigas’ scheme: 
it was already in active employment by the revolu- 
tionary Governments of Buenos Aires, Colombia and 
Mexico against Spanish shipping. De Onis, the envoy 
of the Spanish National Government, was unable to 
bring these facts directly to the attention of the Amer- 
ican Government because of its refusal to recognize 
him, but stimulated the Spanish consuls to libel prizes 
and cargoes brought into American ports. ‘‘The re- 
sults of the suits brought... before the American 
judges and tribunals, was, in general, a confirmation 
of the robbery and the triumphant impunity of its 
authors.’’®? In December, 1815, as soon as he was 
recognized by the Washington Government, he entered 
a protest ‘‘against this organized system of pillage,’’® 
enumerating a great number of violations of American 
neutrality, and asking the Government to refuse entry 
into our ports of privateers flying the flags of the 
colonies.** Secretary of State Monroe replied that 
this exclusion could not be made because of the fre- 
quent changes of authority in the colonies and the con- 
sequent impracticability of making the flag a cri- 
terion.*© At the same time inquiry was made of the 
United States district attorney for the district of 
Louisiana regarding alleged violations of our neu- 
trality at New Orleans by agents of Mexico. District 
Attorney Dick replied by submitting a report on his 
activities during 1815, when eight persons were prose- 
cuted, six ships libelled, and nine restored to their 


* Pereira da Silva, J. M., Historia da Fundagéo do Imperio Brazileiro, 
2d ed., 3 vols., Rio de Janeiro, 1877, Vol. II, pp. 63-98. 

* De Onis, op. cit., pp. 13-20. 

* American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. IV, p. 423, de Onis 
to Monroe, Dec. 30, 1815. 

* Ibid., p. 426, Monroe to de Onis, January 19, 1816. 
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owners because of illegal seizure.°* These facts were 
communicated to de Onis,®* but he continued to report 
further violations.*® 

Finally Corréa learning of instructions given Cap- 
tain Fisk, of the ship Romp, under the flag of Buenos 
Aires, to cruise against the subjects and commerce of 
Spain, and, in case Buenos Aires became involved in 
the Banda Oriental’s war with Portugal, to act in like 
manner with respect to the subjects of His Most Faith- 
ful Majesty. This was prior to the appearance of the 
Artigan privateers. Corréa wrote Monroe on Decem- 
ber 20, 1816, acquainting him with the fact, and, while 
explaining that he could have no interest in the matter 
as far as Spain was concerned, yet the conditional 
instructions given Fisk required that he should not 
wait silently until they found possible employment. 
After describing the open manner in which these ships 
were fitted out and cleared at Baltimore, and declaring 
his faith in the Government’s strict neutrality, he 
pointed out that deficiencies in the existing neutrality 
laws provided a safe loop for these disreputable enter- 
prises, and requested that the President ask Congress 
to enact a new law that would meet the demands of the 
situation.® 

Secretary of State Monroe replied on December 27, 
1816, saying that the recommendation had been ac- 
cepted, and would be communicated to Congress by the 
President.*° On March 3, 1817, the suggestion was 
embodied in a law entitled ‘‘An Act more effectually 
to preserve the neutral relations of the United States,’’ 
and better known as the Neutrality Law of that date.™ 


*% American State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. IV, p. 431, John 
Dick to Monroe, March 1, 1816. 

* Ibid., p. 429, Monroe to de Onis, June 10, 1816. 

*Tbid., pp. 441, 451, 494,, 500-504 (summary of depredations, dated 
November 16, 1818), and 534. 

® 32 1 H. ex. doc. 53, p. 160. 

 Ibid., p. 163. 

™ United States Statutes at Large, Vol. III, p. 370. 
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On the 13th of the same month, Acting Secretary of 
State Richard Rush wrote to Corréa transmitting a 
printed copy of the act and saying: ‘‘The President” 
feels sure that your sovereign will perceive in the spirit 
and scope of its provisions a distinguished proof of 
the desire which animates this nation to maintain with 
his dominions and subjects the most harmonious rela- 
tions.’’"* Writing to John Quincy Adams on August 
3, 1820, when the privateering question had become 
very acute, Monroe recalled that credit for the Act was 
due to Corréa, and that ‘‘nothing could then have been 
done at the instance of Mr. Onis.’’"4 

This triumph of Corréa’s, a Pyrrhic victory, had ok 
been won without:a Aeclonees and bitter struggle in 
Congress where sympathy with the South American 
cause had found unqualified expression during the de- 
bates, particularly from Speaker Henry Clay, then well 
astride his ‘‘South American warhorse,’’ and it had 
been found difficult to keep the real issue of neutral 
obligations the one under consideration. De Onis was 
suspected of having inspired the bill, and a Congress- | 
man from Maryland extended him a vigorous invita- 
tion to leave the country.7> Corréa’s part only became 
known some time later when a garbled version of his 
letter to Monroe was published, and led Clay to com- 
plain that the Government had permitted itself to be 
‘‘teased.’’"* This opposition, of course, had mani- 
fested itself in some degree upon the enactment of 
every neutrality measure since Genet’s ae in this 
country.” 

Laws to preserve our neutrality had been passed in 


= Now Monroe. 

7% 32 I. H. ex. doc. 53, p. 163. 

Monroe, Writings, Vol. VI, p. 147. 

* Annals of Congress, 14, 2, p. 716. 

© Tbid., 15, I. p. 1406. 

™ For a good account of this opposition see Fenwick, Charles G., The 
Neutrality Laws of the United States, Washington, 1913, p. 17. 
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1794, 1797, and 1800, and two presidential neutrality 
proclamations were issued at the beginning of the 
South American wars for independence. But they had 
little effect, for popular sympathy with the insurgents 
nullified the officially proclaimed attitude. Protected 
by the friendly disposition of the country at large, ad- 
venturers took South American privateering commis- 
sions, fitted out vessels, enlisted American crews, and 
swept the seas for Spanish commerce first, and then 
Portuguese as well. Much American, French, and 
British property was also taken as contraband, and in 
one instance the captain of a British vessel was mur- 
dered for resisting.** De Onis has been quoted as say- 
ing that trials for such offences, when brought, uni- 
formly resulted in acquittal. Aside from the alleged 
partiality of the judges, the port officials were accused 
of great laxity in the apprehension of vessels illegally 
fitted out for the purpose of engaging in what was, 
from a candid point of view, piracy. Niles’ Register 
for the decade 1815-1825 contains an almost continual 
chronicle of evasions, crimes, and robberies practiced 
by these freebooters. Even when the consuls or min- 
isters obtained sufficient evidence to compel trial, re- 
course, in the last resort, could be had in the plea that 
the prohibition of cruising under the ‘‘commission of 
a foreign prince or state’’ (as existing legislation 
read) did not extend to those issued by unrecognized 
colonial governments.*® The law being of a penal 
nature and the accused having the benefit of the doubt 
in such cases, the judges, by their ‘‘hollow logic’’ con- 
sidered a doubt as existing. The Act of March 3, 1817, 
removed this excuse by adding ‘‘or of any colony, dis- 
trict, or people.’’ 

Withal the depredations continued. Baltimore be- 
came the great haven of the privateers, and no base of 


® Adams, Memoirs, Vol. V, p. 63. 
® Case of Gelston v. Hoyt, 3 Wheaton, 246. 
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operations could have been more propitious. The 
United States District Attorney, Glenn, was hopelessly 
incompetent; McCulloh, the Collector, though honest, 
was an enthusiastic partisan of the South American 
cause and disposed to wink at evasions; the District 
and Circuit Judges, Houston and Duval, were weak, 
impressionable men completely cowed by William 
Pinkney, attorney for the privateers and their backers; 
the merchants of the city were involved in these profit- 
able enterprises; the populace was almost entirely in 
sympathy with them; even the postmaster, Skinner, 
was indicted for complicity in a case that reached trial 
and resulted in acquittal; and ‘‘almost every officer of 
the United States in the place was infected.’’®° 

In many instances the privateers contented them- 
selves with merely robbing a vessel of its cargo, forg- 
ing a new set of covering documents, and, after tran- 
shipping the goods to their own ship or a tender, 
returned to Baltimore where they were auctioned off at 
public sale. Thus legal action was made difficult for 
lack of proof. The Portuguese consuls all over the 
world were kept extremely active, and managed to sub- 
mit to Corréa a vast amount of evidence.*! He, as well 
as de Onis and Hyde de Neuville, made extraordinary 
efforts to secure convictions, and in one instance the 
Abbé offered Attorney General Wirt a fee for his as- 
sistance.** John Quincy Adams’ diary for these years 
records all Corréa’s griefs with a great deal of sym- 
pathy and indignation. On one occasion, Adams, who 
was then Secretary of State, became so incensed with 
a court’s pretext for dismissing a clear case, that he 
took the resolution never to accept a judicial appoint- 
ment.*®* 





*° Adams, Memoirs, Vol. IV, p. 164. 

* Pereira da Silva, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 111. 
** Adams, Memoirs, Vol. IV, p. 164. 

8 Tbid., p. 362. 
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At the outset Corréa had the cordial support of his 
friend, President Monroe; but very early in the fight, 
May, 1817, an event came to produce a coolness between 
them and to influence the President’s later attitude. 
On March 6th of that year a revolution broke out in 
Pernambuco, in the north of Brazil, and a republic was 
proclaimed.*¢ The provisional government decided to 
seek the recognition and assistance of the United 
States, and sent as Minister Antonio Goncalves da 
Cruz, better known in Brazilian history by his nick- 
name ‘‘Cabuga.’’®> Da Cruz arrived in Boston on May 
16th, visited John Adams, who described him to Jeffer- 
son as ‘‘respectable’’ and felt a sympathetic interest 
in his mission,** and then started southward to meet 
the President who was on a tour of the country. Mon- 
roe did not consider it politic to receive him, and sent 
an agent, Caesar A. Rodney, who interviewed da Cruz 
at Philadelphia on June 6th. Rodney informed the 
Pernambucan envoy that the United States was not 
prepared to recognize the new republic, but would 
admit to our ports ships bearing its flag, and would 
permit the shipment from this country of supplies.§7 
Da Cruz had to content himself with this satisfaction, 
and availed himself of it to the extent of sending two 
ships out of Baltimore, which, however, arrived after 
the downfall of the Republic.*® He also secured the 
appointment of one Joseph Ray, a friend of his and 
partisan of the Republican cause, as American Consul 


* Oliveira Lima, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 792. 

% Muniz Tavares, Francisco, Historia da Revolucto de Pernambuco 
em 1817, commemorative edition edited by Manoel de Oliveira Lima, 
Pernambuco, 1917, p. 156. 

* Jefferson, Writings, Vol. XV, p. 123, John Adams to Jefferson, May 
26, 1817; Boston Patriot, May 17, 1817. 

“The Monroe Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. XVII, Rodney to 
Monroe, June 6, 1817. 

8 Ferreira da Costa, J. A., Napoledo no Brasil, Revista do Instituto 
Archeologico e Geographico Pernambucano, Vol. X (1903), p. 197. 
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at Pernambuco.®® Within a few months the Royal 
Government at Rio de Janeiro had completely de- 
stroyed the republic, and da Cruz found it expedient 
to remain our guest for some years.*° 

While recognition of the rebels was never accorded 
by the United States, and at no time during the short- 
lived existence of revolutionary government did this 
step seem likely, in view of our neutral policy with 
regard to the wars in all Latin America, yet there was 
a danger that Pernambuco might follow the example 
of the others in issuing privateering commissions to 
foreigners... Thoroughly alarmed by the arrival from 
Pernambuco (before Cruz) of an Englishman named 
Bowen, who was reported in the press to be an agent 
of the revolutionary government, he hurried to Wash- 
ington from Philadelphia, and sought to forestall the 
reception of Pernambuco envoys in any character what- 
ever. In presenting a note to Acting Secretary of 
State Rush on May 13, 1817; which contained a strong 
protest against such possible action and a denuncia- 
tion of the movement which was hardly in accord with 
the liberal principles he had suffered for, he proceeded 
to antagonize Rush, who, as he wrote Madison, had 
been counting a great deal upon this opportunity to 
become acquainted with the celebrated Abbé, by in- 
forming him that the situation offered the United 
States an excellent chance to correct the impression in 
Europe that we were the fomenters of all the revolts 
in Latin America. Rush took exception to this, and 
the interview came to an unsatisfactory close. Yet 
Corréa’s explanation that he had at heart the good 


® Ferreira da Costa, J. A., Napoledo no Brasil, Revista do Instituto 
Archeologico e Geographico Pernambucano, Vol. X (1903), p. 197. 

° He remained in the United States until 1826, Muniz Tavares, op. 
cit., note by Oliveira Lima, p. 86. 

* Corréa to Act. Sec. of State Richard Rush, May 13, 1817, I. H. ex. 
doc. 53, p. 164. 
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name and reputation of the United States was accepted 
by Rush.°? 

Unfortunately, and without any supporting official 
information, he caused a notice to be published in the 
National Intelligencer, of Washington, on May 22nd, 
to the effect that the Port of Pernambuco and the ad- 
jacent coast were in a state of strict blockade. An 
exchange of correspondence between himself and the 
State Department ensued. Corréa explained his action 
by saying that he had reason to believe that a blockade 
was in effect, and wished to warn innocent parties of 
the fact. Rush, in a note dated May 28, 1817,°° dealt 
out a severe reprimand to the Abbé for ignoring the 
Government and addressing himself directly to the 
public—a violation of long established usage—and 
closed by making sarcastic definition of the character 
of the information given out. Although his conduct 
was deemed irregular, Rush wrote to Minister Sumter, 
at Rio de Janeiro, that no further notice was taken of 
it, and the intercourse between him and the Govern- 
ment continued to be the most harmonious.** It was 
subsequently learned that the blockade had really been 
in existence, but this, of course, did not alter the nature 
of Corréa’s procedure nor the Department’s view of 
ui 

Still, the incident had serious consequences. It is 
probable that Monroe’s later coldness toward him,®® in 
contrast to his early intimacy,’ dated from this time, 


2 The Monroe Papers, Vol. XVI, Rush to Madison, June 14, 1817. 

*® Rush to Corréa, May 28, 1817, Mss. Notes to Foreign Legations, 
Vol. II, p. 229, Department of State, in Manning, William R., The 
Diplomatic Correspondence concerning Latin American Independence, 
1810-1830, a forthcoming work. 

* Rush to Sumter, July 18, 1817, Mss.. Inst. to United States Min- 
isters, Vol. VII, p. 142, in Manning, op. cit. 

5 bid. 

% Adams, Memoirs, Vol. IV, p. 327. 

7 Tbid., p. 23. 
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although he always strove to make no discrimination 
between foreign Ministers, while President.°* But 
Corréa was an important personage to the Presidential 
Trinity, as he called the group composed by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe,®® and Rush, probably acting 
under instructions from Monroe, wrote Madison a 
long, detailed defense of the Government’s course of 
action, requesting that he show it to Jefferson.1° In 
his reply, Madison expressed his entire approval of 
the attitude taken by Rush, and declared that it was 
both ‘‘illiberal and impolitic’’ for Corréa to impose 
upon the Secretary of State a conflict between the con- 
sideration to be extended to him personally and as 
Minister. Rush at once communicated Madison’s reply 
to Monroe.!% 

Apparently the constantly increasing duties imposed 
on him by the activities of the Artigan privateers, pre- 
vented him from making his annual pilgrimage to 
Monticello that year, as contemplated in his letter of 
September 20th,!°? but he continued to manifest keen 
interest in Jefferson’s projected foundation of the 
University of Virginia.1°* That he was still a favorite 
of Philadelphia also seems certain, for in that year 
H. M. Brackenridge, staunch supporter of the South 
American cause,'®* dedicated his Views on Lowsiana 





8 Adams, Memoirs, Vol. IV, p. 327. 

+ bids p12: 

10° The Monroe Papers, Vol. XVI, Rush to Madison, June 14, 1817. 

1 Madison, James, Writings, edited by Gaillard Hunt, 8 vols., New 
York, 1908, Vol. VII, p. 394, Madison to Rush, June 27, 1817; The 
Monroe Papers, Vol. XVI, Rush to Monroe, July 20, 1817. 

The Jefferson Papers, Vol. CCXII, Corréa to Jefferson, Sept. 30, 
1817. 

3 Tbid., Corréa to Jefferson, Oct. 31, 1817; Jefferson to Corréa, Nov. 
25, 1817. 

*** Brackenridge, H. M., Voyage to South America performed by Order 
of the American Government in the years 1817 and 1818 in the Frigate 
“Congress”, Baltimore, 1819; and South America, a letter on the present 
state of that country addressed to James Monroe by an American 
Citizen, London, 1818. 
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to... ‘‘The Chevalier Jose Corréa de Serra... the 
most enlightened foreigner who ever visited the United 
miates.’*6 

The Act of March 3, 1817, was to be of two years’ 
duration only, but the situation which it had been de- 
signed to meet showing no signs of abating, it was sub- 
stantially embodied in a general codification of all 
existing laws on the subject, and known as ‘‘The 
Neutrality Act of April 20, 1818.’%°° This act con- 
stitutes our present neutrality law, and comprises, with 
adapted phraseology, Sections 5281-5291 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. As a measure for 
meeting our neutral obligations, it was somewhat less 
effective than the body of previous legislation, for it 
omitted reference to acts committed by American citi- 
zens beyond the jurisdiction of the United States 
against other than American citizens. This omission 
was directly due to sympathy for the South Ameri- 
eans.1° 

Prior to its enactment, Corréa, on March 8, 1818, 
made his first demand for indemnity.1°® This was for 
the capture of three Portuguese vessels, concerning 
which he had secured a great mass of evidence.’ In 
his reply of March 18th, Secretary Adams said: 

‘< ,.. the documents to which you refer must of 
course be ex parte statements, which in Portugal or 
in Brazil, as well as in this country, can only serve for 
action in damages, or for the prosecution and trial of 
the persons supposed to have committed the depreda- 
tions and outrages alleged in them. Should the parties 
come within the United States, there are courts of 





°° Griffin, op. cit., p. 137. 

8 An Act in addition to the Act for the punishment of certain crimes 
against the United States, and to repeal the acts therein mentioned. 
3 Statutes at Large, 447. 

7 Annals of Congress, 15 I. p. 1404. 

#81 H. ex. doc. 53, p. 165. 

1 Ibid., and Adams, Memoirs, IV, p. 60. 
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admiralty competent to ascertain the facts upon liti- 
gation between them to punish the outrages which may 
be duly proved, and to restore the property to its right- 
ful owners should it also be brought within our juris- 
diction and be found upon judicial inquiry to have been 
taken in the manner represented in your letter. By 
the universal law of nations the obligations of the 
American Government extend no further.’”!!° 

This was to be our position throughout the con- 
troversy, which only ended in 1850.11. No claims were 
ever entertained: but the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment stood ready to assist Corréa in prosecutions. 
As examples of this assistance may be cited the action 
of the State Department in advising the Abbé that the 
notorious privateer, John D. Daniels, had returned to 
the United States, and suggesting that he confer at 
once with the United States District Attorney for the 
District of Maryland in order that prosecution could 
be instituted;4? the Attorney General was sent to 
Baltimore to assist in prosecutions;!!% Corréa was 
given advice;'!* and informed that when he was able 
to secure sufficient evidence to warrant action, instruc- 
tions would be given the Maryland District Attorney 
to begin suit.115 

But about the same time Monroe, for reasons of do- 
mestic politics, made two appointments that practically 
nullified all assistance heretofore given. These were 
the placing of Theodoric Bland as Judge of the Mary- 
land District Court, and the appointment of one John 
Adams Webster as commander of the revenue cutter 
operating out of Baltimore. Bland was strongly sus- 
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pected of being involved in privateering enterprises, 
and his claim for the position had been warmly en- 
dorsed by William Pinkney, the attorney for the priva- 
teers.11® Attorney General Wirt qualified the appoint- 
ment as ‘‘a general license for the pirates,’*!" and 
Bland, once on the bench, lost no time in confirming 
this judgment.18 Webster, who commanded the 
revenue cutter—the only check on the movements of 
these disreputable craft—had served aboard a priva- 
teer just three months before his appointment came 
under consideration.!!® The success of repressive and 
punitive efforts thenceforth may well be imagined. 
But so bad was the existing situation that it was al- 
most impossible for it to become worse. As an example 
of the Government’s impotence may be cited the case 
of Daniels, already referred to. He was indicted under 
the Act of March 3, 1817. It will be remembered that 
this law was to be but of two years duration. When 
repealed by the Act of April 20, 1818, it was clearly 
stated that prosecutions might be made for offenses 
committed against it as if it had not been repealed. 
The indefatigable Pinkney argued that if the law had 
not been repealed, it would have expired by limitation; 
that if it had expired, no action could have been com- 
menced or continued under it; and that, therefore, the 
prisoner should be discharged. The case was dis- 
missed.12° A few restitutions were made, and the case 
of the Gran Para occasioned one of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s most famous opinions;!*! but these were libel 
actions carried to the Supreme Court on Portuguese 
appeal. No record can be found of criminal convictions 
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for depredations upon Portuguese shipping for the 
simple reason that these acts could not be appealed 
against the defendants. 

The Portuguese Government became more and more 
incensed at the failure of its Minister to obtain satis- 
faction, and when the representatives of the Holy Al- 
liance convened at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
the fall of 1818, it was decided to bring the matter 
before that body for appropriate action, since Portugal 
was too weak to attempt to influence the United States. 
Accordingly, on November 11th, Count Palmella, the 
Portuguese envoy, presented a strongly worded Mem- 
oir on ‘‘the piratrys exercized by a band of scoundrels 
navigating under un-recognized flags.’*1*, He proposed 
that all colonial powers should close their ports to these 
vessels,!*3 that those serving aboard be declared 
pirates,!*4 and that the Ministers of the Powers in 
Washington should join the Portuguese Minister there 
in making representations to the American Govern- 
ment for the re-enactment of the ‘‘Act of August 3, 
1793,’*4 with such additional provisions as might be 
deemed necessary for the suppression of the nui- 
sance.’*> He did not fail, however, to point out that the 
Act of March 3, 1817, was the result of Corréa’s solici- 
tations.176 

The Congress adopted the first!?7 and third pro- 
posals,!*® but rejected that relating to the definition of 
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piracy.’*® Though approved, the joint representations 
to the United States were never made. The Duke de 
Richelieu, acting independently, instructed Hyde de 
Neuville to enter a strong protest in the name of his 
Government, and the Minister also showed Adams, in 
an almost casual manner, a copy of Palmella’s mem- 
oir.1°° Adams sought to forestall combined action 
by impressing upon the returning British Minister, 
Bagot, the earnestness with which we were seeking to 
suppress the practice.1*! 

Connected with the expected protest was a typical 
Holy Alliance scheme called the ‘‘League to Suppress 
Piracy,’’ which was to employ the fleets of the Powers 
against the Barbary pirates and the South American 
freebooters. Unfortunately for its success, the only 
Power in the possession of a good fleet was England, 
and she had nothing to gain by making the seas safe 
for the unconvoyed merchantmen of small nations. By 
assuming an indifferent attitude, she obtained the 
abandonment of the proposal.1** It is not likely that 
the activities of this League, in so far as they were con- 
fined to their announced purpose, would have precipi- 
tated any conflict with the United States, for our Gov- 
ernment was not at that time'** disposed to protect 
offenders against its own neutrality, and had already 
witnessed the spectacle of the British Admiralty send- 
ing out a warship to capture a notorious American 
privateer of Portuguese birth, one José Almeida who 
had received his schooling in the War of 1812134 But 
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it was not difficult to discover the further purposes of 
the organization in respect to the colonial régimé in 
South America, and its demise must have brought re- 
lief to our statesmen. 

The Government of Portugal was thus compelled to 
deal directly with us and alone. It began by collecting 
evidence itself through the Royal Board of Commerce, 
in Lisbon,!** reviewing claims, and presenting complete 
cases to Corréa. On July 17, 1820, he sent Adams a 
note containing a list of 19 Portuguese ships, which, 
with their cargoes, had been taken by privateers fitted 
out in American ports, and proposed that a joint com- 
mission be appointed by the two governments to ex- 
amine the claims, which amounted to $616,158.1°° 

In an interview with the Abbé, on August 29, 1820, 
Adams informed him that the United States would 
probably not accede to his proposal to create the com- 
mission, and observed that our courts were competent 
to handle all the cases enumerated.'3* Corréa did not 
accept this statement as final, and asked for an official 
reply. 

He had received an appointment to Dom Joao’s ecab- 
inet, and as the Court was still at Rio de Janeiro, 
planned to embark shortly for Brazil. Before leaving 
he hoped to settle the claims question through the in- 
stitution of the commission proposed by his govern- 
ment, and while waiting for the reply went off to Monti- 
cello to pay Jefferson a farewell visit. While there he 
urged his proposal strongly, but Jefferson told him that 
the scheme was out of the question. Thereupon the 
harassed Corréa surprised his host by throwing off his 
usual amiable manner and indulging in some frank 
speech.1°8& The astonished Virginian endeavored to 
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persuade him that the Government was doing its ut- 
most to assist him and that a distinction should be made 
between the nation and a few scoundrels. Happily the 
little debate did not mar the pleasure of the visit, and 
the two parted as friendly as ever.1*° 

Corréa’s ultimatum placed Monroe in a quandary, 
but the President was determined not to yield. The 
Abbé did not always choose his ground well in his notes 
to Adams, and made a fatal mistake in insisting that 
the Uruguayan commissions were not valid because 
Artigas was not in possession of a seaport,'*° a con- 
tention unsupported by any authority on international 
law for the simple reason that the situation was unique 
and unprecedented.‘#4 Monroe recommended that 
Adams make the best of Corréa’s bad management, but 
to be careful to avoid giving the Minister’s partisans 
in this country ground for criticism of the administra- 
tion.1*# Adams records in his diary the feelings that 
these instructions caused him: ‘‘I do this with reluc- 
tance; I think we have something to answer for to Por- 
tugal in this case on the score of justice, and that we 
shall answer for it, soon or late, by our own suffer- 
tig. 47442 

In his reply of September 20, 1820, Adams stated that 
the appointment of commissioners, for this purpose 
would not be ‘‘consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, nor with any practice usual among civi- 
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lized nations,’’ that remedy was to be had in suit before 
American tribunals, and that the Government of the 
United States was not responsible for acts of its citi- 
zens committed beyond its jurisdiction. He reviewed 
the policy of the Government with regard to the whole 
war from which the issue rose, and declared that every 
possible measure would be taken to obtain justice for 
Portugal if Corréa could submit evidence of the per- 
sonal incompetency of any of our judicial or naval 
officers involved, as alleged.1*4 

Corréa received this letter in New York on the eve 
of his departure, and answered that he found so much 
in it to reply to that he would first have to take it up 
with the Council of State.*®° The transmission of 
Adam’s note to that body only seemed to have the effect 
of increasing its determination to obtain redress and 
through the commission. Its chargé, Amado Grehon, 
presented on December 4, 1820, in routine, a list of 
twelve new claims, duly reviewed by the Royal Board 
of Commerce. They totaled 80: 772 $119, or roughly 
$100,000.14° Finally, on April 1, 1822, he addressed to 
Adams a eategorical demand for the institution of the 
claims commission, and threatened commercial re- 
prisals in case of rejection.1*7 In his now classic reply 
of April 30, 1822, Adams disposed of the commission 
so effectively that the proposal was formally not re- 
newed for many years.'*® It was vigorously revived 
in 1850 as a counter-irritant to the General Armstrong 
claim then being pressed against Portugal, but dis- 
missed by Secretary Clayton and ignored by his suc- 
cessor Webster whose stony indifference dealt it the 
coup de grace.'*® 
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The attrition of these controversies transformed 
Corréa into a diplomat. Walsh wrote to Jefferson: 
i ar ar all the happiness of Mr. Corréa was de- 
stroyed by his appointment as minister. He became 
fretful, suspicious, valetudinary, and has been more or 
less wretched ever since. So much for reaching the 
summit of our wishes. All his philosophy vanished 
before the reason of State. Your example ought to 
have had a salutary effect upon his mind when he en- 
joyed your society ...’%5° In his interviews with 
Adams he frequently gave utterance to hasty expres- 
sions that could easily have led to a coolness between 
the two had not the Secretary skillfully met them on 
all occasions. For example, he once qualified Ameri- 
cans as a ‘‘most unmanageable crew,’’ to which Adams 
immediately answered that they were quite as ‘‘man- 
ageable for every good purpose’’ as those of Portugal 
or Brazil. Corréa could then only offer professions of 
appreciation..>+ Again, after noting in his diary that 
Corréa was a ‘‘man of extensive and general litera- 
ture, of profound science, of brilliant wit, of inexhaust- 
ible powers of conversation, insinuating and fascinating 
in his manners and deportment, and, though sixty-eight 
years of age, as lively as if he were but twenty-five,’’ 
his temper, however, was ‘‘not remarkable for equa- 
nimity.’’ He was ‘‘quick, sensitive, fractious, hasty, 
and, when excited, obstinate.’'>?, Another interview 
ended with this notation: ‘‘He fully admitted our right, 
but in the course of our discussion there was something 
like acerbity in the collision of our opinions. We 
parted, however, in mutual good humor.’”®*? Of course, 
irritable Ministers were not strangers to the Depart- 
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ment of State which had to endure Stratford Canning 
at that time, and the informal rules governing them 
permitted frequent personal clashes. Monroe sought 
to place them all on the same footing of formality, as 
in Europe, and put an end to their custom of dropping 
in at the White House for tea, informally and unin- 
vited.15+ This sudden change caused some embarrass- 
ment in Corréa’s case,!®> because of his previous in- 
timacy with Monroe, and the fact that President Madi- 
son had encouraged his visits.1°* But Monroe’s kept 
him ‘‘at arm’s length’’5? as much as possible, for he 
saw through the Abbé’s stratagems. Nevertheless, 
Corréa was so skillful that at the levées he managed 
to monopolize conversation with the President by 
means of his ‘‘peculiar talent for starting topics’’ and 
opening ‘‘a discursive field of conversation upon which 
the President then readily enters. None of the others 
have the faculty or inclination for this, and their inter- 
views are merely dull and formal.’’>> As a sample of 
his consummate diplomacy may be cited his New Year’s 
letter to the suspicious Monroe, in 1820, in which he 
expressed cordial wishes for the ‘‘glory and prosperity 
of your administration’’ during the coming year, and 
permitted himself to touch upon the privateering ques- 
tion in such a manner as to cause the Executive some 
squirms of conscience regarding the sincerity of his 
public declarations on neutral obligations.1>** 

In the midst of his diplomatic wrangles, he did not 
lose interest in his earlier character of a visiting scien- 
tist. In 1818 we find him among those engaged in rais- 
ing funds for the purpose of sending Nuttal on his 
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expedition to the Arkansas country.°® Nor did his 
enthusiasm for American institutions cool to any great 
degree in spite of the ‘‘unmanageable crew.’’ An Eng- 
lish visitor to Philadelphia, in 1819, gives convincing 
testimony of his warm affection for this country: 

‘<The kindness with which he spoke of this nation, 
the admiration which he expressed of its character and 
of those institutions which he observed had formed that 
character, and were still forming it, inspired me, in a 
short conversation, with an equal admiration of the 
enlightened foreigner who felt so generously. As he 
walked home with me (for your character is not here 
fastened to a coach as Brydone found his was in Sicily) 
I chanced to observe upon the brilliance of the skies, 
which, I said, as a native of a moist and northern 
climate, had not yet lost to me the charm of novelty. 
He mildly replied: ‘And on what country could the sun 
and stars shine brightly if not on this? Light is every- 
where and is each day growing brighter and spreading 
farther.’ ‘‘Are you not afraid,’ I asked, ‘as the repre- 
sentative of royalty, of loving these republics too 
much?’ He returned playfully: ‘As the courtly Mel- 
ville judged Elizabeth the fairest woman in England 
and Mary the fairest in Scotland, so I deem this the 
fairest republic, and Portugal, of course, the fairest 
monarchy.’ ’’6° 

His cabinet appointment had been made in 1819, and 
Adams believed that the news brought him great relief, 
and that he was pleased with the prospect of a com- 
fortable office in Brazil.1*t His endeavors to settle 
the claims of his Government detained him, however, 
until November, 1820, when he embarked for England, 
there to take the Brazil packet. 
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Shortly before his departure, on October 12, 1820, 
he wrote Jefferson the prophetic letter already re- 
ferred to: 

‘‘T cannot... leave your country without once 
more expressing to you my strong attachment to you, 
of which you shall have constant proofs as long as I 
live... . This dirty affair. I am resolved to let things 
have their course, and time will infallibly bring on the 
proper reaction of due retribution. If in the end it 
proves an unprofitable and ruinous. trade, let the 
parties now concerned beware! the consequences of 
which they themselves are the manufacturers !’’!® 

Jefferson’s reply was another effort for conciliation: 


“... Your letter was the first correction of an erroneous belief 
that you had long since left our shores. ... I received your adieu 
with feelings of sincere regret at the loss we were to sustain, and 
particularly of those friendly visits by which you had made me so 
happy. I shall feel too, the want of your counsel and approbation in 
what we are doing and have yet to do in our University, the last of 
my mortal cares and the last service I can render my country. But 
turning from myself, throwing egotism behind me, and looking to your 
happiness, it is a duty and consolation of friendship to consider that 
that may be promoted by your return to your country. There I hope 
you will receive the honors and rewards you merit, and which may 
make the rest of your life easy and happy; there too you will render 
precious service by promoting the science of your country, and blessing 
its future generations with the advantages that bestows. Nor even there 
shall we lose all the benefit of your friendship; for this motive, as well as 
the love of your own country, will be an incitement to promote that 
intimate harmony between our two nations which is so much the interest 
of both. . .. During six and thirty years that I have been in situations 
to attend to the conduct and characters of foreign nations, I have found 
the govt. of Portugal the most just, inoffensive, and unambitious of any 
one with which we had concern, without a single exception. I am sure 
that this is the characters of ours also. Two such nations can never wish 
to quarrel with each other. Subordinate officers may be negligent, may 
have their passions and partialities, and may be criminally remiss in 
preventing the enterprises of the lawless banditti who are to be found in 
every seaport of every country. The late piratical depredations which 
your commerce has suffered as well as ours, and that of other nations, 
seem to have been committed by renegado rovers of several nations, 
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French, English, American, which they as well as we have not been care- 
ful enough to suppress. I hope our Congress now about to meet will 
strengthen the measures of suppression. Of their disposition to do it 
there can be no doubt; for all men of moral principle must be shocked 
at these atrocities. I had repeated conversations on this subject with 
the President, while at his seat in this neighborhood. No man can 
abhor these enormities more deeply. I trust it will not have been in 
the power of abandoned robbers, nor yet of negligent functionaries, to 
disturb the harmony of two nations so much disposed to mutual friend- 
ship, and interested in it. To this, my dear friend, you can be mainly 
instrumental, and I know your patriotism and philanthropy too well 
to doubt your best efforts to cement us. In these I pray for your 
success, and that heaven may long preserve you in health and prosperity 
to do all the good to mankind to which your enlightened and benevolent 
mind disposes you. Of the continuance of my affectionate friendship, 
with that of my life, and of its fervent wishes for your happiness, 
accept my sincere assurance. 
TH. JEFFERSON.” 


To Madison, Jefferson wrote: ‘‘ ... No foreigner, 
I believe, has ever carried with him more friendly 
regrets.’ 16 

It is difficult to trace the Abbé’s movements during 
the next two years. Although he had first planned to 
sail from England for Brazil, it is probable that the 
news of the assumption of power by the Portuguese 
Cortes reached him in the former country, and that he 
went on to Lisbon, where, however, he only arrived in 
August, 18211° Returning from his long exile, he 
was reinstated as secretary to the Academy. After 
a short time he again left Lisbon for Paris where he 
was received with acclaim1%* But he was no 
longer the amiable philosopher ‘‘delighting kindred 
spirits,'*? and so antagonized his old friends by his 
dictatorial, impatient manners that they turned from 
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him. Overcome with rage and resentment, he aban- 
doned Paris for London.1®* Apparently he did not re- 
main there long either, for the following year he was 
elected deputy to the Cortes from the district of 
Beja On account of bad health, he took but little 
part in the proceedings of that body, and his only no- 
table speech was in defense of the Academy.’?” It 
also appears that, while in favor at Court, he wielded 
little influence in the Cortes.1™ 

After his departure from this country he seems to 
have completely forgotten all his friends here, and 
wrote so seldom that information regarding him could 
only be obtained from travelers. His neglect of Jeffer- 
son was one of the most conspicuous and least pardon- 
able examples of his indifference. Yet Jefferson was 
disposed to overlook this, and suspecting from reports 
received that all was not going well with the Abbé, he 
wrote to General Henry Dearborn, Minister at Lisbon: 

‘¢ ... [havea friend, of Portugal, in whose welfare 
I feel great interest, but whether there or where, I 
know not. It is the Abbé Corréa who past some years 
in the United States and was a part of the time min- 
ister of Portugal at Washington. ... He writes to 
none of his friends, and yet there is no one on whose 
behalf his friends feel a more lively solicitude or wish 
more to hear from. If at Lisbon, and it should ever 
fall in your way to render him service or kindness, I 
should consider it as more than if done to myself. If 
things do unfavorably to him there, he would be re- 
ceived with joy into our University and would cer- 
tainly find a comfortable and lucrative retirement. 
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Should he be in Lisbon, be so good as to say so to 
ee aaa 

Dearborn had been sent to Portugal for the purpose 
of negotiating a treaty of commerce, no such agree- 
ment ever having been entered into with that country. 
On October 20, 1822, he had been informed by the Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs that Corréa had been 
appointed by the King to negotiate for Portugal. But 
Corréa refused to accept the commission on the ground 
that it was incompatible with his character as member 
of the Cortes.‘ He also ‘‘expressed his disapproba- 
tion of our government or of the present administra- 
tion of it in strong and explicit terms on many occa- 
sions and has, and says he will, oppose any treaty with 
the United States, unless we offer to Portugal some 
very important advantages.’%74 Dearborn’s mission 
ended without a treaty being signed, though on account 
of Portugal’s relation to England rather than any hos- 
tility created by Corréa.17® 

Jefferson’s letter was received by Dearborn on 
February 1, 1823, and he communicated its contents to 
Corréa in writing. Neither in Dearborn’s correspon- 
dence with Jefferson, nor in any of his numerous, de- 
tailed reports to Adams, can there be found any 
evidence of Corréa’s having had the grace even to 
acknowledge this testimonial of sincere friendship. 
Yet this lack of appreciation does not seem to have 
affected Jefferson’s attachment to him, for four years 
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later we find him indulging in fulsome praise of his 
old friend.1”® 

In the summer of 1823, Corréa became seriously ill 
with diabetes, and sought relief at the baths of Caldas 
da Rainha, some fourteen leagues north of Lisbon. He 
employed the services of no less than five physicians, 
and made a brave, somewhat spectacular fight for his 
life, but died on September 11, 1823177 He was alone 
at his death, and was buried without funeral honors. 
The sole mark to distinguish his grave was a rude 
wooden cross made by the sacristan of the local church, 
and bearing this simple inscription: 


“Corréa da Serra’”.?® 


Thus came to a quiet end and almost to forgetfulness 
the stormy career of a notable figure in a stormy age. 
Thanks are extended to Dr. I. M. Hays, President 
of the American Philosophical Society; Archivist John 
C. Fitzpatrick, of the Library of Congress; Dr. C. C. 
Tansill, also of the Library of Congress; and Dr. 
William R. Manning, of the Department of State, for 
assistance in obtaining material for this study. 


CORREA’S WORKS. 
Scientific. 
On the Frutification of the Submersed Alge, Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1796, p. 294. 
On a submerged forest on the east coast of England, ibid, 1799, p. 145. 
On two genera of plants belonging to the natural family of the 
Aurantia, Transactions of the Linnaean Society, Vol. V, p. 218. 


178 Jefferson, Writings, Vol. XVI, p. 163, Jefferson to Dr. John P. 
Emmet, April 27, 1826. 

7 Eduardo J. Corréa to John Vaughan, President of the American 
Philosophical Society (in response to inquiries made by the Society 
through the Portuguese Consul General), Paris, October 10, 1824, Mss. 
collection of American Philosophical Society; Silva, op. cit., Vol. IV, 
p. 338. 

8 Kinsey, William, Portugal Illustrated in a Series of Lectwres, Lon- 
don, 1829, quoted by Griffin, op. cit., p. 134. 
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On the the Doryanthes, a new genus of plants from New-Holland, next 
akin to the Agave, ibid, Vol. VI, p. 218. 

Observations sur la famille des orangers, et sur les limites que la 
circonscrivent. Annales du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, Vol. VI, p. 
317. 

Mémoire sur la valeur du perisperme, consideré comme caractére daf- 
finités des plantes. Bulletin de la Société Philomatique, Vol. XI, p. 350. 

Reduction of all the genera of plants contained in the Catalogus 
plantarum Americae Septentrionalis, of the late Dr. Muhlenberg, to the 
natural families of Mr. de Jussiew’s system. For the use of the gentle- 
men who attended the course of elementary and philosophical botany in 
Philadelphia in 1815. Philadelphia, 1815. 

Notice respecting several vegetables existent in North America. Trans- 
actions of the Royal Horticultural Society, Vol. IV. 

Observations and conjectures on the formation and nature of the soil 
of Kentucky. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Vol. I, p. 174. 


Historical, or of present historical interest. 


Colleccéo de livros ineditos de historia portugueza, Lisbon, 5 Vols., 
1790-1824. 

De Vétat des sciences, et des lettres en Portugal, a@ la fin du dia- 
huitiéme siécle. Archives Littéraires de ?Europe, Vol. I, p. 63. 

Sur Vagricultures des arabes en Espagne, ibid, Vol. II, p. 239. 

Sur les vrais successeurs des Templiers, et sur leur état actuel, ibid, 
Vol. HI, p. 273. 

General considerations on the past and future State of Europe, Amer- 
ican Review, Philadelphia, Vol. IV (1812), p. 354. 
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ELISHA WILLIAMS’ DIARY OF 1776. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, page 353.) 


Headquarters October 1, 1776 
Parole Spottwood C Sign Gates 
The piquett duty being too severe on the few brigadeers who are now 
here, after this day, the brigadeer genneral of the day is not expected to 
lay out on picquett, he will attend on the parade, march off the gaurds, 
see them properly posted, visit them twice in the day & at daybreak in 
the morning 

the colonells being the commanding officers of the picquett will be 
very vigilant to prevent surprize give immediate notice to the brigadeer 
of any approach of the enemy or other extraordinary occurence—James 
McCormick of Capt Faningtons Co. Colo Sargents Regt. having been 
tried and convicted by a Court martial whereof Colo Lasher was presi- 
dent of desertion & mutiny is ordered to suffer death on the 8th and 5th 
articles of War, the genneral approves the sentence & orders him to be 
hang’d tomorrow at 11 o’Clock—the Several troops off duty are to 
parade at that time— 

Capt Morony late provost martial having absented himself from 
camp is superseded, and Thomas Bryan appointed in his stead he is to 
be obey’d and respected accordingly no officer on any pretence to leave 
the camp without permission in writing from the commander in chief, 
one of their major gennerals through their respective brigadeer or 
commanding officers—the genneral also thinks it proper to acquaint the 
officers & soldiers who have stay’d & faithfully attended to their duty 
that he has wrote to the respective states to order back all officers & 
soldiers who have absented themselves with or without leave & that he 
will take the most effectual measures for the purpose 

from the movements of the enemy & other corroborating circumstances 
to say nothing of the advanced season & the necessity which must 
induce them to bring on a decisive engagement the genneral has abundant 
reason to believe that an attack may be hourly expected he exhorts 
every commanding officer of corps to pay particular attention to the 
state of the arms & ammunition of their men that nothing may be remiss 
whenever we are call’d upon however sudden it may happen 

At the same time he once more recommends to every officer & soldier 
the importance of the cause we are engag’d in & the necessity there is 
of their behaving like men who are Contending for every thing that 
freemen value,—he assures the whole that it is his fix’d determination 
to defend the posts we now hold to the last extremity & nothing but 
unparalled cowardice can occasion the loss of them as we are superiour 
in number and have a better cause to contend in than the enemy have 
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he further declares that any spirited behaviour in officers and soldiers 
shall meet with its reward, at the same time that misbehaviour & 
Cowardice shall find exemplary punishment—Every brigadeer or officer 
commanding brigades is hereby enjoynd & ordered to select some good 
officers to be in the Rear of their battalions & these officers are positively 
orderd to shoot any officer or soldier who shall presume to quit his ranks 
or retreat unless the retreat orderd by proper authority, and to prevent 
the confusion which is occasioned by every person undertaking to give 
or carry orders, none are to be look’d upon as valid that are not deliverd 
in the manner mentioned in the orders of the 17th ultimo— 

the militia if they have not already done it, are to get compleated 
with as much powder, ball & cartridge paper as will make 20 rounds of 
cartridges— 

That no man neither officer or soldier may plead ignorance of these 
orders the colonells or commanding officers of corps are to take especial 
care that they be read to the whole as they will answer to the contrary— 

The adjutant genneral is to transmitt copies thereof to Major Genll 
Heath & Green that the whole army may be apprized thereof, the gen- 
neral being determined to punish Cowardice the moment it happens— 

Major Colbourn is appointed to command the rangers, lately under 
Colo Knowlton, he is to take orders from Genneral Putnam to whoom 
they are to make daily report 


Division Orders Oct 1 1776 
Brigadeer for the Day Genll Parsons 
Brigade Major Fish 
Benjamin Allen & Joseph Chester of Capt. Nicholls Co. Colo Mal- 

combs regt. likewise John Deckers, Elijah Stanberry & Jonathan Jenkins 
of Capt Bleuress Co. Colo Molls regt. tried at the genneral court martial 
whereof Colo Lasher is president for desertion found guilty & sentenced 
to receive 20 Lashes—the genneral approves the sentences & orders them 
to be in execution, at the head of their respective quarters tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’Clock. 


Head quarters 2d October 1776 
Parole Glocester C Sign Falmouth 

Jonathan Pollard is appointed Aid-de-camp to Genll Heath & is to 
be obeyd & respectd accordingly 

It is with amazement & concern the genll is inform’d that tho the 
new rules for the government of the army have been out some time they 
have not been genneraly read to the soldiers. certainly gentlemen do 
not reflect what prejudice it is to the Service to omitt so material a 
point of duty 

It is once more repeated that every soldier is to be compleated with 
24 Rounds ammunition and it is the duty of officers to see that they 
have it. Some troops who went out on the covering party this morning 
had not their complement nor had their officers examined their arms & 
ammunition before they marched on the parade 

This conduct if not amended will be fatal to the army & the country 

When the cartridge boxes will not hold the full compliment, applica- 
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tion is to be made for pouches which may be had at the commissarys 
store 
Division Orders 2d October 1776 

The near Situation of the enemy to this part, the advanced Season 
of the year and the great probability of an attack which may be hourly 
expected renders it indispensably that the Several works now begun 
should be compleated & several new ones constructed—the major gen- 
neral most earnestly intreats the officers of every rank in this division 
to exert themselves to get the works compleated & that every man off 
Duty for a few days should be employd in this most necessary business 

Lt Thomas Youngman of Colo. Hallers regt. tried by the general 
court martial whereof Colo Lasher is president for absenting himself 
from the regiment without leave the court adjudges him guilty of a 
breach of the 8th article of war, and sentences him to be cashierd 

The genll approves the sentence & orders Lt. Youngman to leave the 
army immediately 

Lt Oliver Mildeberger of Capt. Leonards Co. Colo Lashers Regt. tried 
at the same court martial for leaving the Regt. without permission is 
found guilty & sentenced by the court to be cashierd and mulctd one 
months pay—the genll approves the Sentence & orders that it be put 
in execution immediately 

Brigadeer for the day tomorrow Colo Sargent 
Brigade Major Talmage 


Headquarters 3d October 1776 
Parole Ireland C Sign Florida 

Genneral Putnam will please to point out proper places for hutts to 
shelter the picquett gaurd in front of our lines and directs the officers 
who commands those gaurds to see that the men are employ’d every day 
at work until they are compleated & this for the sake of their own 
health and convenience it is hoped they will do it as soon as possible 
as the weather will soon grow too uncomfortable to stay without cover 

As the new articles for the government of the army are to take place 
on Monday next it is expectd that the officers will make their men 
acquaintd with them as soon as possible that crimes may not pass 
unpunished on any pretence of ignorance—The several brigadeers are 
immediately to return to head quarters a list of the field officers in their 
respective brigades who are absent without leave in having stayd beyond 
their limited time— 

Colos & commanding officers of regiments are to do the same in their 
regiments this return to be made on saturday at 12 O’Clock when the 
brigadeer is absent the next officer in the brigade to make the return 

Capt. Fitzgerald is appointed to act as major to Colo Weedens regi- 
ment in stead of the brave major Leach who is dead of his wounds 

An Exact return of the officers names fit for Duty in camp and unfit 
is to be made separate from the genneral return Those brigades which 
send their detachments first on their grand parade are to take the rights 
as has been the usuge from sometime 

The officers is not on any pretence to take of a soldir who is employ’d 
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either as a waggoner, butcher baker tallow chandler or in any other 
business under the QM or commissary gennerals, without first applying 
to the head of the department or in case of difficulty or Difference on 
the occasion to apply to head quarters & in the meantime the soldier is 
to continue on command 
Division Orders 2d October 1776 

the brigadeer genneral of the day is to make report of all the gaurds 
and any remarkable occurrence that may happen during his tour to 
the major genneral & in order that the brigadeer genneral may be unable 
to do it in season, the officer commanding the gaurds are enjoined to 
make report immediately upon their being releas’d to the Colo. of the 
picquett who is without delay to report to the brigadeer genneral 

As there is yet no provost martial in this division, the captain... 
to the major genneral specifying their names crimes, to what regiment 
they belong by whoom & how long confind, also the detail to the gaurd 
& sentences, this he is strictly enjoind constantly to do after which he 
is not to make a report to the field officers of the day The major 
genneral desires that the brigadeer genll of the day & field officers of 
the picquett would dine with him without further invitation 

The court martial whereof Colo. Lasher is president is orderd to sitt 
tomorrow at 9 o’Clock AM all persons concerned to attend 


Headquarters 4th Octr 1776 
Parole Holland C Sign Barton 

300 men properly officerd to parade at 10 o’Clock on the road opposite 
head quarters for special duty this afternoon without arms. Genll 
Putnam will give them directions 

Major Leech’s funeral will be attended this afternoon at 4 o’Clock 
from Colo Wedens tent 

The shamefull inattention of some of the camps to cleanliness & 
decency in providing necessaries & picking up the offill & filth of the 
camps having been taken notice of before in genneral, after this time 
particular regiments will be pointd out by name when such practices 
prevail 

The court martial whereof Colo. Magaw was president is dissolvd 
the brigade majors of brigades are immediately to Settle a new one 
Colo. Weden to preside 

As there is many officers in camp whose health will not admitt of 
going on picquett the brigade majors are to attend to this circumstance 
informing the court by which means the duty will be easier to the whole 


Division Orders 4th Octo. 1776 
Brigadeer for the day to morrow Scott 
Brigade Major Gray 
As it is essentially necessary that the officers in this division should 
be perfectly acquainted with the ground which it is probable they may 
meet the enemy—the major genneral strongly recommends to the officers 
of all ranks to reconnoiter the ground between this part & morrisania 
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and other places where it may appear most likely for the enemy to 
advance—a few hours spent every day by such officers as are off duty 
may be of infinite service to them should they be called to action 

Ensign Snow of Colo Sargents regiment tried by a Court martial 
for leaving his Gaurd is found not Guilty. the major Genll. approves 
the sentence & orders him to be released from his arrest 


Division Orders 5th October 1776 
As numbers of sutlers are crowding into camp & selling spiritous 

liquors without permission or orders which practice unless restraind 
and regulated tends not only to debauch the Soldiery but produce dis- 
order & confusion, each regt. is allowd to have one sutler, who is to 
be appointed by the Colo. & is duly to observe the rules & regulations 
of the army all other persons within this camp except the keepers of 
public houses who have been licensd are forbid selling of spiritous 
liquor unless specially permitted by the commanding officer—& the field 
officers of the day & all officers of gaurds are to see that this order is 
observ’d—this order is not meant to prohibit any person from bringing 
& Selling in the camp butter, cheese Vegetables &c. in doing of which 
every protection will be afforded them & handsome prices given— 

Brigadeer for the day tomorrow Genll Saltonstall 

Brigade major Talmage . 
In case the enemy should land on any part of this post or should make 
any movement that would warrant an alarm the officers commanding 
the advance gaurd at morrissania if the movement is discovered there 
is to direct the express to give notice to genneral Parsons as he passes 
his quarters who shall if there is sufficient Grounds for an alarm in his 
apinion immediately order the discharge of 3 Cannon at Capt. Frieden- 
walls post which is to be immediately answered by the like number at 
fort independance if the alarm should be given at mount Washington 
which is the discharge of 2 Cannon it is to be answered by the discharge 
of 3 at each of the above posts 

Headquarters 5th Octo. 1776 

Parole Glocester C Sign Green 
The genneral conceiving it to be his indispensable Duty to lay before 
the Congress the proceedings of the genneral court martial on the trial 
of Ensign macomber has received the following order from them which 
he desires the members who were favoured of the final Judgement would 
comply with—In congress resolved that genneral Washington be directed 
to call upon such of the members of the court martial as Satt upon 
the trial & concurred in the acquittal of Ensign macomber to assign their 
reasons for their first Judgement together with the names of such of 
the sd members who were for the acquittal be returned to congres for 
the greater ease & Convenience for doing duty the Genneral directs 
that the two vigina regiments be formed into a brigade and for the 
present be under the command of the Eldest Colo. thereof also that the 
regiments late from Rhoad Island & the 2 militia Regts. from Connecti- 
cut under the command of Colo. Stores & major Graves be formed into 
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another brigade & for the present be under the command of Colo. Lippett 
—proper persons to do the Duty of Brigade majors to be recommended 
by the Colo. who commands who will be paid during the time of acting 
in that office it is expectd that gentlemen capable of doing the Duty will 
be recommended & none others as it is a melancholy thing to have the 
business of the army conducted with irregularity & Sloth when every- 
thing should put on the face of activity and life—300 men to parade 
today at 1 o’Clock without arms opposite head quarters—the 2 bat- 
talions from Genll. mifflings brigade who did not go upon the parade 
yesterday till $ after 9 & then were discharg’d are to furnish—for this 
fatigue their adjutants are to attend at headquarters this day at 2 
o’Clock today to answer for this neglect 

After munday no adjutant east side of Hudsons river will be allow’d 
to take the orders from headquarters but they must attend their Brigade 
majors & review them from here if any brigade major is Sick or other- 
wise unable to attend the brigadeer or Colo. commanding is to signify 
it to the Adjutant Genll & recommend some suitable person to act in 
his stead 


Division Orders Octo 6 1776 
A court of inquiry to Sitt tomorrow morning at 10 o’Clock at such place 
as the president shall appoint, to enquire into the conduct of Colo. Tyler 
now in arrest charg’d with Cowardice & misbehaviour before the enemy 
on the 15th Instant Sepr last 


Brigadeer Genll Scott President 

all evidences & persons concernd to attend the court 

The different works must be compleated with the utmost diligence, 
the brigade majors must be seen daily to send their full details of men 
for fatigue—those from Genll Parsons’s brigade are to be sent to the 
works on the hills near Colo Prescotts barracks Genll Clintons 100 to 
asist in taking care of the stores &c at the landing places as usual 
repair the bridges roads &e when not otherwise wanted. The remainder 
to be sent to fort independence to compleat the works—Genll Scott to 
throw up a work on the hill to the right of their barracks—Colo Sar- 
gent and Colo Chester to work at the redoubt by their own encampment 
Colo Elys & doublass at the works near Williams’s bridge—the picquett 
gaurds are to be constantly reported to the Colonell of the picquett 
under whoom they mount, and receive their orders which report is 
punctually to be sent by a Serjeant or corporal to the grand parade 
at or before 9 o’Clock in the morning when the Colo is to be present 
to receive them. he will then inform the new Colonell who mounts, 
that the piquett mounted the preceding night consists of so many men 
mentioning the number & that they are compleat after which the report 
is to be sent to the brigadeer of the day—whenever an officer is put in 
arrest, notice thereof with the crime alleg’d against him is to be im- 
mediately sent to the assistant adjutant genneral 

A working party consisting of 1 Capt. 2 subs 1 sej’t & 60 men to 
parade tomorrow morning at 8 o’Clock at Genneral parsons quarters 
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with 2 days provisions, they will receive their orders from Genneral 
Parsons their arms & ammunition to be in order and compleat 


Headquarters 7th Octo. 1776 
Parole Chester C Sign Newtown 
The brigadeers & officers commanding regiments are to prevent the 
irregular and promiscuous placing of hutts, & see that they are built 
in such a manner as to stand the weather & weight of men which may 
lodge on them, that no accident may befall the men 


Division Orders 7th Octo. 1776 
Brigadeer for the day tomorrow Genll Clinton 
Brigade Major Fish 4 
The court of inquiry whereof Genll Scott is president stands adjournd 
till tomorrow at 9 o’Clock 
Headquarters 8th Octo. 1776 
Parole France C Sign Spain 
In order to distinguish the rangers from the rest of the army they 
are to wear something white round their arms 
There is now an issuing Store of ammunition near Genll Spencers 
quarters, the officers of every regiment will be responsible if there is 
any deficiency in their regts as they may receive a full Supply by 
making a return of the State of their ammunition and getting an order 
from the Lt. Genneral 
The brigade lately under the command of Genll Miffling is to be under 
the command of Ld. Sterling who is just returnd from his captivity 
The genneral desires the commanding officers of each regt. will give 
in a list of the names of officers & men respectively belonging to them 
who were killd taken or missing in the action of the 27th August on 
long Island & since that period—he desires the return may be correct 
and that any persons who may have it in their power will give in the 
returns of this kind in behalf of any of the militia regiments which 
are discharg’d 
The genneral to prevent any plea of ignorance again repeats his 
order against all kind of gaming as destructive & pernicious to the 
Service he hopes the officers will sett no example of this kind & that 
they will punish it among the men 
Capt. Herdenburg of Colo. Pritzmas regiment convictd by a court 
martial of defrauding his men is returnd to be cashierd & his name 
place of abode & officer publishd agreeeable to the 2d and 4th late 
additional abstracts of war 
The quarter master genneral is to use the greatest diligence in pro- 
viding Straw for the accommodation of the troops. 


Headquarters Octo. 9th, 1776 
Parole Billoa C Sign Lisbon 
The genneral positively forbids covering the bottoms of tents 
with earth as a few days in this situations must render them totally 
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unfit for Service—the commanding officers of each corps will take care 
to see that this order is strictly complied with in his own encampment 
in order that the regiments may get out of tents as soon as possible the 
brigadeers may apply to the quarter master Genll. for bords, & under 
his direction employ the Spare time of their men in building barracks 
or hutts fit for winter use these hutts or barracks are to be built with 
regularity the work of Defence are not to be retarded by these buildings; 
they are to be advanced by the men off Duty if tools are to be had for 
them. 

The respective brigadeers are to inquire into the State of the Ammu- 
nition of their brigades & every Colo. is to have a box of spare cartridges 
to supply occasional defence. 

Edward Shelburne Esqr. is appointed aid-de-camp to Genll Sullivan 

The post master gives notice that there are many Letters for officers 
and soldiers at Genll McDougals quarters 


Division Orders 10th Octo. 1776 

Lt. John Holburt of Capt. Sedwicks Co. Colo Chesters Regt. tried at 
a Genll. court martial whereof Colo Lasher is president for deserting 
the camp in time of danger and being absent 26 days without leave 
the court find Lt. Holburt not guilty of deserting the camp in time of 
danger but find him guilty of absence without leave 24 days & unani- 
mously adjudge him to be cashierd and be mulctd one months pay 

Lt. Abraham Moses of Capt. Deets Co. in the Regt. commanded by 
Lt. Colo Hardenburgh tried at the same court martial for spreading a 
false & malicious report concerning Colo. Hardenburghs conduct in the 
day of the retreat from newyork also for absenting himself from the 
regiment without leave the court unanimously Lt. Moses to be guilty 
of both charges and order him for the first charge to beg the Colonells 
pardon at the head of the regiment & confess that the whole was a 
scandalous malicious lie without the least foundation, that the con- 
fession be inserted in the public papers, for the 2d charge they order 
him to be cashierd & be mulctd one months pay, his Excellency the 
commander in chief having approved the forgoing Judgements—the 
major Genll. orders them to be put in Execution immediately. 


Headquarters 11th Octo. 1776 
Parole Sherman C Sign Floyd 

As there is an absolute necessity for the business of the army to be 
carried on with regularity and to do this that the officers of each 
department should have the regulation & direction of matters apper- 
taining to their respective offices, in order that they may become amen- 
able to the public or commander in chief when calld upon— 

It is hereby directed by the genneral that no horse or waggon should 
be taken by any officer of whatever rank without an order from head- 
quarters—the quarter master genneral or waggon master genneral, but 
when either are wantd for regimental uses the application should go 
from the commanding officer of the regiment in writing to the quarter 
master or waggon master genneral who will issue his orders therefor 
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& if wanted for the dispatch of public business the Engineer is to make 
application in writing. 

The teams belonging to the public or in its pay are to be deliverd 
to the quarter MG registerd under his directions—the quarter MG is 
to take special care of all grain & hay belonging to the public & see that 
none of it is deliverd but by his orders & as these articles are scarce, 
it is orderd that all officers whose duty does not oblige them to be on 
horse back to dispose of their horses or send them out of camp immedi- 
ately as provision cannot be provided upon any pretence whatever— 
no bords are to be taken for the use of any brigade or regiment without 
order or deliverd by order of the quarter master genneral who is to 
make an equal distribution as possible among the regiments & see they 
are put to the best use as possible & with as little waste as there may 
be difficulty in getting more. 

Advertisement 

Lost 2 trunks directed to major Otto Holland Williams, the one a large 
black trunk, directed as above on a card, whoever gives information 
thereof to head quarters shall receive 15 Dollars reward. 


Headquarters 13th Octo. 1776 
Parole Juniper C Sign Lee 

The genneral expressly orders that the men off duty have four days 
provisions ready dress’d at all times, for which purpose the Commissary 
or his deputies are to keep the butchers constantly killing till such 
supply is had and one man of every mess is to be kept cooking—the 
commanding officers of regiments & others are most earnestly requested 
to see this order carried into immediate execution Supplies of ammu- 
nition may now be had so that any officer who neglects getting what 
is necessary must be answerable to his country & the men under his 
command—When any regiments are about to march they are to have 
their tents roold up and under a gaurd of a carefull officer to attend 
them and their baggage, who is not to leave them under any pretence 
without orders—As the enemy seem now to be endeavouring to strike 
some stroke before the close of the campaign the genneral most earnestly 
conjures both officers & men if they have any love for their country or 
concern for its liberty, any regard to the safety of their parents wifes 
children & countrymen, that they will act with bravery & spirit becom- 
ing the cause in which they are engag’d & to encourage and animate 
them so to do, there is every advantage of ground and situation so that 
if we do not conquer it is our own faults, how much better it will be 
to die honourably in the field than to return home with shame and 
disgrace even if the cruelty of the enemy should allow you to return. 
A brave and gallant behaviour for a few days and patience under some 
little hardships may save our country and enable us to go into winter 
quarters with safety & honour. 

Headquarters 14th Octo. 1776 
Parole Springfield C Sign Gordon 

Colo Bayleys regt. is immediately to join Genll Clintons Brigade at 

present commanded by Colo Glover 
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Colo Lippetts regiment is to join Genll Nixons brigade & Colo Hutch- 
insons brigade is to join Genll McDougals brigade, each of these regi- 
ments are to take their tents & cooking utensils along with them & to 
delay no time 

The two connecticutt Regts. under the command of Colo Stoses & © 
Major Treaves now upon the Island are to be in readiness to march 
into West chester at a moments warning 

the brigades which will then remain on the Island will be in two 
Divisions, the first composd of Heards, Bells, & Weedens to be under 
the command of Major Genll Putnam & the 2d consisting of Ld Ster- 
lings, Wadsworths & Fellows to be under the command of major Genll 
Spencer 

General Putnam will attend particularly to all the works & necessary 
places of defence from the lines which was intended to be run across 
from head quarters inclusively up to & including the works upon the 
Island above that place as far as hath usually been considerd as belong- 
ing to this Division of the army he will also attend particularly to the 
works about mount Washington and to the obstructions in the river 
which should be increased as fast as possible—Genll Spencer is to take 
charge of all the works from head quarters to our front lines to the 
South & attend particularly to all week places seeing that they be 
secured as well as time & Circumstances will admitt of—but as there 
may be more fatigue men wanting in one division than the other, they 
are each to furnish for such works as the chief engineer shall direct 
seeing that the duty falls equally upon the officers and men of each 
Division— 

A report is immediately to be made by the commanding officers of 
regiments to their Several brigadeers of the State of ready dressd 
provision that if there is been any neglect or deficiency that they may 
be furnished & the other rectified 

Division Orders 14th Octo. 1776 
Brigadeer for the Day Genll Clinton 
Brigade major Dolliver 

Genneral Parsons & Genneral Sattonstall each to send a regiment 
to morrissania to relieve the gaurd there from which a Capt. 2 Subs 2 
Serjeants 2 Corporals & 50 privates to be put to relieve the Gaurd at 
Willets point 

Headquarters 15th Octo. 1776 
Parole Newmarkett C Sign Bolton 

Colo Joseph Reeds regiment to join Genll McDougals brigade & Colo 
Hutchisons (when the work that he is ordered to Execute is finished) 
to join genneral Clintons brigade at present commanded by Colo Glover 

Sargents, Wards, Chesters, & the regiment commanded by Lt. Colo. 
Stores is to form a brigade & to be commanded by Colo Sargent 

Colo Stores & the regiments under the command of major Graves are 
to march immediately to west chester, the first to join the brigade he is 
just appointed to, the other to join the regiments commanded by Colo 
Stores & Ely & with them to be under the command of Colo. Douglass 
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Genll Saltonstall & Colo Warsfords & Ropes’s regiments also are but 
to remain where they are at present till farther orders, these five regi- 
ments to compose Genl Saltonstals brigade—the other two connecticut 
Regts. encampd upon harlem river opposite to head quarters are for 
the present (from their situation) to be annexd to Genll Parsons’s 
brigade & to be commanded by him 

The brigades are now to be formed into divisions (those on york 
Island as mentioned in yesterdays orders) Nixons, McDougals & the 
one commanded by Colo Glover to compose one under the command of 
Major Genll Lee : 

Parsons, Scotts, and Clintons, another under the command of major 
Genneral Heath, Saltonstalls, Sargents, & Hands, another, under the 
command of major Genneral Sullivan, & the massachusetts militia under 
the command of major Genll Lincoln 

The genneral does in most pressing terms Exhort officers commanding 
divisions, brigades, regiments & Companies to have the officers & men 
under their respective command properly informd of what is expected 
from them, that no confusion may ensue in case we should be suddenly 
calld to action, which there is no kind of doubt is near at hand, & he 
hopes & flatters himself that the only contention will be who shall render 
the most acceptable service to their country and posterity—the genneral 
also desires that the officers will be particular attentive to the arms 
and ammunition that there may be no deficiency or application for 
cartridges when we are call’d into the field 


Division Orders Octo. 15 1776 
Genneral Nixon, Genll McDougal, Commandant Sargent & Commandant 
Glover, each to send a regiment to froggs neck tomorrow morning to: 
relieve the regiments now there— 


Division Orders Octo. 16 1776 
Parole Burlington C Sign Boston 

Brigadeer of the day tomorrow Genll. Nixon 

Brigade major Saltonstall 
Genneral Parsons & Genll Clinton each to send a regiment tomorrow 
morning to morrissania to relieve the gaurds there 

Genll McDougal, Commandant Hand, Genneral Saltonstall, & Com- 
mandant Sergent each to send a regiment tomorrow to froggs neck to 
relieve the regiments now there on gaurd. 


Division Orders Octo. 17 1776 

Brigadeer for the day Genll Parsons 

Brigade Major Fish 
The genneral court martial of which Colo Lasher was president is dis- 
solvd, another is ordered to assemble tomorrow morning at 9 o’Clock 
whereof Colo. Huntingdon is appointed president to try all such persons 
as shall be brought before them 

Members: Major Moffatt; 4 Capts. from Gennl Clintons; 4 Capts. 

from Genll. Scotts; 3 Capts. from Genll. Parsons. The president will 
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appoint one of the members to act as Judge advocate. The court will 
meet at Hyats. all evidences and persons concernd are ordered to attend. 


Headquarters 23d Octo. 1776 

The gaurds of the camp are to be mounted by the several divisions 
of the army their posts to be assignd them by the genneral officer of | 
that division & number to be fixd by them—Genll Spencers Division to 
furnish the main Gaurd, Qr masters gaurd, Commissarys gaurd, Cul- 
lock gaurd and Spravant gaurd—30 men from each division to parade 
tomorrow morning at the court house properly officered to take orders 
from Lt. Delaware the same number of fatigue men to parade in the 
same places tomorrow as this morning. 

It has been observed with some concern that scouting parties go out 
without any advancd gaurds or flank gaurds both which are absolutely 
necessary for their safety & success & which they must have on all occa- 
sions—the commanding officers of regiments should on all marches draw 
provisions for the waggons who attend them and give them all possible 
assistance when the baggage is unloaded they should have the teams 
drawn up set a gaurd over them & prevent any loss of the horses or 
abuse of the drivers & take care of them till they are orderd away— 
any officer or soldier who shall presume to meddle with any horse 
belonging to the public or any other not his own property will be 
severely punished & all officers of the army are requird to stop soldiers 
who are riding about without saddles until they give an account of 
themselves & if they are found breaking orders to send the offender to the 
gaurd & the horse to the quarter master genneral. 


Headquarters Octo. 24 1776 
Parole Carolina C Sign York 

Commanding officers of regiments are immediately to have all bones 
meat & other dirt of the camp to be carefully gathered up every day 
the brigade majors of Genll. Spencers & Genll. Sullivans divisions are 
immediately to form a court martial a colonell to preside. 

Genneral Sullivans division to furnish its proportion of the detail 
made yesterday for home gaurds 

Rools are to be calld 3 times every day & the genneral begs the officers 
to Exert themselves to keep the men from stragling away from the camp 
officers & men would do well to reflect their safety their hopes & their 
liberties of their country on their being on hand in case of alarm any 
man who is found 3 a mile from camp not on command will be punished 
severely—all officers who have assisted in the works to meet at Colo. 
Putnams quarters just above headquarters at 3 o’Clock this afternoon 
in order to lay out a number of works—the engineers are to proportion 
the intrenching tools at this place among the Several grand decision & 
after today to apply to each genneral commanding such divisions for 
such number of workmen as may be wanted for the several works who 
are to begin to work at 9 o’Clock in the morning & continue working 
until 4 o’Clock in the afternoon—500 fatigue men for tomorrow properly 
officerd to take orders from Colo Putnam chief Engineer 
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Brigade majors to have their returns compleated immediately 

Gennl Heath Genneral Sullivans divisions not having complied with 
yesterdays orders to furnish 30 men they are to do it tomorrow without 
fail & be more carefull in future 

It being absolutely necessary that the teams should be collected in 
order to be arrang’d by the QMG. the commanding officer of every Reg’t 
are immediately to send to the parade at the court house every team not 
under an actual order to march 

No offer to take any team for any use without an order from head- 
quarters or the QMG 

The commanding officers of brigades or regiments who at any time 
may be supplied with teams are to take particular care that the drivers 
of them are regularly supplied with grain or hay for their horses, if 
fresh provisions can be obtained in the neighborhood of their respective 
camps if the owners of such provisions refuse to sell such officers are 
to order their QM to coliect as much provisions as will be necessary for 
the public horses in their employ and give certificates to the owners of 
the provisions of the Quantity they may receive 


Headquarters 25th Octo. 1776 
Parole C Sign 
The gaurds are to be continued as settled last evening till farther 
orders—& brigade majors are to be very carefull that the gaurds are 
properly relievd 
The genneral most earnestly recommends officers of brigades & regi- 
ments to extend their care to the waggons which they have or may 
employ, to prevent their being improperly loaded to dismiss them to the 
QMG as soon as they have brought the baggage & been refreshd 
The members of the court martial are to be punctual in their attend- 
ance at the court house—Lt. Colo Brayley to act as judge advocate in 
the absence of Colo Tudor 
Brigade Orders 25th Octo 1776 
The adjutants are to bring on their men precisely at $ after 7 o’Clock 
in the morning they are to examine their arms & ammunition before 
they bring them on as there was a great deficiency last night in Colo 
Wards & Colo Stores regiment, they will be liable to be put under arrest 
if they are negligent in this part of their duty 


Headquarters 26th Octo. 1776 
Parole Fairfield C Sign Morris 

Capt. Ebenezer Huntington is to assist the Adjutant Genll in regu- 
lating the duties & details of Genll Heaths Division until farther orders 

An Aid-de-camp from each Major Genll is to attend at headquarters 
at 12 o’Clock every day to receive the genneral orders he is to see that 
the brigade majors execute them in the division 

An orderly Serjeant from each brigade of Genll Spencers division to 
attend at headquarters every day to bring his provisions with him & 
not to go till regularly relievd 
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Upon the due regulation & management of the waggons the health 
and safety of the army entirely depends & it will be impossible for the 
quarter master genll to have any regularity if officers undertake to seize 
waggons & compel them to go wherever they please the genneral there- 
fore absolutely forbids any officer or soldier taking a waggon by his own 
authority & more especially stopping them when sent in other services 
as it is easy to see that the greatest confusion must in that case ensue— 
when teams are wanted application must be made to the quarter master 
genneral or his deputy and every brigade & regiment must wait till 
the service admitts his having them in that channel 

The commanding officer of regiments are also requird to appoint some 
spirited resolute officer to attend the loading of waggons & prevent 
their being filld with lumber & improper articles—Tents & the proper 
baggage of the regiment are only to be put into the waggons all other 
must be left behind, and the genneral calls upon the genneral officers 
and commanding officers of regiments to Sett an example to the Soldiery 


Headquarters Oct. 27th 1776 

Lt. Sickles tried by a court martial whereof Colo. Holman was presi- 
dent consistd of disobeying genll orders by loading a waggon with goods, 
not the proper baggage of the regiment & also when chargd therewith 
in behaving in a scandalous infamous manner such as unbecoming the 
Character of any officer & a gentleman—the court sentence him to be 
cashierd—the genneral approves the Sentence & orders him to be 
cashierd and dismissd the service, he also directs that he leaves the 
army immediately—the genneral observing that the army seems un- 
acquainted with the nature of the enemys horse & that when any parties 
meet with them they do not oppose them with the same alacrity which 
they show in other Cases thinks it necessary to inform the officers & 
Soldiers that in such a broken country full of stone walls there is no 
enemy more to be dispersd as they cannot leave the road so that any part 
that attacks them may be always seen of doing it to the best advantage, 
by taking posts in the woods by the road or along stone walls when they 
will venture to follow them, & as an encouragement to any brave parties 
who will endeavour to Surprize some of them, the genneral offers them 
100 Dollars for every trooper with his horse and accompaniments, which 
shall be brought in & so in proportion for any part to be divided 
according to the Rank & pay of the party 

The picquett Gaurd to be reinforced this evening with a regiment 
from each division, they are to parade at 5 o’Clock near headquarters 
the Eldest Colonell to command the shole & to come to headquarters for 
orders before they march off 

The constant beating of drums on all occasions is very improper 
there should be no drum but on the main gaurd & parade, all fatigue 
parties to march with the fife & no drum to beat on any account after 
retreat beating but by special order— 

John Cawly & Michael McDaniel of Colo Hazlets Regt tried by a 
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court martial for Robbing Isaiah Reder, are both acquitted, the Gen- 
neral approves the Sentence & orders them to be dischargd 

James Daniel of Capt. Holmes Co. Colo. Putnams Regt. tried by the 
same Court martial & convicted of desertion are ordered to receive 39 
lashes & pay 2 months pay 

The genneral approves the sentence & orders it to be Executed at the 
usual time & place 

William Turner & Daniel Shute appointed aid-de-camps to Genll 
Lincoln & are to be obeyd and respected accordingly—the Court of 
enquiry on Colo Tyler having reported that there is no Sufficient reason 
for the appointment of a court martial on his conduct—the genneral 
orders him to be releasd from his arrest 

Regimental Court martials to be formd immediately for the trial of 
presoners chargd with Crimes 

Headquarters Octo. 29, 1776 

John Eustice Esq. appointed Aid-de-camp to Genll Lee & Adjutant 
Bradford of Colo Hitchcocks Regt. is appointed temporary aid-de-camp 

The representation made of the conduct of Colo Webbs Regt. yester- 
day by Genll McDougal appearing to be a mistake & that they kept the 
post assignd them, notwithstanding a severe canonade, the genneral 
takes the first opportunity to make it known to prevent any unfavour- 
able impression Until the gaurds are otherwise fixd every division is 
to mount gaurd opposite to their posts according to the situation of the 
ground 

Alexr Scammel is appointd Assistant to the Adjutant Genneral for 
Genll Lees division 

A green handled Cattae (?) & Red belt with a black Ribband around 
the handle near the lower Ring lost last night near headquarters. Who 
ever will leave the same at the Adjutant Genlls office shall receive 2 
Dollars reward and no questions asked. 


Headquarters Octo. 30th 1776 

The frequent, indeed constant complaints of the men for want of 
provisions—any more which is necessary for them to make induces the 
genneral once more to desire the commanding officers of regiments & 
Corps to see that they are never without three days ready Cooked by 
them. All detachments & parties are to parade whenever orderd with 
their packs & provisions, that they may be ready for any Service they 
are orderd upon, and it is strongly enjoind upon all officers to disengage 
themselves of heavy & cumbersome baggage as the difficulty of procuring 
teams for the transportation of necessary baggage and stores which 
necessarily occasion all heavy boxes Chests &c to be thrown away 

The Genneral insists upon having the rools regular calld, that the 
officers may account for & know where the men are who are always to 
be ready to turn out upon any alarm when waiters are also to appear 
under arms 

Upon any alarm the drums throughout the whole line as quick as 
possible to beat to arms & continue beating until the line is formd 
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The brigade majors immediately to settle a genneral court martial no 
member under the rank of a Capt—a Brigadeer to preside 


Headquarters Octo. 31, 1776 

The genneral positively forbids any person going down to the lines & 
firing upon the enemy without an order from a genll officer—proper 
scouting parties are to keep out by each major Genll. for intelligence 

The Genll. in a ride he took yesterday to reconnoitre the ground was 
surprized to find both officers & soldiers straggling all over the country 
under one idle pretence or other—when they cannot tell the hour or 
minute the camp may be attacked & their Services indispensibly neces- 
sary he once more positively orders that neither officer nor soldier shall 
stir out of camp without leave the first from the brigadeer under whoom 
he Serves and the latter from the commanding officer of the Corps they 
belong to 

The provost martial is to take up all Straglers & it is enjoind upon 
all officers to seize every man who fires his gun without leave to have 
him tied up immediately & receive 20 Lashes 

The genneral desires that the commanding officers of Corps will always 
report their killd and wounded to the brigadeer they belong to who is 
to give in an account thereof to the commander in chief 

The court martial whereof Genneral Bell was president having found 
Capt. Weinor guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy in the attack on 
Montaques (7?) Island & orderd him to be cashierd with infamy—the 
genneral approves the sentence & orders him to be dismissd the army 

Ensign Joseph Chapman Esqr. having resignd his commission is ap- 
pointed paymaster to Colo Varnums Regt 

It is with astonishment the genneral hears that some officers have 
taken up horses between the enemys camp & ours & sent them into the 
country for their private use, can it be possible that persons bearing 
Commissions & fighting in such a cause can degrade themselves into 
plundering of horses he hopes every officer will sett his face against it 
in the future & Does insist the Colonells and commanding officers of 
regiments immediately enquire into the matter & report to him who 
have been guilty of those practices, that they take an account of the 
horses in their respective incampments & send to the QMG all that are 
not in some publick Service 

Wounded men to be sent to Doct Morgan at the house about a mile 
from the lines on the nearest road to north Castle 

Peter Buise of Colo Hasletts Regt. convicted by a genneral court 
martial of which Colo. Hitchcock was president of desertion from the 
Camp and found near the enemys centries is sentenced to suffer Death— 
the genneral approves the sentence & orders it to be executed tomorrow 
at 11 o’Clock near the Road which leads to Youngs & north Castle 

Commanding officers of regiments are immediately to have the arms 
& ammunition of their regiments inspected. the guns that were chargd 
before the rain to be discharged in Vollys—& they are acquainted that 
three waggons loaded with ammunition now waits about a mile on the 
nearest road to north Castle in order to join such as are deficient 
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Headquarters Novr. 1, 1776 
Parole Belford C Sign Spain 


Peter Burpee under sentence of Death and to be executed today is 
reprievd until monday 11 o’Clock—the genneral court martial whereof 
Genll McDougal is president to sitt tomorrow at the house above Genll 
Lee’s quarters for the trial of Colo. Graham Colo Fimnan of Genll 
Heards Brigade and other witnesses to attend at 11 o’Clock 

The moving State of the enemy will occasion some irregularity but 
the genneral hopes that officers of all ranks will Exert themselves to 
correct all abuses & particular the following 

Straggling from camp or plundering parties, taking up & hier 
horses Loading the teams with heavy lumber and unnecessary baggage, 
firing in and about camp—to prevent the first, the rools are to be quietly 
calld 3 times a day and the absentees punished—to prevent the Second 
all horses not belonging to the artillery or ammunition or field officers 
to be collected and sent to the QMG near headuarters—to prevent the 
third the field officers should have a genneral examination of the baggage 
of the regiment and all heavy Chests, Tables, Chairs & other lumber to 
be left—or after this they will be thrown off the waggons whenever met 
with to prevent firing in camp the order of Yesterday are to be Executed 
giving the offenders 20 lashes on the spott—let him belong to what 
Regt. he will—a relief has come for the light horse under major Bautrus 
that Corps is dismissd with the gennerals thanks for their faithful 
Services and the Chearfullness and alacrity they have shews upon all 


occasions 
Headquarters Novr. 2d, 1776 


Parole Westchester C Sign Sussex 
The genneral expressly forbids any soldier or other person belonging 
to the army to sett fire to any house or Barn on any pretence without 
a special order from a genneral officer. 
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A DIARY OF 1822. 


In the following diary, the author relates the events that appeared 
important to him on a journey made in 1822 from Horsham, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, to New Lisbon, in Northeastern Ohio, 
and back. He made the outward trip very largely over the much- 
traveled and well-known Erie Pike, which passed through Sunbury, 
Lewisburg, Bellefonte, Philipsburg and Franklin. From Franklin he 
crossed into Ohio, passing through Western Reserve or New Connecticut 
and on to his destination at New Lisbon. On the return trip, he took the 
southern route, going to Pittsburg by way of Youngstown and Beaver. 
From Pittsburg he followed the famous Forbes Road or Pennsylvania 
Way eastward, which passed through Ligonier, Bedford, McConnellsville, 
Chambersburg, Carlisle and Harrisburg. The frequent references to 
the large number of taverns as compared with the number of houses 
and stores in the towns through which he passed on both of these trans- 
Allegheny routes indicates the importance of these early lines of com- 
munication. ; 

Unfortunately it has not been possible to determine the identity of 
the author of this brief diary. The original copy, the property of the 
Carnegie Library of the Pennsylvania State College, is unsigned; and 
efforts to secure the name of the author through the relatives mentioned 
in the diary have been unsuccessful. 

In reproducing the diary, the original syntax, spelling, capitalization 
and punctuation have been left unchanged, although frequent insertions 
of an explanatory nature have been added enclosed in brackets. The 
figures at the beginning of each paragraph indicate the day of the 
week and the day of the month respectively.—A. E. Martin. 


(Pacer 1.) 


2nd. Left Horsham on the 14th of Oct’ 1822. passed 
the Spring house Tavern 5 miles from home took the 
Sumeny Town road and came on to Said town whic[h] 
was 15 miles further and then fed our horses. it is a 
small place containing a bout 15 houses occupied by 
Germans—situatd in a small Vally surounded by stony 
and hilly country :—from there 7 Miles to Isaae Ralph- 
snide staid all knight Travelled this day 27 Miles 

3rd 15. Our bitters taken and bills paid which 
was 624, we came on a —— 3 miles crossed into Berks 
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county pocedd 5 miles further to Ellfelts Tavern 
through a very fertile Valey, waterd by a fine stream 
of water—from thence 17 miles John Clines then fed 
from thince to Hamburg 7 miles most of the time 
through a good limestone country. Though consider- 
ably hilly Hamburg is a Village of about 50 houses 
situatd on the bank of the Schuylki[ll] —— miles 
(passed over) & Immediately on 


(Paces 2.) 


The East side of the Blew Mountain further 1 mile 
to Kerine’s Tavern where we staid all knight they 
were Germans, as was chief of the Inhabitants for 40 
miles back, but decent and clean, gave us a good supper 
of nice pan fish, fresh from the Schuylkill stewd fowl 
&ec—Travelled this day 33 miles. 

4 16. Maid a early start this morning and the 
Schuylkill Canal which Commences at.this place, There 
is a dam of 28 feet high with 5 Locks, it procedes with 
the road a few miles to Oley’s Forge where it takes 
the west branch and the road North we afterwards 
came on the canal and followed it to potstown whic[h] 
is 20 m where it terminats previous to this we past 
Orwigsburg which contains about 120 houses and is 
the capital of Schuylkill County—came on passed the 
Broad mountain which was about 10 m—across, the 
road tolerabl[y] good for a mountain country came 
on to the west side of the mount[ain] little after night 
killed 3 phessants thiady (this day?) Travelled this day 
36 Miles 





(Paces 3.) 


5 17. Left Pawlings before daylight came 23 miles 
to Sunsbury, situated on the Susquhanna 2 miles below 
Northumberland, is a pleasant Vilage and is the capi- 
tal of Northumberlan[d] County, but a place of little 
business, there are 4 Stores and 6 Taverns—came on 
to Northumberland then fed, this is a larger town than 
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Sunsbury, but looks old and neglectd—1 Store & 4 
Taverns came on 8 miles crossed the W. Branch of 
Pars town (Lewisburg) this place appears to be im- 
proving and contains about 70 hous[es], proceded on 
through Buffalow Valey along an excellent road this 
appears to be the best land and in the highest state of 
cultivation of an[y] that we have yet seen; 9 miles to 
Mifflinsburg this appears to be a place of considerable 
business for an inland Tavern, the pavement is very 
rough what little they have, which is not one forth of 
the length of the town, the Streets are muddy and filled 
with Logs wood & Stones. it contains 4 Stores and 6 
Taver[n]s, Seth India keeps in this place Union County 
Longstown (New Berlin) Cap’tal Travelled this day, 
42 M 
(Paces 4.) 

6th. 18th. Left Miffinsburg came on 5 m. past 
through Hartleton. 4 miles further to the west end of 
Buffalow Valey, which is about 18 m. long, here the 
narrows, betwen the Buffalow hills commence, which 
is 8 m through and an exceedingly bad road—here we 
came into Penns Valley another fine rich Settlement 
but very uneavn and Stony Lewistown (Aaronsburg 
or Levystown founded by Aaron Levy) is 4 m up the 
Valey and has about 30 houses—has but one Streat 
its whole length this is about 160 feet wide filled with 
stumps and wood so as to make it almost inperveous 
to carriages. inhabited chiefly by Germans—Society, I 
would suppose not of the best—Contains 4 Tavern[s] 
and 1 Store this appears to keep a very good assort- 
ment—One mile further up is Milhime another Vilage 
of about 40 houses street narrow and muddy—houses 
poor & old came on 6 miles over a very rough road 
when we put in for the Night—I was not quite so well 
this evening as usual killed one phesant this day—we 
met a Gentleman and Lady from Jersey—who had been 
to Meadsville, had a small chil[d] with them near 
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about the size of little Emma She appeard to be much 
fatigue[d] 
This day, 27. 
(Paces 5.) 


7th 19th. We got a midling early start, althoug[h] I 
was quite unwell, from the Red House, and came [on] 
7 miles to a small —— Town (Earlystown) and 
fed, from thence 2 miles where we began to ascend the 
Nitany mountain which is 4 miles over and as rough 
a road as ever man Travelled, with a waggon continued 
Three miles to Bellefonte, the capital of Center County, 
Scituated in the midst of hills, and on the Spring-Creek, 
a fine large stream which issues at one out of a Moun- 
tain close by the Town—it has 4 Stores & 9 Tavern[s] 
here the Erie Turnpike commences:—from thence 2 
miles to Milesburg, a small Town at the junction of the 
Spring Creek & Baldeagle—from this place to my Sis- 
ters 10 miles—very Bad roa[d]—got there at dark in 
the rain—Very unwell all this day—28 m 





(Pace 6.) 


11 mo 2nd 4th. Left William Fishers this morning 
after taking Breakfast, by candle-light, on the best 
coffee fried ham, Buckwheat cakes & Honey &c tha[t] 
A man could wish for we came on 4 miles to the foot 
of the Allegheny Mountain (at Unionville)—I killed 
one phesant just here came on up the mountain here 
is the most delightful prospect of hill and dale that 
could ever be presented to the (eye) of a Spectator 
Just as we got over the mountain a deer hopped across 
the road just before us, I out with the gun drew for 
shot put in 3 balls and fired at its Broad Side distance 
30 paces—re-loaded with the Same char[g]e—got with 
in 20 paces fired right at its eyes took no effect—Came 
to Philipsbur[g] 20 miles and fed—proceded 12 miles 
to the Clear field Creek—put up at the widow Arderys 
[recei]ved good entertainment—36 miles 
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(Pace 7.) 


3d 5th. Started early this morning came on 5 miles 
crossed the Susquehanna over which they are erecting 
a handsome Bridge (near Curwinsville)—came on fif- 
teen miles to Lebbens Luthers (Luthersburg) then fed 
fifteen miles of this road thinly settled Came on Twenty 
miles to Burnett (Port Barnett, east of Brookville), 
where we found the house full the country for fifteen 
miles back is level covered mostly with pine this is 
what the[y] call the Wilderness & with great propriety 
because we travel from ten to twelve miles without a 
house—we seen a very large Bear cross the road a 
few rods before us into the lorrel—Burnetts is in 
Franklin County it belongs to Indiana county & Indiana 
Town is the capital 


(Pacs 8.) 


Burnetts is Scituated 20 Miles in the Wilderness on 
a creak called Elk-Lick (now known as Mill Creek) at 
the foot of a large hill an old double house one without 
a roof and the other we had a comfortable bed in 
one corner while the whole floar was covered with beds 
and they filled with people from different parts of the 
country 





(Paces 9.) 


4th 6th. The morning being cool and clear We left 
Burnetts about 6 Oclock and came on 9 miles through 
a wilderness country when we stoped and fed here we 
saw the largest pair of Bucks horns I ever saw it con- 
tained twenty one points and ivery way large in pro- 
portion left there came on 11 miles crossed big Tobys 
ereak (Clarion river) this is a fine Stream about 100 
yds over and navigable to rafts or Arks in the Spring 
Season to the Alleghany River from here we came on 
12 miles to Michel Higher, at gait he is a New 
Englander and a new Sitter—Travelled 20 miles 

Vout. XLIX.—5 
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through a very good country sufficiently level and well 
timber[ed] with good Ash—Sugar trees 


(Pace 10.) 


Hickery and &c. I saw Cabel Thomsom about 4 miles 
from Higher !s—although I had not seen him for these 
12 years yet I recognized him at the distance of Several 
poles he lives in this country—we passed through part 
of Armstrong County this morning—Tobys creak is 
the line between that and Venango—Catanta is the 
capital of Armstrong This evening I had to do my 
writing by fire light the candles were all consumed— 


no stores in this country to get more Our repast this 


evening consisted of Bears meat, potatoes, Butter & 
Rye cakes Travelled this day 32 miles 


(Pace 11.) 


5th 7th. Started this morning at half past three— 
came on nine miles against daylight called at a small 
cabbin and nocked at the door was told to come in, I 
pushed open the door, it being fassened by a wedge 
sliped under the botton, and looked in when I seen the 
man and his wife laying on the floor just before the 
fire on an old worn out bed with but few cloths in the 
other part of the house lay two pig[s] and a little dog— 
their furnature consisted of two wooden stools a table 
made of clapboard laid on two pins placed in a log, 
and a real placed in a log likewise—their house had no 
window excepting a small hole between the logs that 
had been left unstopped on purpose to peep throug[h] 
—their (the air) is admitted by the chimney—We fed 
at this place and then came on Six miles and crossed 


(Pace 12.) 


the Alleghany river which is 32 Rods over at this place 
and has to be ferried we passed over a delightful bot- 
tom of a mile in width when we came to Franklin, the 
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eapital of Venango County. it contains about thirty 
houses—3 Taverns & one Store We here left the Mead- 
ville road, which place lays 25 miles west from Frank- 
lin and is the capital of Crawford and to the Mercer 
town Road came on that three miles and crossed the 
big Sandy creek then three miles further w[h]ere we 
met with a sad disaster, we came to a piece of bottom 
ground about 15 yds over there were a few sticks laid 
on one side for a bridge we drove on and immediately 
our horses began to sink and continued to untill they 
were completely mired—gave up strugling and then 
lay—we got them unhiched from the wag[on] then with 
difficulty the[y] extracted themselves we then took our 
halters and fassened to the end 


(Pace 13.) 


of the tongue chains hiched old Jack to the halter got 
him on good ground and halled it out of the quagmire 
which was up to the axletree—all this time it was rain- 
ing quite fast—but the day had been rainey through- 
out—we left this place as soon as possible and hurried 
on four miles further to Wm Perrine, over as bad a 
road as I ever travelled Some exceedingly big hills and 
verry rockey and Stumpy—this is a newly laid out 
Stait road and might easily be made a good one— 
Perrine is an old revolutionist and of corce had a great 
[djeal to say not only about war but about every thing 
else he is an old settler in this country and experienced 
hard times when he first came to this country his 
nighest neighbours was at Pittsburg a distance of 56 
miles from whence he had to get his bread—We travel- 
led this day 31 miles— 


(Pacer 14.) 


6th 8th. We came on this morning 9 miles to Otter 
Creek, which is a very fine stream, but not navigable at 
this place, here we fed by the side of the road—and 
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came on one mile to Mercer, the capital of Mercer 
County—this appears to be a sturring place of about 
100 houses handsomly scituated on an elevated piece of 
ground—from Mercer we came on Hight miles when 
we were obliged to feed in the woods—by letting one 
horse eat out of the bag and the other out of the bucket, 
we then came on 6 miles and crossed the Shenang—a 
branch of the Big Beaver, this stream is navigable con- 
siderably hire than this place—here is the finest bottom 
land I have seen since I left home—here we staid all 
night at Jones in Sharen, from Buck County he keeps 
a miserable house there was such an efluvia in the house 
with the d[a]y hot that we could scarcely stay in the 
house no houses scarcely on this road—and road bad— 
24 miles 
(Paces 15.) 


7th 9th. Left Sharen Rose a hill about half a mile 
when we crossed the strait line, between Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, which was once cleared of trees to the width 
of two roads through its whole length, but is so grown 
up with trees that a person not knowing where it ought 
to be could not tell it from the rest of the forest—We 
here came into what is called the Western Reserve, or 
New Conneticut, and the county of Trumbel-Warren 
the Capital, Came on thirteen Miles to Youngs Town 


Scituated on the banks of the Mahoning Creek, which ~ 


is avery fine stream about eighty yards over—We were 
som little allarmed at crossing this water, which had 
to be forded—owing to the bridge being taken away— 
it ran uncommonly rappid and was mid Side to our 
horses, with a very rockey bottom—it has handsome 
bottons on its banks about Youngs Town 


(Pace 16.) 


and heads in a low and level Country—Came on six 
miles to Poland a Viliage of about fifty houses With a 
small Creak passing through near the middle of it— 
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it had three Stores and four Taverns—here we saw the 
first Pointer that directed us to our destined place, 
New Lisbon, a distance of twenty two miles—We 
cam[e] on nine Miles to Isaac Clinker, after calling at 
several other private houses of mean appearence one 
we were recommende[d] to stay at but when we got to 
the door that was a sufficient answer, for we wanted no 
other—to see six or eight small dirty children run to 
the door in their bare feet shivering with cold bid us 
go on—we drove some time after night to get to 
Clinker’s—they used us as well as they knew how gave 
us pork potatoes & Tea for supper 
This day 28 miles 


(Pace 17.) 


ist 10th. Took our time in starting this morning 
passed Columbiana Town Three miles from our start- 
ing this morning—this is a small Villiage in the county 
of the same name Came on fore miles when we fed in 
our bucket and on a Stump in the woods near Colum- 
biana Meeting house as the friends were passing there 
to from thence four miles passed John Pettits from 
thence One mile to H. Fagon’s about one oclock in the 
afternoon—found no person at home except his wife 
but Joseph & Huphemia soon came from Meeting— 
Father met us Here just before we were going to start. 
from thence Seven miles when we passed New Garden 
Meeting—from thence we came to Father’s a little after 
dusk—but not unlooked for 

This day 21 miles 


(Pace 18.) 


December 8rd 1 1822—8rd day. This day at Least 
the forepart of it was passed in preparation Then we 
commenced our journey about three in the afternoon 
came on two miles Made a short call at Live Pennington 
from thence seven mils to Fagons got there shortly 
after dark—Brother Samuel accompanied us this far— 
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4th 4th. Made an early start this morning—and 
found my fur cap to answer a very good purpose the 
frost being exceedingly sharp passed through Lisbon 
and came on thirteen miles to here fed about two 
Oclock the road being So rough and hilly it was impos- 
sible to travel fast—from there to Little Beaver Bridge 
four mile[s] put up at S. Pettits, for the night This 
day 17 Miles 





(Pace 19.) 


5th 5th. Continued cold, we commenced our days 
journey early And had as bad a hill to clim[b] as we 
had met with since we were on our journey—owing in 
a great measure to the ice that had frozen in the road— 
came on ten miles to an Irish Mans where we fed, and 
took dinner here we understood that Beavr Creak could 
not be ferrid owing to the quantity of ice running— 
however We concluded to go and See. Came on three 
miles passed Beavr Town, the capital of Beaver 
County, which is a place of about thirty houses and not 
improving any here we understood the creek could be 
crossed at Sharen two miles from the mouth—came on 
to the firry when we saw the ice running very thick we 
ventered in and crossed safely—came on five miles to 
Sholes’ snowed this affr noon 

20 mil[e]s This day 


(Pace 20.) 


6th 6th. left Sholes’ about day light, who lives one 
mile above A. Lacock’s, who is talked of in this country, 
by the Democrats as our next governor—We Passed 
the place where Duwayne encamped his army from one 
winter—this morning, the chi[m]neys of the cabbins 
the[y] erected for his Soldiers are yet standing it is a 
beautiful piece of high and dry ground about half a 
mile from the Ohio—about twenty miles below Pittburg 
-—came on twenty three miles to Pittsburg the grand 
emporium of the W. world. it has the apprnee of Phila 
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in poin[t] of Building and stres in trade—but exceed- 
ingly blacked by coal dust—came on 5 miles to East 
Liberty put up where I staid 4 years ago—this day—28 


(Pace 21.) 


7th 7th. The morning being clear & cold We left 
Arther F. Gore, by moonlight and came on three miles 
where the Huntington and Bradford Turnpikes Sep- 
arate, we took the latter proceded on Sixteen miles fur- 
ther to Adams Burgh where we dined continued on six 
miles further when we passed Greensburg the capital 
of Westmorland County, this is one of the hand- 
some[st] towns we have been in since we left home, the 
streets are laid out at right-angles, and the houses 
chiefly Brick well built, the Town is built on an elevated 
piece of ground commanding a handsome prospect of 
the surrounding country which is fertile and under a 
good state of cultivation, the public buildings are, a 
Coorthouse, jail, Three Meeting-houses one with a 
handsome cupilo—proceded on Six miles further to 
Kigers where we put up for the evening, I had staid 
at this house likewise once before this day 32 miles 


(Paces 22.) 


ist day 8. Left Kigers not quite so soon as we were 
accostomed to start owing to Hetty getting loose which 
causd us a good chase—came on three miles passed 
through Youngstown a small villiage stretched along 
the road for one quarter of a mile but no good houses— 
from thence Six miles to Ligonier likewise a Small 
Town but some very good brick houses—the town is 
on the sam[fe] ground where the old fort formeerly 
stood and in a Valley of the same name—the South 
side of Chestnut hill—thence Six miles to Laughlins 
Tav[ern] previous to coming to this town we crossed 
the River Loyalhom at the North side of Lorrel Hill 
where we fed—then we commenced climing the hill 
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which is five miles to the top and then down the South 
side thence eight miles to Stoystown where we staid all 
night—we put Hetty in the harness today for the first 
firy at first but very good soon after—31 mils 


(Pace 23.) 


2nd day 9. Left Stoystown which is in Somerset 
County, Somerset Town is the capital, we comenced 
Climing the Alleghany early this morning and con- 
tinued rising for eleven miles, when we began to de- 
scend and continued So to do for nine more untill we 
came to Schellsburgh situated at the south side of the 
alleghany mountains, it is a handsome Villiage with 
good houses, we fed at this place From thence nine 
miles when we passed through Beadford The capital 
of Bedford County—this is a thriving Town contains, 
I suppose, near two hundred houses, and appears to be 
doing considerable business, as is the case with all the 
Western towns, on any consequence came two miles 
crossed Juniatta River thence four miles to W. Hartly 
satdid (staid) all night 35 miles 


(Pacs 24.) 


3rd day 10. the weather continued clear and cold, 
came on two miles passed Bloody Run So named owing 
to a bloody battle that was fought between the Amer- 
icans and Indians—from thence Seven miles to the 
crossings of Juniatta. thence nine miles across Sidling 
Hill where we fed, from there two miles to the foot of 
the hill—when passed two very good looking Taverns— 
thence eight miles and crossed Scrubby Ridge, when 
we came into McConnelstown in Beadford County and 
at the foot of Scrubby Ridge and Cove Mountain, this 
is a Town containing about 50 houses of neat appear- 
ence—here we commenced climing the Cove which 
is four miles to the top and very steep—when we are 
at the top—the town appears just below—thence four 
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down the other side to Lowden a small town—put up 
at W. Small’s Tavern this day 36 miles 


(Pace 25.) 


4 Day 11th. Loudon we left early which is scituated 
in the upper part of Cononcane Settlement, and at the 
West end of Kath Valley—from thence fourteen miles 
to Chambersburgh, this is a very handsome town 
eon[t]aining about five hundred houses, as I suppose, 
chiefly of good appearence, this is the capital of Frank- 
lin County, from this place we came on five miles to 
Green Ville, a small Villiage when we took dinner, 
thence Six miles to Shippens Burgh, a Town of about 
half a mile in length containing some good houses— 
thence seven miles to G. Wilson’s on the Walnut Bot- 
tom road, where we found the house crowded with 
travellers—having ended our day’s journey—we took 
a good repast and went to rest—this day 31 Miles— 


(Pace 26.) 


5 day 12th. Left G. W. about Sunrise and came on 
through a fine country well supplied with limestone to 
Carlis[l]e. A distance of thirteen miles, this is a very 
handsome Town having the appearance of a city, the 
streets are wide and chiefly paved with a handsome 
Market—from thence five miles to Rupity’s where we 
fed—from thence Six miles to Mechanicstown a small 
Villiage 40 H[ouses]—thence 9 miles to Harresburg— 
through the handsomest country I have seen Since I 
left home, the houses are generally good and extraor- 
dinary brick Barns—We crossed the Susquehanna just 
before we got to the town on an excellent bridge about 
1200 yds wid[e]—but in 2 parts divided by an Island 
200 yd wide—33 

(PacE 27.) 


6 day 18th. This morning we found ourselves in the 
fashionable and stilish place of Harrisburg, surrounded 
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by the big bugs of the State—the morning being a little 
dull we did not go out untill after brakefast, when it 
quit wetting—we then took a walk, with Mr. Parsons 
to the Statehouse, the description of which I will not 
pretend to give, knowin my inability for the task—the 
house was not in Session, so we went through it—the 
rooms are large and Spacious—of a neat wrkmanship— 
the house is 180 feet long by 80 wide—100 feet to the 
top of the Cupilo—at 10 Oclock the house went into 
Session—the Speaker in the chair he called to order— 
the clerk proceded to reading Some bills—but he might 
as well have saved his wind for there was not a man 
in the house paid the least attention to what he was 
reading—every man was buisy—some in reading the 
news—some in reading letter and others in talking— 
it had more of the appearence of a school—to me— 
than of learned men in legislation—we left this place 
about noon came on nine miles to Middletown took a 
walk Down to Port Royal ? mils to the mouth of 
Sweetarrw this day 9” 


For some reason the author of this diary failed to 
record any incidents during the last two or three days 
of his homeward journey. 
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(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, page 382.) 


Less than two months after the notable and unique 
parade of December 26, 1799, the Second Troop partici- 
pated in the first celebration of Washington’s birthday 
as a national holiday, which occurred in Philadelphia on 
February 22, 1800, under the auspices of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Society of the Cincinnati.“*° The Troop on this 
occasion held the place of honor in the line of parade, 
acting as the escort of the State Society of the Cincin- 
nati. The following was the announcement issued by 
the Society of the Cincinnati for this memorable 
event.* 

‘¢ CINCINNATI. 

‘‘At a meeting of the Pennsylvania State Society of 
the Cincinnati, held at the State House, in Philadelphia, 
on the 21st of December, 1799, Brigadier Gen. Mac- 
pherson in the chair, [the following card was author- 
ized | : 

‘<TIn pursuance of a resolution of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Penn. Society of the Cincinnati, the mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati belonging to our Sister States, 
who may be in the city on Saturday the 22° instant; such 
officers of the late Revolutionary army, not members of 
the Society; the officers of the late army, navy, and 
militia, are respectfully invited to join in a procession, 
to be formed at the State House precisely at 12 o’clock 
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of said day, by the Penna. Soc. of Cincinnati, and pro- 
ceed from thence to the Reformed Church,’ in Race 
Street, where an HKulogium on the character of General 
Washington will be delivered before the Society, by one 
of its members. The procession will return in the 
same order in which it proceeds to the church.”’ 

A subsequent notice states that,’ ‘‘Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who have been furnished with cards of admis- 
sion to the German Church in Race-street on Saturday 
next, are respectfully informed that no person with a 
transferred ticket will be admitted.”’ 

The procession left the State House at the stated 
hour and moved down Chestnut Street to Third, to 
Race, and up Race to the German Reformed Church 
near Fourth Street, where an eulogium upon the virtues 
of the late President was pronounced by Major William 
Jackson, the former Captain of the Second Troop.“ 
Among the distinguished gentlemen present on this 
occasion were President John Adams, Vice-President 
Thomas Jefferson, members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and his Excellency Robert Lister, 
the British Minister. The procession moved in the 
following order :— 


‘‘Capt. McKean and the First City Troop Volunteer 
Cavalry, dismounted. 
‘‘Music in mourning. 
Gen. Taylor with the Artillery. 
Gen. Macpherson. 
Capt. Higbee’s company of Grenadiers. 
The Blues. 
Music in the centre playing ‘Washington’s March.’ 
Germantown Light Infantry. 

Second City Troop Volunteer Cavalry. 

A led horse, caparisoned in full war-trappings, bearing 
a portmanteau, holster, saddle, and having thrown 
around him a pair of military jack-boots, a uniform 
coat, a sword, and a cocked hat. 
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The Society of the Cincinnati, having their badges 
eovered with black ribbon. 
Officers of the army and navy. 
Officers of the militia of the city and county. 


This was the last notable event in Captain Singer’s 
administration of the Troop, although he continued 
in office two years longer. It is interesting to 
note that at this time, and for many years thereafter, 
it was customary for the First and Second City Troops, 
in addition to their individual troop drills, to drill and 
parade together, and also at times, until the dissolution 
of the organization in 1800, in company with the Mac- 
pherson Blues, to whom they were attached.“® The 
first spring drill of the Second Troop in 1800 occurred 
on April 25, in obedience to the following order. :—“* 


‘‘ras-The Second Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry, 
will meet on Friday next, 25" inst., at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, at the Ménage in Chestnut street; com- 
pletely equipped. 

‘‘ ABRAHAM SINGER, Capt.”’ 


A few days later the Troop reélected its staff of 
officers at the annual election, which was held in re- 
sponse to the following notice :—” 


‘“The Second Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry, will 
meet on Monday evening next [May 12], at Mr.Ogden’s 
tavern, Chestnut street, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
for the purpose of electing officers, agreeably to the 
militia law. 


‘¢ ABRAHAM SINGER, Capt. 
“‘May 10, [1800].’’ 


Save for the customary Fourth of July celebration 
and the dissolution of the Macpherson Legion in the 
midsummer season, nothing of importance in the mili- 
tary line occurred until the Fall meeting of the Troop, 
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on October °1, 1800, pursuant to the following sum- 
mons :—*” 
‘¢Szeconp Troop or Crry CavaLry. 

‘‘The members will meet at Mr. Ogden’s tavern, in 
Chestnut street, on Friday evening [October 31], at 7 
o’clock. 

‘‘ ABRAHAM SINGER, Capt. 

‘‘October 30, [1800].’’ 


In 1801 a new militia law was passed by the State 
Legislature, which in many of its provisions, failed to 
meet with popular approval. This law marked the es- 
tablishing of the pernicious system of ‘‘militia muster- 
ing,’’ which was destined to last for over two score 
years, to the detriment of the militia and the scandaliz- 
ing of the communities the country over. By this law 
all men enrolled in the militia were compelled to turn 
out for muster on five different days in the year or be 
fined one dollar for every non-attendance.” This 
obligation was the cause of considerable murmuring, 
since it necessitated the loss of valuable time from 
business duties, and predisposed to drunkenness and 
rioting. Numerous complaints were recorded, especi- 
ally among the infantrymen,® who were drawn from 
the poorer classes, and could ill afford the time or the 
money collected as fines. | 

The advent of Thomas McKean, Jun., as Brigade 
Major, marked the beginning of an era of a revival of 
interest and activity in the city military affairs. Al- 
most his first act upon assuming his office was the issu- 
ance of the following stirring notice :—” 


““Crry Miiria 
‘‘The discipline of the Brigade and a due collection 
of the F1ryzus that may be incurred by absentees on the 
approaching days of muster, essentially depending on 
an adherence to the organization enjoined by law— The 
gentlemen commanding the different Regiments and 
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Troops of Horse, will, it is confidently anticipated, re- 
port forthwith such vacancies as are in their respective 
corps, selecting and recommending at the same time, 
proper characters to fill the offices. This early inti- 
mation, published at the desire of the General of the 
Brigade, will, it is hoped, be indulgently received and 
promptly attended to by his brother officers. 
““Tyomas M°Kuan, Junior, 
‘‘Brigade Major. 
‘‘Web. 13, 1802.”’ 


In accordance with the usual custom, the officers of 
the First Division of Pennsylvania Militia assembled 
at noon on July 4, 1802, at the State House, in uniform 
and with side arms, to congratulate the Governor of the 
Commonwealth on the anniversary of the day of Na- 
tional Liberty.” 

Owing to the increasing pressure of business, Cap- 
tain Singer relinquished the command of the Second 
Troop, in 1802, after a term of service covering nine 
years of unusually active military life. He was suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Borden M°Kean, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, who, however, officiated as Captain 
but a few months and was succeeded, early in 1803, by 
Thomas Willing Francis. 


CHAPTER XV 
CAPTAIN JOSEPH BORDEN MCKEAN.*® 


Joseph Borden McKean, eldest son of Governor and 
Chief Justice Thomas McKean (born March 19, 1734; 
died June 24, 1817) and Mary Borden (born in 1744; 
died March 12, 1773) was born in Newcastle, Delaware, 
on Sunday, July 28, 1764. He acquired his education 
in the College of Philadelphia [University of Pennsyl- 
vania |, which institution he entered in 1779, graduating 
in 1782, and subsequently receiving his Master’s degree 
on May 30,1811. Taking up the study of law, he was 
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admitted to the Philadelphia bar on September 10, 
1785, and to the Chester County bar the same year. 
On July 30, 1785, he took the oath of allegiance to the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

On April 13, 1786, when 22 years old, he was married, 
in the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, to Hannah 
(Born December 12, 1764; died in Philadelphia, March 
2, 1845, in her 81st year), daughter of Colonel Samuel 
Miles (died Dec. 29, 1805,) and Catherine Wister. Six 
days later, on April 19, 1786, he was elected a member 
of the First City Troop, of which organization he was 
the First Corporal in 1794, during the Whisky Insur- 
rection. He was re-elected to this office in 1796, and on 
August 15, 1803, was commissioned Second Lieutenant. 
He was placed on the Honorary Roll of this Troop on 
November 19, 1803. On account of his services during 
the Whisky Insurrection, McKean with about thirty 
other members of the three City Troops became in- 
volved in a quarrel with William Duane, Editor of 
“‘The Aurora,’’ in 1799, which ultimately became a 
political issue. The suit instituted by Duane, finally 
resulted in an acquittal. On October 31, 1789, Mr. Me- 
ickean signed a petition endorsing the candidacy of Gen- 
eral Daniel Brodhead for the office of Surveyor Gen- 
eral. 

In 1784, when but 30 years of age, Mr. McKean was 
elected a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
_ which office he held until his death. In July, 1798, he 
became Captain of a Volunteer Troop of Light Horse 
recruited for service in the contemplated war with 
France; he commanded this organization for eighteen 
months. On May 19, 1800, he succeeded Jared Inger- 
soll as Attorney General of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which office he held until January, 1809. In January, 
1802, he was one of the signers of the memorial from 
the gentlemen of the bar of Philadelphia to the Senate 
of the United States, praying that the Judiciary Act 
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then in force might not be repealed.*” The same year 
he succeeded Captain Singer as commander of the 
Second City Troop, but served in this capacity a few 
months only, being succeeded, in 1803, by Thomas 
Willmg Francis. On June 21, 1805, he was elected a 
Director of the Association for Promoting the Fine 
Arts and became a charter member of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. He was a member of the 
Hibernian Society; and became one of the original 
members of the State Fencibles when that company was 
organized on May 26, 1813; becoming corporal in 1814, 
and sergeant on Sept. 24,1814. He was also one of the 
original members of the Washington Guards, which 
company was organized on March 22, 1813. Upon the 
occasion of President Monroe’s visit to Philadelphia, in 
1817, he was one of a committee of distinguished citi- 
zens appointed to wait on him. 

On March 27, 1817, he was appointed Associate Judge 
of the District Court of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia; on October 1, 1818, he was commissioned Presid- 
ing Judge; on March 17, 1821, he was again appointed 
an Associate Judge; and on March 21, 1825, he was re- 
commissioned Presiding Judge, which office he filled at 
the time of his death. In 1824 (or earlier) he was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety [which was founded by Benjamin Franklin for 
the promotion of useful knowledge, and is the oldest 
scientific Institution in the United States]. He was 
also a member of the first Board of Directors of the 
Law Association of Philadelphia, which was organized 
on March 29, 1826. 

Judge McKean lived at the corner of Third and Pine 
Streets, in the house formerly occupied by his father, 
the Governor; and here he died, intestate, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1826, in the 63° year of his age. He was buried 
in the graveyard of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia. He had twelve children. 

Vor. XLIX.—6 
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CuHaprerR XVI 
CAPTAIN THOMAS WILLING FRANCIS.“ 


Captain Francis, of the Second City Troop, was 
descended in the following distinguished line :—Philip 
Francis, Royalist, Mayor of Plymouth, England, in 
1644; his son, Rev. Dr. John Francis, Dean of Leighton, 
Ireland, 1680-1695; his son, Rev. John Francis, Dean 
of Lismore, Ireland, in 1722, who married a Miss 
Tench; their son, Tench Francis, came to America in 
1700, and settled in Kent County, Maryland. Here he 
married Elizabeth Turbutt, in 1724, and moved to Tal- 


bot County, Maryland, and thence, in 1738, to Philadel- 


phia, becoming Attorney General of Pennsylvania in 
1744, which office he held until 1752. He was Recorder 
of Philadelphia from 1752 to 1754, and died in Phila- 
delphia on August 14,1758. He was first cousin 
of Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of the 
““Junius’’ letters. His sons were Colonel Turbutt 
Francis (born June 24, 1740) of Northumberland 
County, Pa., who, on June 6, 1764, was commissioned 
commander of the First Pennsylvania Battalion, and 
also acted as Captain of the first company, and who, 
on September 27, 1770, married Sarah, daughter 
of Colonel Samuel Mifflin (died in Reading, Pa., May 
14,1781) and Rebecca Edgehill; and Tench Francis, Jr. 

Tench Francis, Jr., was born in Talbot County, Mary- 
land, in 1730; came with his father in 1738 to Philadel- 
phia, and on February 8, 1762, married Anne Shippen 
(born July 16, 1733; died Jan. 2, 1812) daughter of 
Charles Willing and Anne Shippen, by whom he 
had nine children. He was a prosperous merchant 
of Philadelphia at the time of the Revolution, and 
was a liberal subscriber to funds for the cause of the 
Colonists. He also, in 1775, became a Captain in the 
Third Battalion of Philadelphia Associators; and 
the same year was made Colonel of the Fifth 
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County Battalion. In 1779, he was recorded as a pri- 
vate in the First Company, First Battalion, Phila- 
delphia Associators, Colonel William Bradford. Later, 
on July 18, 1781, he was commissioned Captain of the 
Fifth Company First Battalion of Philadelphia Associ- 
ators, Colonel James Read. In 1794, he is recorded 
as a private in the Third Company, Third Philadelphia 
Regiment, Colonel Samuel McLane. He was the 
first cashier of the Bank of North America [which 
was the first chartered bank in North America]; 
and a member of the Mount Regale Fishing Company, 
The Fishing Company of Fort St. David’s, The Glou- 
cester Fox Hunting Club [instituted 1766], and the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. He died in Phila- 
delphia in 1800. The original estate of the Francis 
family stretched from the vicinity of Lemon Hill in 
Fairmount Park to the present Ridge Avenue, includ- 
ing the site of Francisville. 

Thomas Willing Francis was the son of Tench Fran- 
cis, Jr., and Anne Shippen Willing, and was born in 
Philadelphia on August 30,1767. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1781, and graduated from 
that Institution in 1784; after which he engaged in 
mercantile life, in which he was destined to achieve con- 
siderable success. In 1786, he is recorded as a 
private in the Fourth Company, Second Philadelphia 
Battalion, Colonel James Read. He was a member of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce for several 
years, and served upon its Committee the first month 
of its existence (February, 1801) and repeatedly there- 
after, and in 1815, was its First Vice-President. In 
January, 1806, together with Stephen Girard and other 
leading merchants of the city, he signed a memorial 
to the President and Congress of the United States, 
urging the improvement of the condition of the foreign 
commerce of the country. 

On September 25, 1794, when 27 years of age, he 
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married his cousin, Dorothy (born in Philadelphia, 
July 16, 1772; died, in Philadelphia, August 2, 1847), 
daughter of the Honorable Thomas Willing and Anne 
McCall. By her he had ten children. 

In January, 1802, Mr. Francis was elected a Director 
of the Insurance Company of North America, and 
served in this capacity until his death. He was also 
elected, about this time a Director of the Bank of 
Philadelphia. During the War of 1812, he became a 
member of the Washington Benevolent Society [an in- 
fluential patriotic organization of the City of Philadel- 
phia]. On May 6, 1813, he was a member of the Gen- 
eral Committee of Superintendence for the protection 
of the Delaware River and the City of Philadelphia,® 
which committee was discharged in February, 1814. 
He also served a term as member of Common Council; 
and, in 1815, was elected a Manager of the Ridge Turn- 
pike Company. He was also a member of the 
Hibernian Society. 

Early in 1803, when 36 years of age, Mr. Francis 
succeeded Attorney General Joseph Borden McKean 
as Captain of the Second City Troop, which position 
he held for seven years, retiring from the command of 
the Troop in 1810, when he was succeeded by First 
Lieutenant Thomas Cadwalader. He was also some 
time (1798 to 1803) a private in the First City Troop, 
being placed upon the Honorary roll of this Troop upon 
his election to the Captaincy of the Second Troop. 

Captain Francis became a Trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1813, and served in that capacity 
until his death in 1815. He was ever prominent in the 
social life of the city and active in all its functions up 
to the time of his demise, frequently officiating as a 
member of the Board of Managers of the famous 
Philadelphia Assembly On June 6, 1806, he repre- 
sented the Second Troop at the funeral of Colonel 
Michael Kitts, a distinguished officer of the Militia. He 
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was a member of the Committee appointed on Septem- 
ber 7, 1812, to have prepared pieces of silver plate for 
presentation to Captain Isaac Hull and Lieutenant 
Charles Morris of the United States Frigate ‘‘Constitu- 
tion’? in commemoration of their victory over the 
British Frigate ‘‘Guerriere,’’ and he also served on a 
similar committee which in April, 1814, presented a 
silver urn to Captain James Biddle, of the United 
States Sloop of War ‘‘ Wasp,’’ for her victory over the 
‘*Hrolic.’? He was one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
complimentary dinner tendered Captain Jacob Jones 
on December 11, 1812; a member of the committee of 
arrangement for the dinner to Commodore Stephen 
Decatur on January 18, 1813, and also for the 
dinner to Commodore William Bainbridge on December 
2, of the same year; and on May 20,1812, presided at the 
dinner given in the Mansion House to Count Nicholas 
Pahlen, Minister from Brazil to the United States.‘ 

Captain Francis died in Philadelphia, on June 2, 
1815, when but 48 years of age.** The following an- 
nouncements appeared in the papers of June 3:— 

‘‘Drep—yesterday morning, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, THomas Wiiuine Francis, Esquire. 

‘“Tn the death of this amiable and respectable Gentle- 
man, society is deprived of one of its most valuable 
and useful members; numerous friends and relatives 
suffer the loss of a faithful associate and affectionate 
kinsman; and an afflicted family, to whom he was en- 
deared by the most exemplary conduct as a Husband 
and father, mourn a bereavement which no consolation 
can supply.”’ 


‘The President, Directors and Officers of the Bank 
of Philadelphia—The Officers and Directors of the 
Philadelphia Insurance Company—The Officers and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce—are respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral of the late THomas 
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Wine Francis, Hsq., tomorrow morning [June 4] 
at eight o’clock.”’ 


‘“‘The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of the late 
Thomas Willing Francis, Esq. tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock. June 3.”’ 


‘‘The members of the Washington Benevolent So- 
ciety are particularly requested to attend the funeral 
of their late fellow-member, Thomas W. Francis, from 
his late dwelling [No. 98 South Third Street], on Sun- 
day morning at eight o’clock. June 3.’’ 


‘‘The friends of the late THomas Witiine FRANCIS, 
Esq. are respectfully invited to attend his funeral to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock. June 3.’’ 


‘In SeLect and Common CouncIL. 
‘¢ June 2d, 1815. 


‘‘Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
they deeply regret the death of THomas W. Francis, 
Esq., late a worthy and useful member of the Common 
Council: That as a testimony of respect for his mem- 
ory, and as expressive of their sense of the loss which 
the City has sustained, Councils will attend his funeral 
in their official capacity :—that the Mayor, Recorder 
and Aldermen of the City be requested to unite with 
them in such attendance, and that a committee of one 
member from each Council be appointed to make such 
arrangements as may be necessary to carry this Reso- 
lution into effect. 

‘(James 8. Surry, Esq. of the Common Council, and 
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Joun B. Wattacer, Esq. of the Select Council, were 
appointed. 
‘*Hatract from the Minutes 
‘‘THoMAS BRADFORD, JY., 
‘Clerk of the Select Council.’’ 


The Second City Troop attended the funeral in a 
body, and there were also present representatives from 
the First and Third City Troops as well as many offi- 
cers of the First Division of the Pennsylvania Militia 
and other prominent citizens. 

Captain Francis was related by blood or marriage to 
most of the old Philadelphia families, including such 
well-known names as Tilghman, Coxe, Lawrence, Ship- 
pen, Miffin, Bayard, Page, Gardiner, M*Murtrie and 
Kane. His son, Thomas Willing Francis, born in 1810, 
died on April 17, 1841, in his 31st year. His daughter, 
Mary Willing Francis, married in 1819 her cousin, Dr. 
Robert Powell Page (born January 11, 1794; died in 
Virginia in March, 1849). 


Cuapter XVII 
THE MILITARY UNREST IN AMERICA DURING THE 
NAPOLEONIC ERA. 

Captain Francis assumed the command of the Second 
City Troop under exceptionally favorable auspices; 
and while his administration of the Troop affairs was 
not distinguished by notable events, such as signalled 
out the captaincy of Abraham Singer, he left the or- 
ganization the stronger for his command thereof, and 
noted for its military efficiency. John Barker had 
but recently been appointed to the Brigadier General- 
ship of the Philadelphia Troops, and Thomas M°Kean, 
Jr., was acting as Brigade Major, although he was 
shortly to withdraw from the service, to the great regret 
of his fellow officers. These men were both enthusiastic 
soldiers, having the welfare of the Brigade at heart. 
Some conception of the efficiency and activity of the 
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former officer may be entertained from the General and 
Brigade Orders which were issued at this time. On 
New Year’s day, 1803, appeared the following :—® 


‘‘GENERAL ORDERS. 

‘‘In consequence of orders from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral [Richard Humpton]* the officers commanding 
Regiments of Infantry, Artillery and Troops of Horse, 
attached to the City Brigade, will without delay deliver 
to the Brigade Inspector, returns of the strength of 
their respective commands, the condition of their arms, 
ammunition, field pieces, drums, colours, and every- 
thing necessary to form a camp. 

‘“‘The Brigadier General flatters himself that these 
orders will be attended to with that promptness which 
has ever distinguished the troops he has had the honor 
to command. 

‘‘Joun Barker, Brig. Gen. 

‘““N. B. Jouwn SmituH, Esquire, Marshal of the Hast- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, is appointed Brigade 
- Major to the City Brigade, and is to be respected ac- 
cordingly. 

‘‘ January 1, 1803.”’ 


Two weeks later the following important notice ap- 

peared :—® 
‘‘BricaDE Notice. 

‘‘The Field Officers and those commanding Cavalry 
attached to the City Brigade, will meet at Major 
Kkitts’s*“*, on Wednesday evening next, the 19™ inst., at 
6 o’clock, on business of the utmost importance to the 
Brigade 

‘‘JoHn Barker, Brig. Gen. 

‘¢ Jan. 17 [1803].”’ 

It is probable that at this meeting was ratified the 
election of Captain Francis to the command of the 
Second Troop. In less than a week later appeared 
the following: 
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“*BrIGADE ORDERS 


‘‘The general considers it an indispensible duty once 
more to call upon the commanding officers of Regiments 
in the most earnest terms to complete their regimental 
returns and deliver them without delay to the General 
or the Brigade Inspector. 

‘‘Tf any circumstance can stimulate the officers to 
discharge their duty, it must be the pressing calls of the 
Governor on this subject and the solicitude of the 
President, to ascertain the strength of the Union. 

‘‘Joun Barker, Brig. Gen. 

““N.B. An adjourned meeting of the field officers 
attached to the City Brigade will be held at Major 
Kitt’s on Monday evening, the 24" inst., at six o’clock. 
It is expected the officers will be punctual, as business 
of no less consequence than the existence of the Brigade 
will be laid before them.’’ 

‘< January 22° [1803]. 

This importunity bore good fruit. The Brigade 
was inspired with new vigor and increased rapidly in 
military efficiency. In consequence of this awakened 
interest, together with the spirit of military unrest that 
pervaded this country as well as the blood-drenched 
lands of Europe, there occurred on May 16 of this year 
[1803] the most imposing military parade in the city of 
Philadelphia since the Revolution.” On this day the 
City Brigade, under the command of Brigadier General 
John Barker, paraded five regiments, numbering three 
thousand men; there were twelve flank companies, an 
artillery regiment and two corps of cavalry. The Sec- 
ond City Troop participated on this occasion, as is 
shown by the following notice, the first on record bear- 
ing the name of Captain Francis :— 


“*TRooP ORDERS. 


““The gentlemen comprising the Second City Troop 
of Cavalry, will meet on Monday next, the 16™ inst. at 
3 o’clock P. M. at Fouquet’s Tavern. 
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‘‘By order of Capt. Thomas W. Francis 
‘‘PHitip Stern, Sergeant. 
‘‘May 14, [1803].”’ | 
On July 4" the Militia Legion’® paraded as usual in 
two divisions commanded respectively by Major Jonas 
Simmons and Major Thomas Willis.” The cavalry 
troops participated in the national celebration, as was 
their wont, and several new infantry companies made 
their first appearance at this time.“ The Second City 
Troop, on this occasion, was commanded by Lieutenant 
Shaefer.”” 
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1813.—Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, pp. 494 and 534; American Daily 
Advertiser, April 7, 1802. 

*° Thomas Willis, in 1779, a taxpayer in Upper Delaware Ward, was 
an old Revolutionary soldier and “was engaged in the capture, by a 
hazardous enterprise on the Delaware, of the first British vessel that 
was condemned in New Jersey during the Revolution.” Early in 1777, 
he was commissioned an Ensign in the Second Company of the Second 
Battalion of Philadelphia Associators, Colonel Sharp Delaney. On July 
12, 1777, he was commissioned Second Lieutenant in this company, and 
was stationed at Billingsport, Pa. In November, 1777, he was Second 
Lieutenant in the Fourth Company, Second Battalion. On April 15, 
1780, he was commissioned Captain of the First Company, Fifth Phila- 
delphia City Battalion, Colonel John Shee; on May 3, 1783, he was 
elected Captain of the Seventh Company, First Battalion, Colonel Shee; 
on March 26, 1786, he was commissioned Captain of the Eighth Com- 
pany, Third Battalion; on May 1, 1792, he was elected Captain of the 
Eighth Company, Second Battalion, Lieut. Colonel William Will; on 
July 2, 1793, he was elected Major of the Second Battalion, Fifth Regi- 
ment, but did not receive his commission; on August 18, 1794, he was 
commissioned Major of the Second Battalion of the Fifth Regiment, 
Colonel William Nichols, and subsequently became Major of the First 
Battalion of this regiment. Later he became Colonel of the 25th 
Regiment P. M. and Colonel of the Second Battalion of the Phila- 
delphia Republican Militia Legion. On July 4, 1803, he commanded 
the second division of the Legion; and on May 12, 1804, as Colonel, 
commanded the left wing of the Legion. On October 1, 1786, he mar- 
ried Hannah Charlesworth, in the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 
He died in Philadelphia on February 6, 1806. 

** Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 516. 

*? Aurora, July 6, 1803. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wook Motices. 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS BETWEEN NATIons. By Thomas 
Willing Balch, Philadelphia. Allen, Lane and Scott, 1924. 

The title of this book precisely states its subject. Disputes between 
nations may be broadly divided into two classes; First, those which 
involve legal questions, and second, those which involve political ques- 
tions. Legal questions are such as do not involve the political power 
or prestige in the world of contesting nations; political questions are 
such as involve vitally the well being or the very existence of opposing 
states. Legal questions may be settled under rules of international 
law, by international tribunals. Political questions can only be settled 
by the arbitrament of war. The author has reviewed various inter- 
national disputes in the world’s history and has shown how the legal 
questions have been settled for the most part peacefully, and how the 
political questions have torn the world with wars. The book is written 
with such lucidity that even inexperienced laymen may read it with 
ease and pleasure and find it helpful in understanding the current 
discussions relating to the League of Nations and international courts. 
Above all it shows the futility of a League of Nations as a means of 
preserving the peace of the world. 

AS BAW: 


REVOLUTIONARY REcorDS OF MaryLanp. Part I. By Gaius Marcus 
Brumbaugh, M.D., and Margaret Roberts Hodges. Washington, D. C.: 
Printed by Rufus H. Darby Printing Company, 1924. 

This volume is of special value to those hereditary-patriotic societies 
established for the express purpose of collecting and preserving historical 
papers of the Revolution and recording the achievements of its patriots; 
organizations requiring proof of service and loyalty to the American 
cause as the main requirements for eligibility to membership. Its preface 
states that Mrs. Margaret Roberts Hodges discovered in various places 
in Maryland important documents of the American Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods. Such “hitherto unknown and inaccessible records” 
form this publication. On its pages will be found the names of those 
who took the oath of fidelity and support in the year 1778, in the 
counties of Montgomery, Washington and Frederick, and important 
records of loyal civil service (1775-1783) in Prince George County, 
Maryland. Reproductions in facsimile are given of the original oaths 
taken in 1778 by Jacob Bishop, Bennett Chew and Edward Tilghman. 
This oath of allegiance was required of the citizens of Maryland by 
Act of Assembly (5 February 1777), especially of those holding posi- 
tions of trust or actively engaged in business and political transactions. 
An exceedingly useful index of names completes the first part, and it 
is hoped that other numbers will follow in rapid succession. 

E. 8. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS OF THE ANCESTRY OF CAPTAIN ABRAM PIATT 
ANpDREW. Compiled by Charles F, Cochran. A Chart. Privately 
Printed (1924). 

Unlike most genealogical charts, this publication furnishes unusually 
exhaustive biographical sketches of the important members of the 
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families treated. Yet no effort has been spared to accurately trace the 
various lines of descent and the strictly genealogical matter is consider- 
able. Those interested in the Andrew family of New Jersey; the fam- 
ily of Thomas Armstrong of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania; 
Bethell, Brunson and Chamberlin of New Jersey; the family of Major 
William Goforth (born in Philadelphia in 1731) ; Livingston of Somerset 
County, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; Lucas of Pennsylvania; Morris 
of Monmouth County, New Jersey, and Piatt and Poole of Philadelphia, 
should consult this chart. The Irish families of Beresford, Cary, Skip- 
ton and Staples, as well as a few other families of New York and 
elsewhere, are also represented on this exceedingly useful chart. The 
biographies of Major William Goforth and Colonel John Armstrong, 
who distinguished themselves in the Revolution as well as later in life, 
hitherto inadequately portrayed, are worthy of special notice. Indeed, 
Mr. Cochran, who was at one time connected with the Manuscript Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, has produced an excellent and authori- 
tative work of considerable interest and value. 
E. 8. 
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A RARE DUTCH DOCUMENT CONCERNING THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY DANIEL B. SHUMWAY, Pu.D. 


In 1686 there appeared in Amsterdam a pamphlet in 
the Dutch language whose title translated into English 
reads: Detailed Information and Account for those 
who are inclined to go to America and are interested 
in settling in the Province of America, with a Preface 
containing various noteworthy things concerning the 
present condition and the government of the Province. 
Never before printed but now first published by Robert 
Webb at Amsterdam at Jacob Claus, Bookseller in 
Prince Street, 1686. 

The writer, Robert Webb, was an Englishman who, 
according to his own statement, had been seven years 
in America at the time he wrote the pamphlet. Accord- 
ing to the Quaker register of Phila. he died in 1700 and 
was buried as non-Quaker, tho his wife was a member 
of the Society of Friends. She was a widow when he 
married her, as is evidenced by a record found in the 
Minutes of the Board of Property of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,! which states that Robert Webb was 

1Printed in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, in 1890, vol. xix, 


p. 74. 
99 
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granted a warrant for the High Street lot proportion- 
able to John Barber’s purchase of 2500 acres, he havy- 
ing married the said Barber’s widow. The records also 
contain a letter of attorney, given by Robert Webb and 
his wife to Patrick Robinson, empowering the latter, 
as his attorney, to sell the property; another entry 
records the conveyance of the lot to William Salsbury, 
July 22, 1693. Webb appears also as a witness to two 
different wills, one of Charles Sanders, 7 mo. 30, 1698, 
and that of Edward Robinson, Sept. 7, 1697, showing 
that he was residing in Philadelphia at that time. He 
is further mentioned in the Colonial records (vol. 1,538) 
as seizing as Marshall of the Admiralty some goods in 
June 1697. If now Webb had been seven years in 
America when he wrote his pamphlet, he must have 
come here in 1679, provided the pamphlet was pub- 
lished the same year as written. Since Philadelphia 
had not as yet been founded at this date, and the 
country, with the exception of a narrow strip of land 
along the Delaware where a few Swedish hamlets were 
situated, was sparsely populated, Webb probably had 
been for a good part of the time in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia.? In his preface he mentions the fact that he had 
associated with the planters, especially in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and further 
states that he was in Philadelphia towards the close of 
his stay. In a conveyance of a property in Philadelphia 
which he made to William Salsbury in 1693 he is spoken 
of as ‘‘a merchant of the County of Talbot in the 
Province of Maryland2 A Robert Webb of Talbot 
County, Maryland is also mentioned in the Proceedings 
of the Council of Maryland as appearing with others 
in a certain legal matter before this body on October 
15th, 1683. This is presumably the same Webb, as the 


*See Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. 
iii, p. 318. ; 
’ See Penna. Archives, Sec. , Ser. xix, 122-4. 
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date* corresponds very well with the time of his prob- 
able sojourn in this province. An inquiry concerning 
Webb, directed to the Maryland Historical Society, 
elicited only a negative response. Nor was it possible 
to obtain any information about him from the Refer- 
ence Library of the Society of Friends in London, 
except his authorship of the pamphlet under considera- 
tion. 

Webb’s pamphlet was part of the extensive propa- 
ganda, organized by William Penn for the purpose of 
obtaining settlers from Holland and Germany. It was 
under the direction of Benjamin Furly, an English 
Quaker, residing as a merchant in Rotterdam. Furly 
was Penn’s trusted agent and was quite effective in 
turning the tide of German emigration toward America. 
He was one of the organizers of the Frankford Land 
Co. and negotiated the first land purchase of the Cre- 
felders. It was through his efforts that passage was 
engaged on the ‘‘Concord’’ for the 33 German emi- 
grants who landed on October 6th, 1682 in Philadel- 
phia and were met on their arrival by both Penn and 
Pastorius.® 

Penn’s visits to Germany, of which he made three, 
and for which he was coached by Furly, as Sachse ex- 
presses it, resulted in a number of interesting tracts, 
four of which were left with Furly for revision and 
translation. They were later published by Furly at his 
own expense (Sachse, p. 121). It is therefore not un- 
likely that Furly was also responsible for the transla- 
tion and publication of the pamphlet which forms the 
subject of this paper.® This is all the more likely, as 
it was printed by the Amsterdam bookseller Jacob 


“See Maryland Archives, xvii, 167. 

®See Julius Sachse, The Fatherland, p. 8. A biographical sketch of 
Furly will be found in the PENNA. Mag. or HIst., vol. xix, pp. 277-305. 

*It is not impossible that Furly did the translation himself, as he is 
said to have written with equal facility in English, French, German and 
Dutch. 
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Claus, who accompanied Penn on his first visit to Ger- 
many in 1671 as companion and interpreter. (Sachse, 
yeas Be 

These visits of Penn to Germany and the subsequent 
efforts of Furly resulted, as is well known, in the for- 
mation of two companies among the religious separa- 
tists in and around Krisheim. The one, the Frankfurt 
Company, purchased 15,000 acres of land in the new 
Province of Pennsylvania and sent out Francis Daniel 
Pastorius as their representative. The other company, 
the Crefeld Colony purchased the land as individuals 
through Furly.’ 

Almost immediately after Penn received the con- 
firmation of the grant of the Province, he began to issue 
accounts of it. The first one, of 1681, entitled: Some 
Account of the Province of Pennsylvania iv America, 
was translated into both German and Dutch and pub- 
lished the same year, the one in Amsterdam, the other 
at Rotterdam. Presumably in the following year, 1682, 
there appeared a pamphlet furnishing information for 
prospective settlers in Pennsylvania, entitled: Informa- 
tion and Direction to such Persons as are inclined to 
America, More especially Those related to the Province 
of Pennsylvania. The author of this pamphlet is not 
known, but it has been attributed to Penn, altho with- 
out definite proof. At any rate it was most certainly 
prepared under his direction.® 

According to Sachse one Dutch translation of this 
was found among the Penn papers of the Historical 
Society. It bears the title: Nader Informatie of 
Onderrechtinge voor de gene die genegen zijn om na 
America te gaan, ete.® 


“See Pennypacker, The Settlement of Germantown, Phila., 1883, p. 31. 

* Originals of this exist in the Carter Brown Library and in that of 
the Historical Society of Penna. A reprint will be found in the PENNA. 
Mag. or History, vol. iv, p. 330, et seq. 

* Facsimiles of the title pages of all these pamphlets will be found 
in the Appendix to Sachse’s work. 
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Other documents on Pennsylvania continued to ap- 
pear in rapid succession and were translated into 
French, Dutch and German, but do not.concern us here 
further.!° Four years later there appeared the pamph- 
let for which Robert Webb wrote the preface. It is not 
generally known that the main part of Webb’s pamph- 
let is a later translation, or at any rate a later edition 
of the Information and Direction mentioned above. 
F. D. Stone, former librarian of the Historical Society, 
who wrote the chapter on the Founding of Pennsyl- 
vania in Winsor’s History simply says: In 1686 the 
series (of pamphlets) only shows a brief Dutch tract; 
in a foot note he quotes the title from the Carter Brown 
catalogue. He does not seem to be aware that the 
library of the Historical Society likewise contained a 
copy. Julius Sachse, who had access to the documents 
in the Historical Society, simply says that a later Dutch 
edition with a somewhat different heading was issued 
in 1686. His remark may be based on that of Stone, 
quoted above. Scholars have been misled by the state- 
ment on the title page of Webb’s pamphlet to the effect 
that it had never before been printed, but was now first 
published by Robert Webb at Amsterdam. A compari- 
son of the main part of the pamphlet with the original 
of 1682 shows at once that it is only a translation, albeit 
a rather free, one of this latter. Webb can claim orig- 
inality only for the preface and his remark only applies 
to it. A careful search made at the Historical Society 
has failed to disclose the earlier edition which Sachse 
claims to have seen, so that there exists a fair doubt 
as to whether Sachse did not make a mistake and that 
there never was any Dutch translation prior to 1686. 

As to Webb’s preface it would seem probable that he, 
as an Englishman, wrote it in English and that it was 


Detailed accounts of them will be found in Winsor and Sachse. 
* See Winsor, p. 506. 
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then sent over, translated and prefixed to the 1686 
edition of the Dutch translation of the Information and 
Direction. The preface was evidently written in Eng- 
land, as he uses the adverbs ‘there’ and ‘thither’ in 
speaking of America, and in one case says directly ‘here 
in England.’ However no English print or manuscript 
of Webb’s preface has come to light. It is one of the 
rarest documents pertaining to the early history of 
Pennsylvania, existing, as far as we know, in only two 
copies, one in the Carter Brown Library, the other in 
that of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. It is 
the aim of this article to give a general idea of Webb’s 
preface and of the Dutch translation of the Information 
and Direction of 1682 and to print an English transla- 
tion not only of Webb’s preface but also of the main 
part of the pamphlet. 


WEBB’S PREFACE. 


Webb begins his account of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania with the statement that he is as well qualified 
to speak of the country as any one, as he had lived seven 
years there and had made it his business to inform him- 
self of the nature of the land and the customs of the 
people. In fact he considers his account to be the most 
accurate that has appeared. He dwells at first on the 
advantageous position of Pennsylvania, lying in the 
centre of the English Colonies, having on the southwest 
Maryland, Virginia and Carolina and on the northeast 
New York and New England. The location is advan- 
tageous, not only for safety, but also for trade, as the 
Spaniards are located on the other side of Carolina and 
the French beyond New England. 

He speaks of Philadelphia as lying forty miles above 
salt water and 120 miles from the Capes, on two navi- 
gable rivers, the Delaware and the Schuylkill. Tho but 
three and one-half years old, it has not less than 800 
houses and is surrounded by more than one hundred 
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villages. He emphasizes the excellence of the govern- 
ment, the governor being at great pains to make it as 
good as possible and maintaining at his own expense, 
not only his position as governor, but defraying the 
expenses of the government itself. 

Webb states that he travelled into the interior to 
examine the quality of the soil, the rivers and springs 
and considers the land to be fully the equal of Virginia 
and Maryland which are comomnly thought to contain 
the best land. It is well supplied with excellent forests 
consisting of oak, black walnut, cedar, locust, chestnut 
and ash trees. He speaks of the great Onestoga Valley 
which stretches to the Susquehanna. By this he prob- 
ably means the Conestoga Valley. He waxes enthusi- 
astic over the beauties of the Susquehanna, a river a 
mile wide and with not a rock or reef to be seen. He 
tells us he spent fully ten days and nights along the 
river and comes to the conclusion that, whether it be 
the question of the wholesomeness or excellence of the 
land, the number of springs, the abundance of fish, birds 
and game, or of the healthful air, one could wish no 
better or more pleasant location for planters. He gives 
an instance of how quickly money may be made on land 
by relating the case of a man who bought ten thousand 
acres for 200 pounds sterling and later sold one thou- 
sand acres for the sum he had paid for all, without a 
hand having been employed to clear it, so that in 
consequence he owned nine thousand acres for which 
he had paid nothing. Beef does not seem to have been 
especially cheap, costing three groats (24 cents) 
a pound, but bacon at three and mutton at six cents a 
pound make one long for the good old days again. He 
praises the wheat and rye of Chester County and speaks 
of the prospects of obtaining a good wine from the ex- 
perience which some Frenchmen have had with the 
grape vines which grow wild there. Linen, he tells, is 
a young but promising industry, whale oil is being made 
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from captured whales, one furnishing several thousand 
barrels of oil. The tobacco harvest on the low lands 
yields two thousand hogsheads yearly, and but for the 
lack of hands might be fully a hundred times as much. 
Much of the land is marshy, but is excellent for tobacco 
and even the uncultivated can support herds of cattle 
in winter as well as in summer. It can be drained at 
slight expense and will produce sixty fold, as a recent 
test had shown. Handicrafts are well represented, es- 
pecially in Philadelphia where there are enough car- 
penters and masons to build a hundred houses thirty 
feet square and three stories high in the space of a year. 

The government, he tells us, consists of the governor, 
his council and a state assembly, chosen by the people 
of the six counties. The council, we learn, consists of 
eighteen members, three from each county. All bills 
originate in the council and are adopted or rejected, as 
the case may be, by the assembly. He describes at great 
length a new contrivance, a balloting box, designed to 
prevent partiality and bribery. He tells us it is a se- 
cure box made in the shape of a house, having within a 
partition, and each compartment being of a special 
color. In the top of the roof there is an opening like 
a chimney through which one thrusts one’s hand and 
lets a bean fall into whichsoever compartment one will, 
without any of the bystanders being able to see on which 
side one lets the bean glide into it, after one has agreed 
beforehand which compartment shall be reckoned for 
one person and which for another. 

Lawyers must have stood a small chance of making 
a living, for he writes: ‘Every one may plead his own 
cause and no one may plead the cause of another for 
money.’ Complete liberty exists in worshipping God 
according to one’s own fashion. All foreigners become 
naturalized by swearing allegiance to the government. 
Peace makers or arbiters are yearly chosen from each 
county to adjust differences. The institution of the 
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Orphans Court already existed, to which all persons 
entrusted with the care of orphaned children are 
obliged to give an accounting. The care taken by the 
Quakers for the education of the young is shown by the 
fact that a large school had been established to which 
children from several English colonies, including the 
Barbadoes, are sent. The methods were up to date, for 
they employed the new reform ideas of the Moravian, 
Comenius, which represented the last word in educa- 
tion in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Board and tuition amounted to only ten pounds sterling 
a year. 

Taking up the question of finances Webb informs us 
that families of six that start with a capital of one hun- 
dred pounds can get along comfortably, those that have 
but thirty pounds must either consist of fewer per- 
sons, or content themselves with a third of the amount 
of stock. Instead of three milch cows with their calves, 
a yoke of oxen, a mare and two sows with a boar, which 
is considered the normal quantity of stock, they may 
have only one cow, one goat, no oxen, no mares. They 
may use only half of the quantity of meat and must live 
on a porridge of herbs with bread broken into it, mead 
with hominy and a porridge of Indian corn, which he 
praises as being a wholesome and nourishing food. 

Taking it all in all it is quite an attractive picture 
that Webb draws of life in colonial Pennsylvania and 
it was probably of considerable influence in inducing 
people to emigrate to America. In closing he pays en- 
thusiastic tribute to Penn’s new province, for apart 
from its safe location and its exceptionally good 
climate, never, as he says, has a colony been founded 
by a more sober and able people, nor has one ever been 
conducted anywhere with the regularity, dispatch, 
progress, success and good and honest means, a thing 
which must necessarily make for the advancement and 
interest of all concerned. The which, dear reader, I 
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heartily wish you may know as well as your dutiful 
friend Robert Webb. 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE INFORMATION AND DIRECTION. 


Who it was that translated the English document and 
Webb’s Preface into Dutch we do not know. No men- 
tion of any translator is made. It was most likely done 
in Holland at the order of Benjamin Furly who, as we 
have seen, was at the head of Penn’s propaganda work 
in Holland and who was capable of making it himself. 
There is also a possibility that Jan Roelofsz van der 
Werf, a merchant of Amsterdam, may have had a hand 
in it, as he is mentioned in connection with Furly as a 
person from whom more detailed information could be 
obtained. Moreover the pamphlet appeared in Amster- 
dam where van der Werf lived, while Furly resided in 
Rotterdam. One thing, however, is certain, the un- 
known translator was well acquainted with English, for 
he has made no slips in the translation, a rather rare 
thing for those days. But while the translation is ac- 
curate, it is by no means a slavish one. On the con- 
trary the translator makes frequent changes in the in- 
terest of clearness and understanding. He not infre- 
quently expands the original and adds explanations of 
foreign words or terms which he thinks are unfamiliar 
to his readers. Let me give a few illustrations of his 
method. On page 1, where the original speaks of pieces 
of eight, he adds: ‘or Spanish pattacons.’ Similarly he 
interprets 100 pound sterling as being equivalent to 
450 pattacons or rix dollars.'* In another place he gives 
100 pounds as being the equivalent of 1100 gulden. 
Again instead of £1.5s.10d. of the original he writes 
23 English shillings, one penny, that is about 12 
guilders, 14 stivers Dutch. At times he takes the 


~The Spanish word was the equivalent of a dollar. The Dutch rix- 
dollar is a corruption of rijks daalder = the German Reichsthalder. 
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liberty of changing an arithmetical calculation of the 
original. Thus on page 8 he increases the percentage 
of gain from 25 to 30, which results in nine pounds gain 
instead of £7.10. He also adds a new item of profit on 
goods carried amounting to £15.8.9 and calculates a 
total profit of £161.3.9, as compared with the original 
£144.05. 

He interprets the expression ‘long leases’ as running 
21 and 31 years. He explains the term ‘good improve- 
ments’ to be made by a family by adding: ‘it being well 
understood that they will build on it (the land’) and 
plant it and leave it in good condition, whereby the re- 
maining land will acquire a good reputation.’ Again, 
in explanation of the expression ‘at an Improved Rent 
in Fee,’ he adds: for example in place of one penny, 
which is the quit rent for an acre of uncultivated land, 
one will perhaps obtain four pence for each acre. Where 
the original speaks of purchasing 3000 acres with 100 
pounds, the translator first puts 5000, as that was the 
original figure according to Webb’s preface, and then 
adds: ‘but because the land has risen greatly in value 
and the sale among the Indians is much higher, one 
ean buy now only 3000 acres for it which is as much 
land as is required at present for a village.’ Similarly, 
where the original speaks of settling ten families on 
5000 acres, the translator adds: ‘‘pursuant to the 
ordinance of the country which requires that a family 
should be placed on every 500 acres within one year 
after the land has been staked off, or else they must 
take up land farther inland.’’ In explanation of the 
words ‘half increase’ he adds: ‘‘that is to say, they 
shall enjoy the half of what the soil produces above 
that which they need for their family, and the half of 
the cattle which they shall breed. And if so be they 
are skilled in one or another art, and with the idea of 
greater profit apply themselves to their handicraft, then 
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they must renounce their equal share, since the land 
cannot be worked by them in the meantime.’’ 

Another long explanation is added on page six. 
Speaking of settling families on the land and giving 
them at least 30 acres (the original has 20) of land 
within fence and improved to corn and grass, he adds: 
‘‘T say at least, for one can clear more land, especially 
when more than two persons are at work, which is the 
supposed number, and if the land is not more than 
ordinarily obstructed with trees, moreover one needs 
nothing more to spur them on than half the profit, the 
which they shall enjoy from the land thus cleared.”’ 
He then adds a little calculation of his own: ‘‘and then 
I will assign to each one of them an hundred acres of 
my 5000, which cost me £3.6.8. which they shall own 
in perpetuity, provided only that they pay me for it 
one English shilling a year, which is the rent that the 
governor receives.’’ In describing the utensils and 
goods needed in America for various purposes and 
handicrafts, the original makes no mention of planting 
vineyards. The translator, however, knowing that the 
Germans were fond of this occupation, adds: ‘‘and for 
the planting of vineyards, those who have been skilled 
in this in Germany know well enough what tools they 
need.’’ In one passage the expression was evidently 
not understood at first by the translator. The original 
in describing the construction of the houses, speaks of 
clapboards which are ‘rived feather-edged.’ This he 
first translated ‘clapboards split on both sides, then 
corrected into ‘feather-wise (veders gewyse) and then 
added by way of explanation: ‘or like a knife whose 
back is thicker than the edge.’ 

How little potatoes were known in Europe at the 
close of the seventeenth century is shown by the fact 
that the translator felt it necessary to explain the word 
by adding: ‘a certain sort of Spanish earth fruit or 
root, an excellent crop.’ Another vegetable, galla- 
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vances, which I fancy few would know the meaning of 
today, is glossed as a sort of Turkish bean. Our atten- 
tion is also called to the fact that peas are not in- 
digenous to northern Europe, but were imported from 
the south and east, by his calling them Indian Pease. 
This, however, is contained in the original. 

The independence of the translator is shown not 
merely by these additions and explanations, but also by 
a number of omissions which were made for various 
reasons. In a list of vegetables for which Indian corn 
might be considered a substitute, he omits the word 
Fetches of the original, probably because he did not 
understand it. He may have been misled by the spell- 
ing with an F, instead of the more usual V. Similarly 
he omits a number of technical word's used in describ- 
ing the building of a house. The original reads: ‘‘sev- 
eral other small pieces: as Wind-beams, Braces, Studs, 
ete., which are made out of the waste Timber.’’ The 
translator writes: ‘in addition various other small 
pieces which come from the ends of the beams.’ On 
page 7 the translator omits the two following sentences 
of the original where an estimate is made of the cost 
of settling ten families on the land. ‘I think I have 
been modest in my computation. These farms are 
afterward fit for Leases at full Rent, or how else the 
owner shall please to dispose of them.’ The reason for 
this omission is not clear, perhaps it was merely care- 
lessness. A similar omission is found in the next para- 
graph but one. The original in speaking of giving each 
family thirty pounds English, adds: ‘half in hand and 
half there, which in the whole comes to £300’. This 
the translator perhaps did not understand and there- 
fore omitted it. In one case the substituting of a pro- 
noun for the nouns of the original renders the trans- 
lation less explicit. Thus on page two, where the Eng- 
lish reads: ‘This Scheam of Grazing and keeping of 
Stock may inform inquirers,’ ete. The Dutch reads 
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simply: ‘This may well inform Inquirers,’ etc. In an- 
other place he omits the computation of what the in- 
terest on money invested in land might amount to. The 
original writes: ‘an acre of land producing a like quan- 
tity with English Ground will cost £8.15s.10d. which 
at eight years purchase ought to yield three shillings 
two pence three farthings per Annum.’ The transla- 
tor omits everything after the amount of money, not 
agreeing, perhaps, with the calculation. There are also 
a number of minor omissions. Thus on page four 
in an item: ‘For three Milch Cows and Calves by their 
sides, the words ‘by their sides’ are omitted as unneces- 
sary. Similarly on page six after the word ‘Orchard’ 
the translator omits the words: ‘I paying for the trees.’ 

The principal changes, however, which the transla- 
tor makes in the original consist of corrections of the 
calculations of interest and of a few other things with 
which the translator does not agree. There are in all 
eleven such changes. Thus on page three where the 
original gives the cost of clearing land with four men 
at 15 pence per Day for each hand and states that this 
amounts to 25 shillings per acre, the translator corrects 
25 into 22 shillings and 5 pence. The calculation of the 
original is evidently based on 125 days in four months. 
The translator, however, deducts thirteen Sundays and 
bases his calculation on 112 days. As a matter of fact 
there are 17 Sundays in four months, so that the proper 
figure should be 20 shillings per acre. In the same 
paragraph the translator corrects the ten pence per 
acre, given as the cost of uncleared land, into eight 
pence and the sum total correspondingly from £1.5sh. 
10d. into 23sh. one penny, adding the Dutch equivalent 
12 guilders, 14 stivers Dutch. Not caring, perhaps, to 
make a new calculation the translator then omits en- 
tirely the statement of the original as to the amount 
per annum this would yield. Farther down where the 
original states that the profit is almost four to one, 
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the translator disagrees and writes: ‘nearly ten to 
one.’ Evidently the translator felt at times that wages 
and prices no longer corresponded to what they were 
when the English original was written, for he makes a 
number of such corrections. Thus on page nine he 
gives the wages of a day laborer as half a shilling a day 
instead of 18 pence, as in the original? Where the 
original adds that this will pay the rent within half a 
crown, the translator writes: ‘will produce the income 
of £5 sterling a year within half a shilling. In section 
vi where the original gives the cost of stocking a farm 
at £360, the translator changes this to £300. Farther 
along where the original speaks of 360 of the original 
1000 pounds as having been spent and 540 left, a mis- 
calculation of 100 pounds, the translator changes the 
figures to 400 and 600 respectively. On page nine the 
original makes a curious slip, stating that forty-nine 
pounds, eleven shillings want but twelve shillings of 
fifty pounds. This the translator rightly corrects into 
nine shillings less than fifty pounds. In similar fashion 
the translator corrects the mistake in the calculation in 
the original where the total cost of an investment of 
600 pounds plus the interest for seven years at six per 
cent is given as 832 pounds, to 852, since the interest 
on 600 for seven years at six per cent is 252 and not 
232. Again he changes the number of acres that would 
be fenced in after seven years from twenty to thirty. 
Another interesting case where the translation 
differs from the original in regard to the character of 
certain things required in the new country is found 
on the last page of the pamphlet. Here the original 
stipulates that a treble quantity of six and eight penny 
nails should be brought by the emigrants, because they 
were used in shingling the houses. The translator evi- 


% This may possibly be a misprint for one and one half shilling, which 
would correspond to the 18 pence of the English. 
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dently disagrees with this, as he changes the size to ten 
and fifteen penny nails. 

Further instances might be adduced but they would 
only weary the reader. These will suffice to show the 
character of the translation. It is evident, as I have 
already pointed out, that the translator has an excellent 
knowledge of English and that he is well informed as 
to conditions in Penn’s new colony. Furthermore he 
shows independence of thought and has an eye to ac- 
curacy of detail, or he would not have made the numer- 
ous corrections and changes that have been listed. As 
far as I can judge, the translation is couched in excel- 
lent Dutch, tho certain peculiarities seem to point to 
the provinces of either North Holland or Friesland. 
As the translation differs in many particulars from the 
English original, it has been decided to print a literal 
English rendering of it in addition to the translation 
of Webb’s preface, the original English of which has 
never come to light. 
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DETAILED INFORMATION AND ACCOUNT FOR 
THOSE WHO ARE INCLINED TO AMERICA AND ARE 
INTERESTED IN SETTLING IN THE PROVINCE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, WITH A PREFACE 


ConTAINING Various NotrewortHy THIncGs CoNCERNING 
THE PRESENT CONDITION AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE Province. Never Brerore PRINTED 
But now First PusuisHep sy Rosert 
Wess at AMSTERDAM. 


BY JACOB CLAUS, 
Bookseller, in Prince Street, 1686. 


PREFACE. 
CONTAINING NECESSARY INFORMATION FOR THE READER. 


Having lived in the regions of America more than 
seven years and associated with the planters there, es- 
pecially in Virginia, Maryland, Pensylvania and New 
Jersey, and having made it my business to inform my- 
self concerning the Nature of the Land and the customs 
of the people, I may reasonably be considered to have 
a sufficient knowledge of these parts of the world. And 
I may confidently say, that the following account and 
directions is the most special and the most accwrate of 
this kind that has ever appeared as yet. There is noth- 
ing of this nature that could be written in the course of 
a year which will change anything therein, but special 
happenings may make things there dearer or cheaper. 

But whether one have regard to the natural products 
of the soil, or to the cost, or to the methods of working, 
or to the profit that may be obtained by submission to 
Divine Providence, this is, I think, impartially caleu- 
lated: for I have had experience in this matter among 
various families of my acquaintance in these parts. 

And at the close of my stay there I dwelt especially 
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in the Province of Pensylvania, the which lies in the 
center of the English Colonies, having on the South- 
West Maryland, Virgimia and Carolina, and on the 
North-East New York and New England, which is very 
advantageous, not only for security, but also for trade. 
For the Spaniards are located on the other side of Caro- 
lina and the French beyond New England, so that the 
situation of the Province affords a speedy and easy 
communication with the surrounding English Colonies. 

This Province is situated on the west side of the 
Delaware River. The chief city is Philadelphia, which 
lies 40 English miles above salt water and about 120 
miles from the Capes. It is an English mile wide and 
2 miles long: both ends are on navigable rivers, of 
which one is the Delaware and the other the Schuylkill, 
in which ships of several hundred tons can lie along 
the whole city. It is about three and one-half years old, 
nevertheless I consider that already not less than eight 
hundred houses have been built in this period. And 
more than a hundred villages in the country, lying 
usually foursquare, so that the roads run quite straight. 
Five thousand acres formerly constituted a village, but 
now three thousand acres at the same price, namely 
£100 Sterling, provided that one English shilling re- 
mains standing on every acre as a quit rent for the 
proprietor, which is about a duyt (half a farthing) for 
each acre. Accordingly as persons buy a greater or 
less amount of land and are able to plant or to eulti- 
vate more or less of their land, there belong to the 
governor more or less privileges on account of certain 
considerations: concerning which those who desire 
more detailed information may apply to Benjamin 
Furly, merchant at Rotterdam, or to Jan Roelofzs van 
der Werf, merchant at Amsterdam. As to the govern- 
ment, the governor has taken great pains to put the 
same in good condition, and to induct the people (of 
whom the majority were inexperienced in such things) 
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into the administration of it. And he maintained at his 
own expense not only his position as governor, but in 
addition bore the expenses of the government itself. 
And I have heard from credible persons that although 
his own plantation is about eight hours (leagues) from 
town and he had 70 persons in his household, neverthe- 
less his devotion to the interests of the town in its first 
rise was so great that in the space of five months he did 
not visit his own family once. So that in the place 
where three and one-half years ago not a tree was felled 
in the forest, now a hundred families can find lodging 
in the space of an hour. 

The situation and quality of the land at large being 
already in print, I will say the less, and will only add 
that together with several others, at the request of a 
person of quality of Barbados, I traveled through the 
country into the interior to discover what kind of soil, 
rivers and springs were there: I therefore say boldly 
through my knowledge, that though it be Virgunia and 
Maryland, the which are considered to be the best lands 
of the English Colonies from Newfoundland to Florida 
and generally speaking are so, yet along the shores of 
the bay where there are many juttings out of low lands, 
for the most part surrounded with salt and brackish 
water, which makes the same rich and good for tobacco, 
yet if one should go farther inland into the forests and 
would speak of the whole land in general, I have not 
seen a better land than in the Province of Pensylvania. 
For in addition to the land having an abundance of 
pleasant Rivers and Springs, it is also adorned in many 
places with all kinds of excellent woods, such as Oak 
trees, Black nut trees and ordinary Nut trees, Cedar 
trees, Locusts, Chestnuts and Ash trees, ete. The land 
is commonly high and flat and the grass very long and 
thick, interspersed with Sassafras, Sumach, Grape 
vine, especially on the River Schuylkill and in the great 
Onestogo Valley which stretches to the Susquehanna, 
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the which is a very large and beautiful river, full of 
islands and mostly of all kinds of fish. The place where 
we first reached it, was, I believe, not less than 60 Eng- 
lish miles from its mouth where it empties into the Bay 
of Chesapeake. We rode about 7 or 8 English miles 
along the same, where it appeared to us to be about 
one English mile wide; the whole way we saw not a rock 
or reef in it. With others I undressed, went into the 
water and found the bottom sandy and strewn with 
pebbles. In order to observe everything more ac- 
curately, we sojourned full 10 days and nights along 
the river and saw that the land was extraordinarily 
beautiful, and I think I may truthfully say that the 
river furnishes at least as good land and woods as I 
have ever seen in any part of America. So that 
whether it be the question of the wholesomeness and 
excellence of the land, the number of springs or the 
abundance of fish, birds and game, or of healthful air, 
one could wish no better nor more pleasant place for 
planters. 

The immigration of people begins to make the land 
quite comfortable in these regions, whereof I will give 
an example. I know an eminent man in the Province 
who at first bought from the governor ten thousand 
acres for £200 Sterling and afterwards sold a thousand 
of them for the same sum without a hand being used 
to clear it, so that he has now 9000 acres for nothing, 
besides his lot in the city of Philadelphia, the which is 
worth at least £700 Sterling. 

Some of our letters received recently make mention 
of the tranquility, salubrity and abundance of these 
places, and especially that good fresh beef can be ob- 
tained at market for three groats a pound, and bacon 
for seven farthings a pound, veal and mutton for about 
three stivers a pound: and the grain is in great abun- 
dance; that they have never seen such good rye in 
Europe, nor finer wheat, especially in Chester County, 
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for they say that the grain there grows taller and better 
than at first; they write also that they have great hopes 
of good wine from the experience which some French- 
men have had with the grape vine which grows wild 
there. They report further that the making of linen is 
beginning to be taken up vigorously, so that already 
several pieces of good linen have been put on sale at 
the yearly fairs and at the ordinary markets. They 
also announce that the making of whale oil is increasing 
noticeably and that several companies have already 
been formed for fishing, and that from one whale which 
they had caught they were expecting several hundred 
casks of whale oil. As to tobacco I hold that in the low 
lands they harvest no less than two thousand hogsheads 
yearly, and if there were only more hands at work than 
they employ they would be able to make fully a hun- 
dred times as much: for better land than that which 
extends for a great distance I have never seen in Vor- 
gima or Maryland, particularly for such a purpose, and 
especially for Arronoka tobacco. In this region there 
is also much marshy land: and since I was in Holland 
and saw at what expense the land there is preserved 
and protected from the sea, I have gained greater re- 
spect for these lands of ours of which I was speaking: 
for although they are uncultivated, yet nevertheless 
they support our herds for the most part in winter as 
well as in summer, especially pigs. One can drain a 
part of the land at slight expense: and a test of some 
acres has been made, which subsequently plowed and 
sown to wheat, produced sixty fold, and beyond all 
doubt it is very good land for rape-seed. 

There are in the Province nearly all kinds of handi- 
erafts, especially at Philadelphia, and there are car- 
penters and masons enough to build a hundred square 
houses 30 feet long and three stories high in the space 
of a year. 

The government consists of the Governor and his 
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council, together with a state assembly. The assembly 
is chosen yearly by the people of the six counties from 
among themselves, from every county six, which makes 
36 persons. The councilors are chosen by the people, 
three from every county which makes 18 persons, of 
which a third retire yearly, so that after the first elec- 
tion only a third are chosen yearly, the which is one 
from each county. But in order to prevent partiality 
and bribery to get a person on one’s side, all elections 
take place by means of a Balloting Box. N. B. This 
is a secure box made in the shape of a house, having 
within a partition, and each compartment of a special 
color; in the top of the roof there is an opening like a 
chimney through which one thrusts one’s hand and lets 
a bean fall into whichsoever compartment one will, 
without any of the bystanders being able to see on 
which side one lets the bean glide into it, after one has 
agreed before hand which compartment shall be reck- 
oned for one person and which for another. All Bills 
for laws originate in the Provincial Council and are 
adopted or rejected by the State Assembly: for this 
has the power to make or break laws for the good of 


the government of this place, provided they do not ex- 


ceed their loyalty to the king of England, nor throw 
off their obedience to the English Laws of trade and 
navigation. 

No tax lasts longer than a year. Every one may 
plead his own cause and no one may plead the cause 
of another for money, nor refuse to plead it, unless 
he can show a special reason therefore. No legal action 
may be heard unless the accused be informed ten days 
in advance and be given a copy of the charge. The 
courts are open to all. All obligations, Bills, leases, 
mortgages, deeds of inheritance and testaments must 
be registered. All persons who live peacefully under 
this government enjoy free exercise of their conscience 
in the worship of God, according to their own fashion. 
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All foreigners who swear allegiance to the government 
are thereby naturalized, paying a trifle to the secre- 
tary. Peace-makers are chosen yearly from every 
county to adjust matters of difference as arbitrators. 
In addition there is held once a year in every county 
an open orphan’s court, where those who have been 
entrusted with the care of orphaned children are 
obliged to give an accounting. In each county is a court 
of law which sits once a month, from which one can 
appeal to the governor and his council or to the judges 
appointed by him to this end. 

Among other things great care is taken for the edu- 
cation of the young, and to this end a large school is 
erected, to which the children from several English 
Colonies are sent, especially from Barbados. One en- 
deavors to use good methods for the best instruction, 
wherein the method of Comenius shall be freely em- 
ployed. The board and schooling together amount to 
£10 Sterling a year, according to my recollection. 

I shall now conclude the preface with some remarks 
concerning the following Information. 

When mention is made of clearing the land, the num- 
ber of acres appears to vary since any one on equal 
Shares is obliged to clear but 30 acres in 7 years, 
whereas one who is possessed of £100 Sterling is con- 
sidered able to clear 25 acres in four months. But the 
answer is easy, for in the first place this man has four 
persons at work, and the other is supposed to have only 
two. In the second place one can clear the land more 
quickly, than one can plant it when cleared, unless the 
number of persons increases. For that is a great mis- 
take into which the people of Kurope have fallen, when 
they make themselves so afraid of the forests in Amer- 
ica: For there is no one here who complains of his 
trees, or much of the labor of clearing them, but they 
often wish they had more hands at work for the greater 
profit, to plant what they have already cleared. More 
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over one finds other work to do around one’s dwelling 
such as plowing, sowing, weeding, mowing, garnering 
in sheaves, carting home, threshing, winnowig, tak- 
ing to market, tending the cattle, making malt, brewing, 
planting one’s garden and many other things. And 
finally although one is obligated to clear not less than 
30 acres, he is not obliged to clear more afterwards, 
albeit his own interest, the strongest obligation for the 
people of this world, induces him to clear as much land 
as he can, for he not only feeds his family from this, 
but has the half of the remainder of the fruits and the 
crops. 

Further one might object that in one place a day’s 
wages are put at 15 pence and in another at 18 pence. 
This is true, but one must make a difference: for the 
head of a household who is experienced in his work can 
earn more than a beginner, and it is such whose daily 
wage is valued at 15 pence. And if peradventure the 
master is a carpenter, a mason or a smith by profes- 
sion, then 40 days should make up the sum. 

Lastly one might object, that if any one who has £100 
Sterling, but has only six persons comes nearly to the 
bottom of his purse, what then shall those do, who have 
only £30 Sterling for their household? But I say that 
such must have some means of their own, or their 
household must consist of less than 6 persons, and they 
must content themselves with a third of the cattle, as 
many have done and with good success: namely one 
cow, one goat, no oxen, no mares, and not use half as 
much meat, but get along with simples, a porridge of 
bread with herbs broken into it, which their hands 
through God’s usual blessing can furnish over abun- 
dantly, as mead with homimy (a certain Indian grain) 
and porridge of Indian corn, being a wholesome and 
nourishing food. A hoe can serve at first for a plow, 
and we have examples of some who have thus made 
shift with this, and nevertheless have had a good crop 
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of winter and summer grain. Moreover they can ob- 
tain as many herbs and roots the first year as they 
have need of. And all fruits of the earth grow in these 
regions more abundantly and agreeably: for spring 
usually comes earlier there, and the summer lasts a 
month longer, the which will ripen the grapes into wine. 
There is no lack of warmth in these lands, for I have 
found it as hot there in October as here in August. 

I can not see that there could be any objection and 
I therefore refer the reader to the following account, 
not knowing how I can wish or give him better counsel, 
than to follow these instructions carefully in case he 
is desirous of going to America, where many thousands 
of families have happily settled to their great comfort 
and satisfaction and nowhere according to the time of 
their sojourn with better success than in Pensylvania. 
Nor can I conceive how it could be otherwise, for be- 
side the safe situation or lay of the same, and the ex- 
ceptionally good climate, never has a colony been 
founded by a more sober and able people, nor has one 
anywhere been conducted and established with the 
regularity, dispatch, progress, success and good and 
honest means which must necessarily make for the ad- 
vancement and interest of all concerned. The which, 
dear reader, I heartily wish you may know as well as 

Your dutiful friend 
Robert Webb. 

Nore: that where mention is made in the account of 
a Schepel, an English bushel is to be understood, the 
which is a fourth part of a Schepel. 
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DETAILED INFORMATION OR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THOSE WHO 
ARE INCLINED TO AMERICA AND ESPECIALLY FOR 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
PROVINCE OF PENSYLVANIA. 


In order that it may be seen how our estates and 
lands in the regions of America may be increased and 
improved, I have for the further instruction and as- 
surance of those who might make inquiries, under- 
taken to present my own experience and knowledge of 
the matter, together with observations of others with 
as many particulars as possible under the seven follow- 
ing heads. 


I. The profit to be made by the importation of money © 


and merchandise. 

II. The profit on Labor, be it handicraft or some 
other. 

III. The profit to be obtained from the land itself. 

IV. The cost of transporting a family thither and 
starting a plantation. 

V. In what manner poor people may be taken across 
with advantage to the rich that help them. 

VI. How much more easily and fittingly one can pro- 
vide for one’s descendants there, espe those who 
are not very rich. 

VII. What utensils and goods are the best to take 
along, whether to use oneself, or to sell with profit. 

1. Now as to the first chapter, pieces of eight or 
Spanish pattacons yield 30 per cent profit and goods 
well purchased 50 per cent, so that, supposing I had 
but £100 Sterling or 450 pattacons or rix dollars, if my 
family consists of but 6 persons, I shall pay for my pas- 
sage with the advance on the money and still have 
my £1000 intact. On goods well purchased and well 
sorted there is still more profit. But a part in money 
is very useful for the sake of trade. For one finds that 
the goods bring more there, so that seeing the great 
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quantity of goods already imported there, it is not in- 
advisable at present to take one-half in money and the 
other in goods. 

Let this be enough in general. But merchants find 
themselves encouraged by the profit which is seldom 
less than 50 per cent, the which is a great advance. We 
also have several things to send in return, such as skins, 
furs, whale-oil, tobacco, ete. 

2. As to labor or wages, be it of handicrafts or others, 
for this the encouragement is also considerab!e, since 
one earns more there than in England, for the goods or 
manufactures which are made there bring the same 
price as those that are imported by the merchant, and 
provisions are just as cheap there as in England, so the 
artisans in America have a very good chance and op- 
portunity, since they have double earnings, namely that 
of the producer and that of the merchant, the same may 
be said about the day laborers until the country shall 
be more densely populated. 

3. The profit on land is also encouraging enough, the 
which an Englishman can best apprehend by compar- 
ing the lands in England of which he has good knowl- 
edge, with those in America. Thus one finds that 500 
acres of forest or uncleared land in America can sup- 
port just as many milch cows or can fatten as many 
bullocks in a summer, fit to sell in the market, as 50 
acres of improved land in England in general, chosen 
at random in both places; so if one reckons the true 
value of the Summer Grass of 50 acres in England, 
one can calculate the true value of 500 acres of land in 
America on which one can pasture the same quantity 
of cattle. Suppose then that the summer grass of 50 
acres of average land in England is worth £15 Sterling, 
then in my judgment £20 Sterling for 500 acres is cheap 
enough, and for this one can buy in perpetuity and for 
inheritance the proprietorship of 500 acres of land in 
America. 

The cost of going there is no objection, since the same 
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is paid by the advance one has on the money and goods 
which one takes along. If the hazard of the sea be 
objected, one must note that the five hundredth ship 
which trades in these regions is wrecked and that they 
only risk their own property, moreover the passage is 
both pleasant and safe, unless one travels in winter. 

This comparison obliges us to anticipate a certain 
objection, which one might make to us, namely what 
do you do with your cattle in winter? 

I answer, we usually keep those in our woods up till 
the month of December which we desire to fatten for 
market or the butcher, unless the winter be sharper 
than usual, such as one sees once in 4 or 5 years: for 
the most part they find their own fodder the whole win- 
ter, except the young cattle or cattle that are with 
young, the which are kept near the house. But if one 
has need of fodder, one has the hay which one mows 
in the marshes and woods, or the straw of the English 
grain, as also the tops and stalks of the Indian corn, 
indeed sometimes the ears of the Indian corn itself in 
which there is much food value, the which is very easy 
to raise and is very fattening, accomplishing every- 
thing that our oats, pease, beans, ete. do, although we 
have them also. 

This may well inform those who are desirous of 
knowing what our woods and uncleared lands partly 
can do in comparison to the lands in England, and ac- 
cordingly what they may be considered worth in com- 
parison, if one reckons the same care for winter fodder. 

In short the yield of the wild land in America com- 
pared with the cleared grass land of England, is less 
than ten to one, but the purchase here is easily 100 to 
one there, so that the buyers of land in America do not 
pay dear for it. 

To turn now our wood-lands into grain land the diffi- 
culty is not so great as one imagines, for our trees stand 
very close together and are not so troublesome to up- 
root, but what 4 men in the space of 4 months can easily 
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clear 25 acres for the plow, the which reckoned at 15 
English pence a day for every man, amounts to 22 Eng- 
lish shillings and 5 pence for each acre; now the yield 
from this is at least equal to that of the plowed land 
in England and that with less than half the seed that 
the English land requires; add to this 8 English pence 
for which one can buy the proprietorship of one acre 
of wild land in America, then each acre, which will 
yield as much as an acre of land in England, will cost 
you 23 English shillings, one penny, that is about 12 
guilders, 14 stivers Dutch. Now where the yield cor- 
responds to that which any acre of England produces, 
which costs £10, and that which is produced at present 
is not worth especially less, so the profit is nearly ten 
to one, the which is surely no gain to be despised. 

Having now given this general account of the lands 
in those parts of America, which in respect to the good 
quality of the air and of the varieties of soil, are in my 
opinion in no way inferior to any land in Europe that 
I have ever seen, I shall now proceed to the fourth chap- 
ter for the further help and information of those who 
are inclined thither. 

4. And here I shall first calculate what it will cost for 
an ordinary family to journey thither. And in the sec- 
ond place point out what method they ought to follow 
in order to settle on a plantation there and what it will 
cost, the which may serve for people of all qualities, 
provided one preserves the proportion. 

Suppose then, that I have but £100 or 1100 gulden in the 
world. The passage money for myself, wife and 2 servants at 
£5 Sterling per head makes ..............00--000- £20 
For the passage of my ten year old child .......... £ 2. 10 
Each has a box free. I make the guess that with all 
my other goods will not make more than one tun for 
URE IMMINC ERGY ess aro aise Slog, Snidwine oe «awe Sel £2 
For the ship doctor 2 shillings, 6 pence per head ...£00. 12. 6 


For 6 measures of brandy, which is very invigorating, 
24 pounds of sugar for my own use ............... £1 
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For clothes for my servants, each 6 shirts, 2 waist- 
coats, 2 suits of clothes, one for summer and one for 
winter, one hat, 2 pair of shoes, stockings and 
ALA WEFS 2 She asa tis saueeneetencd a) alate le shane eon eee ae £12 


In God’s providence arriving there safely at the be- 
ginning of October, I must first seek a lodging in the 
one or the other town or village near by for my family. 
There we stay at first one week in order to recover 
somewhat and to refresh ourselves and to inform my- 
self in case my land is not already staked out, where it 
is best for me to settle. This done, I journey with my 
two servants to my lot of 500 acres. I rent a lodging 
for them in the nearest house or village and we go to 
work to cut down some trees for our first house which 
will serve us sufficiently for our present condition and 
which will do later for an outhouse or shed, when I 
shall have prospered so well that I can build a better 
one. 

In order then to build a house 30 foot long and 18 
foot wide with a partition in the center and another 
to divide the one end of the house into 2 chambers, one 
must take 8 trees about 16 inches square; these one 
must cut into posts about 15 foot long, upon which the 
house must stand; then one must have 4 other pieces, 
2 of 30 foot, two of 18 foot for the Plates which must 
lie upon the top of the posts, the whole length and 
breadth of the house, in order to place the joists 
thereon. Then there must be 10 joists 20 foot long to 
bear the loft, with 2 false plates 30 foot long to lay on 
the ends of the joists, so that one can fasten the rafters 
thereto; one must have 24 of these rafters about 20 
foot long to bear the roof, in addition various other 
small pieces, which are left from the end of the beams. 

In order now to cover the house both on the gables 
and on the sides, as also up to the loft, one needs clap- 
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boards split on both sides! of about 5 and one-half foot 
long, these well planed will lie very close and smooth: 
the lodging room may be lined and filled with the same 
in between, the which is very warm. 


Such houses remain in good condition easily 10 years without 
any repairs. I, with the two servants help the carpenter in 
the building, so that I have to pay for his work and board 


eS iasics ca wi ae nay ke sie ssc 2 ace a «ls fed 
For a barn in the same shape and dimension .......... £5 
For nails and other things for these two .............. £ 3. 10 
So that I pay for these two buildings only ............ £15. 10 


The lower floor is the ground itself, the upper of 
clapboards; this may seem, perhaps, a poor way to 
build, but it is good enough at first, and safest for 
humble beginners. It is true, to be sure, that some of 
us have laid it out much broader even in the villages, 
with how much wisdom is the question? 

It is the wisdom of a planter or Colonist to have only 
a small house and much cattle, otherwise some of our 
neighboring provinces improved by the diligence of 
people, wise and thrifty through necessity, would not 
have succeeded as well as they have done. If people 
wish to have better ones, they can regulate that accord- 
ing to their wealth. 

One can have such a house finished towards the 
middle of November and the barn by spring, if one will, 
for because one has need of little till next fall, so those 
who build in favorable seasons use the winter to clear 
the land by spring, by which time they should have 
easily cleared 15 acres. Spring having come cattle 
must be obtained, for these I then spend: 


Fora milch cows and their calves .c4-<0. 6. ccc wee eens £10 
Oa IO CCS Se £8 
PURE RU EMP ODEBCUITIC oc cc ees. cee se cb eee as ced ewer £5 
eMC MAUVE LUMI ER ME MOSIN™ oa felic cs ieee nitet oh cid: ca ie'e che. ouslWie apbitnln ovavener 22 AN, AND) 
£24. 10 


1In the correction we read veders gewyse (“feather wise’), or like a 
knife whose back is thicker than the edge. (The English original has 
“which is rived feather edged.”) 

VoL. XLIX.—9 
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Here may fitly follow a year’s provisions for my 
family : 


For each person 8 bushels of Indian Corn, which is 
for 5 persons 40 bushels, at two shillings Sterling a 


bushel S438) nS ea eee £4 

For each, 5 bushels of English wheat, or 25 

bushels at 3 shillings a bushel, makes ....... £ 4. 
For 2 barrels of molasses to make beer..... £3 

For beef and pork for everyone, 120 pounds 

at 2 pence English, makes .. 7.40... semen £9 


For 5 gallons of spirits at 2 sh. per gallon. .£ 0. 10 


Making ....... £16. 17. 6 


I now prepare to plant the land which I have cleared, 
whereon through the providence of God the following 
grains may be had: 

With the three of us working, especially if the wife 
and son help, we can plant and take care of 20,000 hills 
of Indian corn, which will yield about 400 Dutch 
bushels, these at 2 sh. Sterling a bushel amount 
tO ne SL eS a £40 
Then we can sow 4 acres with summer wheat, 
each acre yielding 15 bushels, or 60 bushels, 
which at 3 and a half shillings, makes........ £10. 10 
Also four acres more with oats, yielding like- 
wise 60 bushels, at 2 shillings a bushel, makes...£ 6 
Also with Indian: pease -.. 2.2... ..2)- sane £ Asa 
Also with Gallavanses (certain sort of Turkish 
beans) and potatoes (a certain sort of Spanish 
earth fruit or root) an excellent crop.......... £1. 10 


Debit 0... 


The year being now over and October come, let us 
now see what our expenditure has been and what assets 
we have in return: 


¢ ot Wie ri ee 
Pi. ee te” oe ee! ee ere an 


Ce nee ee 


ey Os eee te 
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For passage, etc. and clothes for the servants ....... £38. 2.6 
For two months lodging until my house was built ...£ 1 
RO EMRTLORIRG MME A DATING Pais soce cigs oc asi Ris iole 6. 2 0 00's, a6 6 £15. 10 
Se RRO TRO W LRLONS lie 5 aces vel eiala gisele Dag fv oo ole E16. 17. 6 
TENGE Taare CETTE LSS 2, cee CREO Re £24. 10 
FAMOUDGS tO ccc cots errs £96 
My assets on the other hand are as follows: 
Pact Wy FLO . k oe  e  e ee  s £4 8.9 
Gained on £ 31. 17 sh. 6p. Sterling on goods 
taken along at 50 p. Sterling .............. £10 ou 
The gain on £30 in pieces of eight at 30 per 
cE Gl Od HERE ROG eae eens £9 
My house and barn now worth with the help 
of myself and two servants ................ £30 
Fifteen acres of cleared land, worth ...... ook 1. 1a) 
CUTE ST el £59. 10 
fteeae a5 2000 as at first ...:.........-. £24. 10 
REE SCOR Eat 22 \ hee a SG l gros 9 


With what I have left over from the grain, more than 
I have need of myself, I provide for the coming year, 
with two barrels of molasses (for beer); and, in order 
to save my young cattle, with two barrels of meat and 
two barrels of fish. And I proceed to clear more land 
for Indian corn and oats and I use the other land for 
English wheat and barley. Near my house I lay out a 
garden and plant an acre for an orchard. 

Now the Colonist is settled on a plantation, where I 
leave him to live by his industry and increase and to do 
his best with what remains of his 500 acres, the which, 
through what he has already done, is now valued at 
three times as much as before. 

As to those who have greater wealth and seek better 
accommodations, they have the means thereto in them- 
selves; and the people of the country have skill enough 
to satisfy them in their desires, in the building of finer 
houses whether of wood or stone. 
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As to the poorer sort of people who can barely trans- 
port themselves thither, or perhaps do not possess 
enough wealth to do even that, for their encouragement 
as well as for those who would be willing to assist them, 
I will present my former method or means, explained 
here more exactly. 

5. The way, then, that the poor may be transported 
thither to the profit of the rich that help them is this. 

First, then, concerning those who are able to trans- 
port themselves and their families thither, but being 
there have nothing left to build houses for themselves 
nor to buy cattle, these can be accommodated in the 
following manner. 

Suppose, then, I have 5000 acres on which, pursuant 
to the ordinance of the country (which requires that a 
family should be placed on every 500 acres within a 
year after the land has been staked out, or else they 
must take up land farther inland) I shall place a family 
on each 500 acres, that is, 10 families to begin a village; 
for each family I will build a house with a shed for the 
cattle, after that I must give each family, to wit, four 
cows, two sows, two mares, a yoke of oxen with one 
stallion, bull and boar in common to serve the whole 
village. In addition I will procure implements and the 
first seed corn in order to sow the first land, together 
with trees to plant an orchard. This they shall keep 
seven years or more, accordingly as we agree, on equal 
shares or profit, that is to say, they shall enjoy the half 
of what the soil produces, above that which they need 
for their family; and the half of the cattle which they 
shall breed. And if so be they are skilled in one or 
another art, and with the idea of greater profit apply 
themselves at times to their handicraft, then they must 
renounce their equal share, since the land can not be 
worked by them in the meantime. And after this fixed 
time is over they shall be obliged to leave me the houses 
in good condition with a garden and orchard behind 


a a ae ee, ie oe ee, 


APR SS ne ee | eee 
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the house and at least 30 acres of land fenced in and 
cleared for grain and grass. I say ‘at least,’ for one 
can clear more land, especially when more than two 
persons are at work (which is the supposed number), 
and if the land is not more than usually obstructed with 
trees; moreover one needs nothing more to spur them 
on than half the profit, the which they shall enjoy from 
the land thus cleared. And then I will assign to each 
of them a hundred acres of my 5000, which cost me £3.6 
sh. 8p. which they shall own in perpetuity and can dis- 
pose of by will, provided only they pay me one shilling 
a year for it which is the quit rent which the governor 
receives. 

This will cost me about £60 Sterling for each family 
and at the end of the time the improvement will be well 
worth £120 Sterling, as things go at present, besides 
the value of the increase of the cattle and the yield of 
the land which also will amount to about £120 Sterling, 
all mishaps and casualties being deducted: especially 
if the people are honest and careful, or if the owner 
himself is on the ground or has an overseer to look 
after things now and then. 

The whole expense with the interest on £600 Sterling 
for seven years, reckoned at 6 per cent a year, will 
amount to £852 Sterling, and the improvement alone, 
belonging entirely to me, £1200 and the increase of the 
cattle likewise £1200, of which one half shall go to me 
and the other half to the planter. 

These people will be so well trained in farm work by 
this time that with the cattle and the yield of the land 
which they have produced, they should be able to settle 
on their 100 acres of land, which I will now give to each 
family. 

Kach of these farms of 500 acres which are provided 
with dwelling house, garden, orchard and land can be 
used as follows: either one places his children thereon, 
or one rents it out himself with or without cattle to 
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those who shall raise cattle themselves. In which case 
(as things go now) one can clear at least £12 a year, 
which rent for such a farm which is worth £120 (and 
this it is well worth after the lapse of 7 years, as above 
said) amounts to net ten per cent, whilst in the mean- 
time one has the security of the land. Moreover this 
£120 from which one draws ten per cent yearly is not 
really capital, but gain or increase on the invested 
capital. 

The advantage of this method appears to be greatest 
for those who go there themselves; for just as the profit 
appears to be greater, so there is no small hazard 
therein through the loss or stealing of cattle, unless 
one is on the ground himself or has a diligent and 
honest overseer there. 

And assuredly those that intend going there and have 
money and desire to live there without much incum- 
brance cannot do better; for the half of the increase of 
the cattle, together with the work of the family will 
produce an abundant living for them, so that they do 
not need to concern themselves with things they per- 
haps do not understand, in order to be able to live well 
there. 

In case the half of the increase or gain be considered 
uncertain, one should be able to make it a sure yearly 
income, the which is truly quite as safe and is the way 
in which the people of Ireland have largely increased 
their capital. For if they rent out a piece of land with 
as many cows as the land can support they receive for 
the part that is added usually as much butter as the 
rent that is agreed on amounts to. . 

Now as to the other sort of poor people who have 
not enough to transport themselves thither, these can 
be helped with profit in the following manner. 

Suppose I have 5000 acres to plant, just as aforesaid, 
then I should give to ten families each a hundred acres, 
to each family I will give £30 Sterling; for the first four 
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years they shall not pay me at all, in which time they 
will have been able to come into a good and comfort- 
able position; after that they shall each pay me £5 Ster- 
ling a year as a perpetual quit rent for their 100 acres 
of land. 

This will yield me for my 1000 acres of land and the 
£300 Sterling which I advanced a yearly income of £50 
Sterling. 

So any one who has bought 5000 acres to plant, by 
renting out a thousand of the same, secures for himself 
and his family his remaining 4000 acres, in carrying out 
the ordinance of the country: and that in such a way 
that, reckoning in all hazards and interest, he can draw 
at least ten per cent yearly on his money on the security 
of the land, which shall remain forever mortgaged to 
him; except that the remaining 4000 acres, because of 
the renting out and the cultivation of the 1000 (as al- 
ready said) will be worth three times as much as before. 

But I take it for granted that in each of these families 
there must be, not counting the wife, at least two 
workers, one of them being either the son or the ser- 
vant; and that for the carrying out of the contract they 
pledge everything they take along, and for further se- 
curity they bind themselves to serve for a certain time 
as servants; that they shall settle on the land according 
to contract, where, once having established themselves, 
their work shall improve the land in such a way that it 
shall be security enough for the yearly rental. 

There remains one other expedient or means, namely, 
to give to ten families that are already there, whether 
or not they go over at their own expense and live to- 
gether as a village, the ownership of 1000 acres in re- 
turn for a slight acknowledgment or perpetual quit 
rent: thereby the other 4000 acres (as aforesaid) will 
be secured from all others, because thereby the law of 
the land is fulfilled and the 4000 acres enhanced not 
a little in value; especially that portion of the same 
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which lies nearest to the 1000 acres which are so 
planted and cultivated; for when the children of these 
people have grown up, they will try to settle near their 
parents, and that will attract thither men of various 
handicrafts. 

On the farms which one thus rents out to these 
people, beginning with an increased quit rent: for ex- 
ample, in place of one penny, which is the quit rent for 
an acre of uncultivated land, one shall perchance enjoy 
four pence for each acre. Or one will be able to rent 
out the land for a long term, such as 21 or 31 years, 
at a small rental; it being well understood that they will 
build on it and plant it and leave it in good condition, 
whereby the remaining land will advance in value. 

Each one of these means, I judge, will give enough 
profit to adventurers and not less encouragement for 
families of little fortune. I know very well that some 
will be thinking that our second proposal to pay £5 
Sterling yearly rental is somewhat hard on part of the 
people, a thing at variance with my inclination, as well 
as with my desire to act in the matter. 

But I think otherwise, for in Ireland where money 
bears ten per cent yearly interest, £30 will bring £9 at 
interest for three years, so here this sum expended for 
100 acres will be worth £8 Sterling, for one can not buy 
for less here. The interest on these £8 for three years 
is £2.8, and adding thereto 3 shillings Sterling for three 
years rent, makes in all £49.11 shillings, that is only 9 
shillings English less than £50 Sterling, which in Ire- 
land yields £5 a year: so that one does not get more 
here for one’s money than in Ireland, which lies so near 
to England and is so well cultivated. If in addition 
one considers the risk that one runs in this matter 
(more than a double bond for the payment of £50 in 
Ireland) then the profit is not large, but only just; for 
if the ship is wrecked, then I have lost my money; or 
if the working hands die, then I have a liability in place 
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of a revenue or income. Add to this also that 65 days 
in a year at a half? an English shilling a day (which a 
good workman can earn) produces the income of £5 
Sterling a year within half a shilling, so that the renter 
will enjoy almost 300 days in a year for himself, and I 
do not doubt but that the proposal will prove very at- 
tractive to the sight. 

But this is not all, one comes to a country where land 
is cheap and advancing, and where those who are de- 
pendent on their hands alone can live well and, in one 
way, are safe from many misfortunes often occasioned 
by decrease of business or trade. For just as no one 
can fall lower than the earth, so each one falls here 
upon his own. And that brings us to the sixth chapter, 
to wit, The advantages that are to be expected in these 
regions for posterity. 


VI. 


Sixth, one can provide here better and more easily 
for one’s descendants, especially those who have no 
great riches. As to handicrafts men, merely considered 
by themselves, I have never thought but that artisans 
ean get along as well here in England as there in 
America: but that is not the real cause, one must en- 
quire, when one has prospered a good stiver through 
one’s knowledge and work, say £1000 Sterling more or 
less, how much land can one buy here for this and what 
revenue one can draw from it here; perhaps £50 Ster- 
ling a year on a bond, or £40 Sterling for the rent of 80 
acres of land, at 10 shillings a year for each acre. What 
will this avail to bring up 5 children on in the way of 
food, clothing, schooling and to give each a capital; let 
alone that one can not leave much from this to one’s 
grandchildren and so forth. 


* This is evidently a misprint for one and one-half shillings, as the 
English original reads “eighteen pence,” moreover the calculation 
requires the latter figure. 
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Now when one invests £1000 in America with disere- 
tion, it becomes a capital for the family. Suppose then 
that I invest £100 in land, for which one could buy 5000 
acres, but because the land has risen greatly in value 
and the sale among the Indians is much higher, one can 
now buy only 3000 acres for it, which is as much land 
as is required at present for a village. This I will then 
settle with 5 families, retaining 500 acres for myself; 
and rented, as already said, with a quantity of cattle, 
ete., on equal shares, which costs me £300. Upon this 
half increase I shall be able to live well on my own 500 
acres till my children have become of age. By this time 
at least the lease will have expired and I place my chil- 
dren on this rented and cultivated land, each 500 acres 
with a share of cattle; thus they live without paying any 
rent, and after my death they may expect my 500 acres 
in addition. Now if each of my children has 5 children, 
they can give each child 100 acres, besides their share 
in the 500 acres which I shall bequeathe. In case any 
of them apply himself to this or that kind of handi- 
craft, one can give all the more land to the others. 

By this time one can well imagine that 100 acres will 
be worth as much as 1000 in their father’s life and that 
the same must advance daily. The experience with all 
cultivated lands teaches us the truth of this. Here is 
now the right means to put people in position to live 
well, namely agriculture, and to postpone the anxiety 
for one’s descendants to the fourth generation. 

But here you must remember that only £400 of my 
£1000 is invested and that £600 remains to tide me and 
my family over and to establish us to some extent in 
our condition of life and also to trade with and in part 
to provide for my children. Since now £1000 Sterling 
in Europe can not give such sure gain, free from all 
mischance, to which life is otherwise subject, I believe 
I may conclude with good reason that America is a 
better place for posterity, especially of such who are 
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not very rich or have many children, whom they would 
like to see provided equally with a means of living; and 
herewith I pass to the last chapter. 


VII. 


Now as to the utensils and merchandise which it is 
best to take along, whether it be for one’s own use, or 
to sell with profit, I say in general, all things that serve 
for clothing, building, household goods, for agriculture, 
for fowling and fishing, and particularly German linen, 
white, red and blue Osnabruck cloth, English wool 
manufactures, ordinary Spanish and Northern cloth, 
Norfolk dozens and Kersies, Serges, Norwich stuffs, 
Duffels (thick kind of cloth), Northern cottons or 
stroudings and western red cloth for the Indians, shoes 
and stockings, buttons, embroidery and sewing silk, 
Iron ware, especially axes to chop and further to split 
the trees, hoes, Indian hoes, saws, cleaver knives, 
shovels and spades, pocket knives and nails, but three 
times as many 10 and 15 penny as of other kinds, since 
these sizes are most used for shingling the houses. And 
for the planting of vineyards, those who have been 
skilled in this in Germany, know well enough what im- 
plements they need. One often needs gunpowder and 
lead in the woods in order to shoot the water birds 
which are very plentiful in winter. There are other 
trifles which are useful to take along, but they are of 
little value and are commonly known to everybody. So 
I will close this information or direction with my usual 
admonition and good wishes: Let no one be rash or 
foolhardy. An even, humble disposition will best be 
able to endure the changes and the differences through 
which one must pass. 

This is certain; a wilderness must necessarily lack 
some things which one enjoys in these lands; but time 
and labor will speedily compensate for this, where with 
industry one can acquire an inheritance in a short time. 
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However, though we have not the ornaments of life, 
nevertheless we do not lack the things which make for 
good living; and if one places the cost of the ornaments 
in the scale against the profit which one has thereby, 
the world, in this respect, will be greatly in our debt. 
If we have less of art, we have at least more of nature 
than many other countries. The works of God are 
better subjects for meditation and delight than the in- 
ventions of men. It is in vain that we extol the first 
and simpler ages of the world and call them the golden 
age, the while men censure in America their rural life 
in solitude. 

I will not say more now, than that as Jacob dwelt in 
tents and huts and flocks and herds of cattle were his 
income, so a life like unto his need be no obstacle to 
those who love his simplicity and uprightness. God 
grant that it may be so ordered with those who journey 
thither, and then I feel sure that they will have no great 
reason to regret their choice. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF “HANS BREITMANN.” 


BY EDWARD ROBINS, M.A. 


When Charles Godfrey Leland returned to Philadel- 
phia from England in the early 80’s, he seemed to come 
into my life like a fresh breeze—perhaps I might say 
a hurricane—into a hitherto quiet atmosphere. For I, 
hardly more than a boy, had been brought up in the 
conventional way in which most Philadelphia boys were 
brought up then,—but not now. I knew that my uncle 
was a distinguished author of vast versatility, but my 
ideas of literary men were old-fashioned, and I ex- 
pected to find in Leland a scholarly recluse, with a mild 
manner, a bespectacled face and, perhaps, a rooted 
aversion to society. But what I beheld was something 
so different as to be startling. A man with the figure 
of an athlete, full of life and animation, strikingly hand- 
some, with a gayety almost boyish and a temperament 
effervescing as champagne—such was ‘‘Hans Briet- 
mann’’ as I first encountered him on his arrival in Phila- 
delphia, at the old Hotel Stratford, Broad and Walnut 
Streets. The fact was, that I had expected a mummy 
and found, instead, a virile human being. I took to him 
at once, as did also my sister, Elizabeth, as was but 
natural, seeing how affectionate he was and how glad 
he and my aunt seemed to see us after all the years dur- 
ing which the Lelands had lived in London, keeping 
open house for its literary and artistic celebrities. 

With the coming of the Lelands a new world was 
opened to us, new interests developed, and new and 
charming people introduced to us. No sooner had my 
uncle settled down comfortably in the old-fashioned 
house on Broad Street, which was afterwards built over 
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for the present Art Club, than he asked my sister and 
myself where any gypsies could be found. This seemed 
to me like asking where the Devil could be found, for 
my youthful idea of a gypsy was of a horse-thief or 
child-stealer. But when Leland began to talk of the his- 
tory of gypsies and to teach us the Romany language, 
we soon became interested and it was not long before 
a camp of gypsies was discovered in Camden. and 
visited. The amazement of the Romanys over a gentile 
who could speak their dialect with fluency was comic, 
but they quickly accepted Leland as one of themselves 
and dubbed him ‘‘the Rye’’ or Romany gentleman. In 
time ‘‘the Rye’’ became known to all the gypsies in this 
part of the state, and although some of his conventional 
friends looked with horror upon his visits to them, he 
was always adding to his knowledge of their language 
and customs. Sometimes a favored friend would be 
allowed to go a gypsying with my uncle, as, for in- 
stance, Miss Katherine Bayard, the daughter of the late 
Senator Thomas F.. Bayard, who more than once came 
up from Wilmington to have her fortune told. And 
there was another recruit admitted to the sacred circle 
—a rising young artist just beginning his career—very 
thin, very meek in manner and most retiring. His name 
was Joseph Pennell. JI remember my sister saying 
once: ‘‘My article in ‘Our Continent’ is to be illus- 
trated by a nice young man named Pen-nell.’’ This 
nice young man came home to my father’s one night to 
dine with us, and I still retain a vision of a very bash- 
ful, silent person. But he was not too bashful to pro- 
pose to my sister, which he did soon after, and was ac- 
cepted. And you can now see what his alliance with 
the Robinses has made of him! 

I forget whether Oscar Wilde, when he visited Leland 
in Philadelphia, while on his lecturing tour, was taken 
to see the gypsies or not, but I do recall that he went 
over to Camden and sat on a stool at Walt Whitman’s 
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feet in the little house on Mickle Street—for he told 
my uncle all about it. Oscar gazed tenderly into Walt’s 
eyes, and Walt, who always appreciated incense, was 
delighted. He, too, told Leland all about it. Nor have 
I forgotten how Oscar, when he came to see my uncle,— 
it was in cold weather—wore a fur-lined robe of the 
type which elderly women much affected in those days. 
Some characteristic stories were told about Wilde just 
then. Ata dinner party given to him in this city he sat 
next to Mrs. George H. Boker, wife of the poet and 
diplomat. ‘‘What do you really think of me?’’ he asked 
Mrs. Boker when the dessert came on. ‘‘I’d like you 
much better,’’ said Mrs. Boker, ‘‘if you’d shorten your 
hair and lengthen your trousers!’’ For Oscar had gone 
to the dinner in knickerbockers. When he met Miss 
Bayard at a dinner in Washington, he met his match. 
‘‘Are you going on to the ball at Senator Smith’s 
tonight?’’ asked Miss B. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ drawled Wilde, 
‘if I am not too tired after my lecture. Are you going 
to the ball, Miss Bayard?’’ ‘‘Perhaps,’’ drawled Miss 
Bayard, ‘‘if I am not too tired after your lecture.’’ 
The names of Boker and Whitman always suggest to 
me my uncle, for he knew Walt well, and was the life- 
long intimate of Boker. His introducing me to Whit- 
man is as vividly pictured in my mind as though it oc- 
curred yesterday. The ‘‘good gray poet’’ was gazing 
into the bookstore of Porter and Coates, then at 9th 
and Chestnut Streets, opposite the present Post Office, 
and the one-time Continental Hotel. I was walking 
down the street with my uncle and my sister; to the 
latter the world was all beauty, for she had just had 
her first magazine article accepted by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich for publication in the Atlantic Monthly. Whit- 
man saw Leland, and at once came forward. What a 
picturesque poseur he was. The leonine head, with the 
spectacular white beard, the white linen shirt, open at 
the neck, the great slouch hat and gray trousers; he 
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might either have been a prosperous miller or an 
elderly cowboy, or the poet and iconoclast that he was. 
There was but one Walt Whitman. 

Walt immediately began to talk about himself and 
his writings. It appeared that some critic had been 
saying harsh things about him. ‘‘But my critics can- 
not harm me!”’ cried the poet, and he drew himself up 
into an attitude that made him look like a Solon about 
to administer some of his own laws. ‘‘I am like the 
king who suddenly became unpopular with his ignorant 
subjects, so that they threw his statue into the mud 
and defiled it. They fondly thought they had injured 
their sovereign. But the king remained the king— 
regal, untouched, undefiled. So it is with me!’’ 

My uncle was duly sympathetic. He admired Walt, 
but had a very clear idea of his peculiarities. Once he 
asked Whitman to autograph one of his own works, per- 
haps an edition of the ‘‘Leaves of Grass,’’ but the 
canny author refused to do it unless he was paid for it. 
Even poets are occasionally practical, although I should 
add, in justice to Whitman, that he explained that the 
money derived from his autographs went to some fund 
or other. 

Leland would often point out Walt as he sat with the 
driver on the front platform of the old-fashioned street 
car that slowly meandered up Walnut Street and down 
Chestnut. I am afraid he would not have been sym- 
patico_ with the modern Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. 

I once saw Boker, Whitman and Leland talking to- 
gether at the corner of Broad and Chestnut, when 
Broad Street still bore somewhat the aspect of a main 
street through a country village. Three nobler looking 
specimens of humanity could hardly ever have been 
seen together in this or any other country. Boker was 
acclaimed the handsomest man in Philadelphia, al- 
though he looked less like a Philadelphian than any man 
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Tever saw. Possibly that was why he was so handsome. 
He looked more like an aristocrat or potentate of an- 
cient Greece, and needed but sandals and a toga to com- 
plete the illusion. After all, I saw something worth 
seeing when I saw these three men together— Whitman, 
one of the most talked about personages in modern 
literature, whom thousands of the elect still worship; 
Leland, author of the ‘‘Hans Breitmann’’ Ballads, then 
known throughout America and Europe, and Boker, 
man of the world, playwright, poet and diplomat. 
Boker had been a few years before American Minister 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, and the then Czar (the 
one later to be assassinated) was devoted to him. I 
wish I could remember some of the stories that Boker 
told about the Czar, and how the two of them used to 
discuss, over their coffee and cigars after an informal 
dinner in the imperial palace in St. Petersburg, the 
political affairs of Europe. 

But by this time Boker had settled down into a good 
-Philadelphian once more, and spent every Sunday 
afternoon at the Lelands. How I did listen when the 
two talked and reminisced. And it was the suave Boker 
who, when Leland set about introducing industrial art 
education into Philadelphia, exerted all his influence, 
with success, to help him in the good work. 

For Leland himself was the most undiplomatic of 
men and frequently antagonized people by his frank- 
ness. My aunt, as gentle in disposition as she was 
lovely in face, was always trying to ‘‘smooth things 
down,’’ and unruffle the friends whom her ‘‘dearest 
Charlie’’ had sadly ruffled. My uncle was not given to 
telling conventional lies; far from it. If he thought 
you were stupid, and didn’t understand some subjects 
as you should, he said so; it was not meant offensively, 
but in kindness. Yet a fairly long experience in life 
has taught me that certain forms of kindness are not 
acceptable, and some persons there were who did not 
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relish this frankness. A lady in the South once wrote 
asking him to criticize her literary style and to express 
his opinion as to her future career in the world of 
letters. He did not think that there was any future for 
her in such a world and promptly told her so. The 
medicine was cruel, but probably saved her from much 
literary greensickness in the end. The fiery Southern 
lady could not see it that way, however. She wrote to 
him one brief reply on a postal card. ‘‘You are no 
gentleman!’’ was all she said. 

Leland had an enormous correspondence with people 
upon the various subjects in which he was interested— 
gypsies, the minor arts, American Indian folk-lore, 
German literature, Heine, the poet, history, psychology, 
and what not? When a stranger wrote him and signed 
his name illegibly, he never even troubled to decipher 
it; he merely pasted the offending signature on the 
envelope containing his reply and sent the letter on 
its way. Quite often the recipients of these signatures 
were furious, and a very tart correspondence would 
ensue, which always delighted Leland. 

There were, of course, times when Leland tried to 
temper his frankness for the sake of domestic peace. 
Once, when my family had refurnished their back parlor 
in the old-fashioned house in Spruce Street where we 
lived,—I mean refurnished as to curtains and chair 
coverings and the like—Uncle Charles was brought in 
to see the improvement. There was a painful pause as 
he looked about him; the room was surely much more 
colorful than it had been. At last he spoke: ‘‘Yes,’’ 
he said, ‘‘very nice—and—gaudy!’’ The family were 
all waiting breathlessly to hear some praise from the 
man who had founded the Decorative Art Club in Pine 
Street and who was running, with the assistance of 
Liberty Tadd, an industrial art public school in Locust 
Street, back of the Academy of Music. When the 
ominous word ‘‘gaudy’’ was uttered, a shiver went 
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round the family, individually and collectively. But 
this was my uncle’s way of being polite. Had he fol- 
lowed his usual custom of telling the exact truth he 
would probably have cried: ‘‘Atrocious!’’ And per- 
haps he would have been right, for we of the older 
generation know only too well that the interior house- 
hold decorations of the eighties were often rather 
terrible. 

Speaking of the founding of the Decorative Art Club, 
reminds me of the truly awful effect it had on certain 
fashionable women in Philadelphia, from whom the 
membership of the club was chiefly recruited. Never 
shall I forget, until memory dies, visiting the club one 
afternoon and seeing well-known dowagers pounding 
away at brass plaques until they were red in their 
faces, endeavoring all the while to create artistic de- | 
signs, or else engaged in painting weird dragons or 
impossible birds on clay plates. Whenever I see a 
brass plaque in a latter-day Victorian home I think of 
these tired, perspiring ladies. Society was stampeded 
by decorative art; old ladies and fair debutantes 
dreamed of wood carving or leather embossing or 
painting dining-room crockery. 

Well, it was all innocent enough, and a much milder 
amusement than some amusements of to-day. Of course 
Leland had a more serious purpose in his work than 
did most of these pupils, and this purpose found frui- 
tion in the classes for public school children established 
in the Hollingsworth School building. These classes 
paved the way for much that has been developed later 
in the public school system, in the line of industrial 
and mechanical arts, but Leland never received due 
credit for his pioneer work and many who are bene- 
fitting indirectly from it have never even heard his 
name. 

It was the fate of Leland to blaze paths for others 
who came after him and who reaped the fame he missed. 
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T have often thought that his very versatility of literary 
achievement was against him and that had he confined 
himself to fewer subjects, and followed them up more 
systematically, he would be better known today. But 
his career was full of action and even adventure. He 
was born August 15, 1824, in a house on Chestnut 
Street, below Third, in which Dolly Madison had once 
lived as a young girl. In his childhood he saw and 
spoke to Daniel Webster, Joseph Bonaparte, Stephen 
Girard and other celebrities; he graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1845 and afterwards, having the Wanderlust and 
a prosperous father to help him, studied at Heidelberg 
and in Munich and Paris, and took an active part, as 
a barricader, in the French Revolution of 1848. On 
returning to Philadelphia he was admitted to the bar, 
but preferred literary work, to which he had always 
been devoted, contributed to leading periodicals, be- 
came a newspaper editor, and even started a magazine 
in Boston to further the cause of negro emancipation. 
During the Civil War he served for a time in an 
artillery company of volunteers known as Chapman 
Biddle’s Company, where one of his fellow-soldiers was 
Richard Watson Gilder, afterward the editor of The 
Century Magazine. 

It was in 1868 that Leland leaped into fame as the 
author of ‘‘ Hans Breitmann’s Party,’’ a poem followed 
later on by many other ‘‘Breitmann”’ ballads. The 
year 1869 found him in Europe again, this time with 
his wife, the daughter of Rodney Fisher, of Philadel- 
phia, and a great beauty in her day. It was Thackeray 
who, once meeting her in New York, called her ‘‘the 
prettiest woman in America.’’ The Lelands lived for 
some time in London, where they kept open house and 
entertained Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Walter Besant 
and many other notables. During this period Leland 
wrote prolifically, developed into a world authority on 
gypsies, and finally became greatly interested in in- 
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dustrial art. He had always had a happy gift for draw- 
ing and decoration. When he came back to Philadel- 
phia with Mrs. Leland in 1880 he succeeded in establish- 
ing, under public school auspices, industrial art classes, 
and was a prominent figure in the life of Philadelphia. 
Several years later he and Mrs. Leland returned to 
Kurope and finally settled in Italy, where he died in 
March, 1903. The ashes of himself and his wife, who 
had died before him, were brought to this country and 
interred in Woodlands Cemetery. Many of his rela- 
tives are prominent in this city, where his devoted 
sister, the late Mrs. John Harrison, was well-known 
in social and philanthropic activities. 

Leland’s wide range as an author may be seen in 
reading over the list of his books, including ‘‘ English 
Gypsies,’’ ‘‘Meister Karl’s Sketch Book,’’ ‘‘ Pictures 
of Travel,’’ ‘‘Sunshine in Thought,’’ ‘‘The Music Les- 
son of Confucius,’’ a biography of ‘‘Abraham Lin- 
coln,’’ ‘‘The Minor Arts,’’ ‘‘Songs of the Sea and Lays 
of the Land,’’ ‘‘Legends of Virgil,’’ ‘‘ Algonquin Leg- 
ends of New England,’’ the translating of the works 
of Heine (Leland was an accomplished German 
scholar) and the editing of a Dictionary of Slang. His 
own ‘‘Memoirs’’ are delightful to read, and give a 
charming idea of his energies in his prime, while the 
two volumes of biography prepared by my sister, Mrs. 
Pennell, are a noble memorial of his many sided genius. 

As to his future place in American Literature, who 
ean say? One thing is certain. Im any history of 
American humour his name, as the creator of the im- 
mortal ‘‘Hans Breitmann,’’ will always stand out in 
bold relief. 

Leland was a shining example of how a man may suc- 
ceed in literature without making much money from it. 
The ‘‘Hans Breitmann”’ ballads, the most popular of 
all his writings, brought him nothing, his other works 
very little compared to the receipts of the favorite 
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novelists of to-day. Had he not had an independent 
income for the greater part of his life he must have 
starved. 

I remember my aunt once saying to him, jokingly, 
that all authors must be shady characters because 
‘“they lived by their wits.’’ ‘‘But I’ve never been able = 
to live by my wits,’’ laughed Leland; ‘‘I wish I could.’’ 

I am glad I did not see Leland in his last years; I 
rather like to think of him as I remember him in the 
Victorian eighties. And I like, too, a much earlier 
recollection of him when he took me, a boy of six, on 
his knee and sang me one of his own rhymes from his 
‘‘Mother Pitcher’’ ballads: 

“Ping Wing, the pieman’s son, 

Was the jolliest boy in all Can-ton. 
He stole his Mother’s pickled mice, 
And threw the cat in the boiling rice; 


Then beat a gong and holloed he, 
‘Me wonder where me-ow cat be!’ ” 









Is not that something by which to remember an 
uncle? 
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PARENTAGE OF MAJOR JOHN FENWICK, 
FOUNDER OF SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BY EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Visitations of Northumberland, 1615, 1666, edited by 
Joseph Foster, 1876: 

Page 51 contains the pedigree of Fenwick of Stanton 
from Flower’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 1563-4 (p. 121). 

Page 52 gives the pedigree of Fenwick of Stanton 
from the Visitation of 1615. 

The discrepancies in these pedigrees concerning the 
marriages with the Widdrington, Mitford and Corbet 
families are corrected in the account of the Fenwicks 
of Stanton in The History of Northumberland, by Rev. 
John Hodgson, 1832, Part II, Vol. II, p. 113, and at p. 
112 of the same work is given the pedigree of Corbet 
of Stanton which shows that the manor of Stanton came 
to the Fenwick family by an heiress of the Corbet 
family marrying Sir Ralph Fenwick. 

Hodgson’s work, p. 113: 


William Fenwick, of Stanton, Esq., born 22 Sept., 1581, 
in 22 Eliz., 1638, is described as son of Richard and holding the 
manor of Stanton in capite of the king by knight’s service. The 
House of Commons, 20 June, 1645, appointed him a commis- 
sioner of taxes for Northumberland. He died June 12, 1647. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Cotton Gargrave, of 
Nostel, Yorkshire. Richard Fenwick and Margaret his wife, by 
indenture 8 Aug., 3 Jac. I, 1605, covenanted to acknowledge a 
fine to his son William Fenwick and his heirs of the manor of 
Longwitton and lands there and in Hartburn, Bolam, Harnham, 
Fernylam and North Middleton to the use of him “the said 
Wm. Fenwick and Elizabeth his now wife, being one of the 
daughters of Sir Cotton Gargrave, late of Nostal, in the county 
of York, knight, deceased, and to their heirs males, &c.” 
(Stanton papers. ) 
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They had 

Edward Fenwick, of Stanton, Esq., born 29 Oct., 1606; 
called son and heir apparent of William Fenwick of Stanton in 
deeds dated 9 July, 1636, and 20 March, 1637, and to which he 
and his father were parties. (Stanton papers.) He died Aug. 
14, 1689. He married Sarah Neville. She died at her daugh- 
ter’s house at Little Bavington 17 April, 1691. 

Nine of their children are given, the eldest being Roger Fen- 
wick, born 1632, a colonel in cavalry and slain in 1658. 

Caecilia (sister of Edward and mentioned in Visitation of 
1615.) 

Margaret (sister of Edward and mentioned in Vist. of 
1615.) William Fenwick’s other children were born after 1615 
as they are omitted in that Visitation. 


Foster’s Visitations of Northumberland, 1615, 1666, 
p. 54, Visitation of 1666, agrees with Hodgson’s His- 
tory of Northumberland, Part II, Vol. I, p. 17, con- 
cerning the following: 


Sir William Fenwick, of Wallington, Knt., whose will was 
dated 1612, married, first, Grace, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir John Forster, of Edderston, Knt., and, second, Margaret, 
daughter of William Selby, of Newcastle, Esq. Her will was 
dated 1631. 

By the first marriage they had 
Sir John Fenwick, of Wallington, Knight and Baronet, who 
died circa 1658. 

By the second marriage they had 
Sir William Fenwick, of Meldon, who was buried 31, May, 1652. 


Sir John and Sir William were, therefore, half- 
brothers but called brothers in deed of 1636 hereafter 
mentioned. 

The Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521- 
1889, by Joseph Foster, 1889: 


Page 94. 1597-8, Mar. 22. William Fenwick, gent., son and 
heir apparent of Richard Fenwick, of Stanton, Co. of North- 
umberland. 

Page 147. 1617, Aug. 12. Edward Fenwick, son and heir of 
William Fenwick, of Stanton, Northumberland. 

Page 221. 1638-9, Mar. 15. John Fenwick, second son of 
William Fenwick, of Stanton, Northumberland, Esq. (This 
refers to Major John Fenwick, of Salem, N. J., as will later 
appear. ) 

Page 232. 1641, June 28. Roger Fenwick, third son of Wil- 
liam Fenwick, of Stanton, Northumberland, Esq. 
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It will be observed that William Fenwick, of Stanton, 
and three of his sons, Edward, John and Roger, were 
students of Gray’s Inn. 

A copy of the deed hereafter referred to was pre- 
sented to the New Jersey Historical Society by the late 
Col. Robert G. Johnson. The following synopsis was 
made by Mr. Geo. B. Macaltioner, of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey: 


Indenture dated the 8th of July, 1636, between William Fen- 
wick, of Stanton, Esq., of the Co. of Northumberland, and 
Edward Fenwick, son and heir apparent of the said William 
Fenwick, of the first part; Francis Neville, of Cheate, Esq., of 
the second part; and John Heron, of Burkley, in said Co. of 
Northumberland, Esq., and Edward Burdett, of Carron, Co. 
Northumberland, Gent., of the third part. The said parties of 
the first and second parts lease to the parties of the third part, 
in consideration of £500, the Manor of Stanton and certain 
other lands and messuages in Stanton in the parish of Horsley, 
Co. of Northumberland, during the lives of said William Fen- 
wick and Elizabeth his wife and the said Edward Fenwick and 
Sarah his wife and after their deaths to the use of Roger Fen- 
wick, son and heir apparent of the said Edward Fenwick, then 
to the use of William Fenwick, second son of the said Edward 
Fenwick then to the use of Peter Fenwick, the third son of 
said Edward Fenwick, then to the use of John Fenwick, the 
fourth son of the said Edward Fenwick, and then to the use, 
respectively, of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
sons of the said Edward Fenwick, then to the use of Sir John 
Fenwick, of Wallington, Co. of Northumberland, Knight and 
Baronet, and Sir William Fenwick his brother; said lease to be 
for the term of thirty years when the lease should cease. After 
the deaths of the children of the said Edward Fenwick the said 
lease is further conveyed to the use of John Fenwick, second son 
of the said William Fenwick, and his heirs and in case of 
default of issue to Roger Fenwick, third son of the said William 
Fenwick, and his heirs and in default of issue to Ralph Fen- 
wick, fourth son of the said William Fenwick, and his heirs, 
and in default of issue to the right heirs of the said William 
Fenwick forever. (In Hodgson’s account of Edward Fenwick, 
son of William and Elizabeth, previously given, mention is 
made of a deed of 9 July, 1636, which refers, evidently, to the 
foregoing deed, either the 8th or the 9th of July being an 
error.) 


Binfield is a parish in the hundred of Cookham, 
County of Berks, 3§ miles northeast from Working- 
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ham. This place is situated in the midst of the tract 
called the Royal Hunt, in Windsor Forest. 
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Topographical Dict.) 


Visitations of Berkshire, 1532, 1566, 1623, 1665-6, 


published by the Harleian Society, Vol. LVI, p. 43: 


The following deed is in possession of Mr. William 
B. Goodwin, of Hartford, Conn., a descendant of the 


List of those summoned to appear. 

Cookeham Hundred, Binfield. 

John Fenwick (No. app.) Summoned to Redding Assizes 
1666/5. 

Prisoner in Reading being a Quaker. 


South Carolina branch of the Fenwick family: 


This Indenture—tripartite—made the ninth day of Novem- 
ber ... one thousand six hundred sixty and eight, between 
John Fenwick of Binfield in the County of Berks, gentleman, 
of the first part, and Edward Fenwick and William Fenwick of 
Stanton in the County of Northumberland, gentlemen, of the 
second part, and Marke Milbank of the borough and County of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, esquire, of the third part. WHEREAS 
by a certain decree made in the High Court of Chancery be- 
tween the said John Fenwick, complainant, and the said Wil- 
liam Fenwick and William Boa of Cammo, in the County of 
Northumberland, gentlemen, and other defendants, bearing date 
the 29th day of June in the sixteenth year of the reign of our 
said sovereign lord King Charles II that now reigns, it was 
Ordered and Decreed that the said Edward Fenwick and Wil- 
liam Fenwick should pay unto the said John Fenwick the sum 
of eight hundred pounds then in arrears and unpaid of a rent 
charge of fifty pounds per annum issuing out of the manor and 
Lordship of Stanton aforesaid with Thappiscombe in the said 
County of Northumberland and out of all the lands, tenements 
and hereditaments of the said Edward and William Fenwick in 
Stanton aforesaid and should continue the payment thereof as 
the same should grow due, and that the said William Boa who 
was seized of and to whom and his heirs the said rent charge 
was granted in trust for the said John Fenwick, should convey 
the said rent charge to the said then complainant, John Fen- 
wick and his heirs, AND WHEREAS the said John Fenwick 
hath prosecuted the said Decree to a sequestration issuing out 
of the said Court of Chancery to sequester the said Manor and 
lands and premises to satisfy the same... and also the 
arrears incurred since the said decree with the growing annuity 
and to continue the same sequestration and growing payments 
till the same with the arrears and damages for non-payment 
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and the cost of the said John Fenwick should be fully satisfied 
unto the said John Fenwick, his executors and assigns, which 
said moneys and arrears due upon the said decree and seques- 
tration have been adjusted and settled between the said John 
Fenwick and the said Edward and William Fenwick, AND 
WHEREAS the said John Fenwick, together with William 
Fenwick of Nunriding, in the County of Northumberland, 
gentlemen, John Stangboy of Clemens Inn in the County of 
Middlesex, gentleman, and William Swinoe of Lincoln’s Inn in 
the said County of Middlesex, gentleman, three of the seques- 
trators in the said commission of sequestration named, did, by 
their deed indented, bearing date this third day of April in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of our said sovereign lord Charles 
the second, that now is reigning ... demise ... unto the 
said William Fenwick, Thomas Spratt, James Fenwick, Wil- 
liam Hull, Thomas Forster, Thomas Robinson, Nicholas Bar- 
tram, Henry Henderson and Richard Martyn, their executors, 
administrators and assigns, all that the said manor or lordship 
of Stanton with the appurtenances in the said County of 
Northumberland and all those several messuages, lands, (etc.) 

. situate . . . within the said Manor of Stanton... then 
in the possession of the said William Fenwick, Thomas Spratt, 
James Fenwick, William Hull, Thomas Forster, Thomas Robin- 
son, Nicholas Bartram, Henry Henderson and Richard Martyn 
or any of them... TO have and to hold the said manor or 
lordship, lands, tenements and other the premises unto the said 
William Fenwick, Thomas Spratt, James Fenwick, William 
Hull, Thomas Forster, Thomas Robinson, Nicholas Bartram, 
Henry Henderson and Richard Martin from the Feast of Penti- 
cost then next ensuing the date of the said rented indenture 
unto the full end and terms of one whole year . . . and so from 
year to year so long as they, the said John Fenwick, William 
Fenwick, John Stangboy and William Swinoe, the said seques- 
trators, and the said William Fenwick should please, YIELD- 
ING and paying yearly unto the said John Fenwick, William 
Fenwick, John Stangboy and William Swinoe. . . for the use of 
the said John Fenwick, party to the said deed, the yearly 
rent of one hundred pounds of lawful money of England at the 
feast of St. Martyn the Bishop, in Winter, and the said feast 
of Penticost or within thirty days next after by equal portions 
as in and by the said rented indenture relation being thereunto 
had, may appear AND WHEREAS there is still due on the 
said Decree and sequestration the sum of One Thousand and 
Two Hundred Pounds besides the sum of Seven Hundred Pounds 
hereinafter mentioned to be paid for the consideration of the 
growing annuity which said seven hundred pounds is to be 
paid in such sort as hereinafter is mentioned AND WHEREAS 
the said William Boa in pursuance of the said Decree hath by 
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indenture, tripartite, bearing date the first day of April, 
proximo, Quarterly, made between the said William Boa of the 
first part and the said Edward Fenwick and William Fenwick 
of the second part and the said John Fenwick of the third part, 
granted and assigned the said annuity or rent charge to the 
said John Fenwick, his heirs and assigns ... NOW THIS 
INDENTURE WITNESSETH that the said John Fenwick by 
and with the direction of the said William Fenwick . . . as 
well for and in consideration of the sum of seven hundred 
pounds ... to him, the said John Fenwick, in hand paid by 
the said William Fenwick and Mark Milbank at and before the 
sealing and delivery of these puissances .... HATH by the 
direction and appointment of the said Edward and William 
Fenwick, granted . .. unto the said Mark Milbank .. . ALL 
that the said annuity ... of fifty pounds ... issuing .. . out of 
all that the said Manor of Stanton and out of all and every the 
messuages lands (etc.) . . . of or belonging to the said William 
Fenwick and Edward Fenwick ... together with all such 
power and authority upon default of payment of the said rent 
charge to enter into the premises charged thereon (etc.) ... 
BUT it is nevertheless hereby declared and agreed by and 
between all and every the said parties to these powers, that 
these powers or the rent hereon to be levied by the said John 
Fenwick and Dame Mary, his wife, formerly called Dame Mary 
Rogers, nor anything herein conveyed, shall in any sort extend 
or be . . . made use of or construed to hinder or debar the said 
John Fenwick ... or the said sequestrators . . . levying the 
said one thousand two hundred pounds or any part thereof and 
for that purpose the said Decree and sequestration is and are 
to stand and shall or may be prosecuted for payment... 
being all due before the rent charge was agreed to be granted 
and assigned for the said seven hundred pounds, which said 
seven hundred pounds was and is only given for the said grow- 
ing rent charge and hath no relation to the said one thousand 
two hundred pounds, being former arrears and moneys due on 
the said decree and sequestration which the said John Fenwick 
... to have and receive over and besides the said seven 
hundred pounds. IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties above 
named to these present Indentures interchangeably have set 
their hands and seals the day and year above written. 


ED. FENWICK W. FENWICK JOHN FENWICK 


(ENDORSEMENTS) 


Signed sealed and delivered by the within named John Fen- 
wick in the presence of us 
John Cudworth 
Rich. Nelson 
Jo. Stenyard 
Robert Fenwick 
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Signed sealed and delivered after the information of these 
words or the premises to be leased by the said John Fenwick 
and Dame Mary his wife formerly called Dame Mary Rogers 
in the prce. of us 

George Airey 
John Airey 
Gerrard Stokeld 

Sealed and delivered by the within named Edward Fenwick 

in the presence of us 
James Fenwick 
Gerrard Stokeld 


The pleadings of the bill of complaint filed by John 
Fenwick in the Chancery proceedings referred to would 
show the basis of the suit and his relationship to the 
Fenwicks mentioned. Probably, there was reference to 
the lease of 1636 previously mentioned. 

The will of Major John Fenwick is recorded at 
Salem, N. J., in Liber. 2. fol. 103. The original will is 
in possession of the New Jersey Historical Society. 
The following are extracts therefrom: 

“T John Fenwick late of Binfield in the Countie of Berks in 
the Kingdom of England Esq. the late absolute Lord or Chiefe 
propriate by law & survivorship of the province of Nova 
Caesaria or New Jersey and now of Fenwick’s Coloney.” 

“& for want of such heires to Roger Fenwick my nephew 
eldest sonn to my deceased brother Capt. Ralfe Fenwick for 
life and after his decease to the heires male of his body law- 
fully begotten & for want of such heires to his brother for life 
& to his heirs male lawfully begotten and for want of such 
heires to his brother for life and to his heires male lawfully 
begotten & for want of such heires to the heires female of my 
sd grandchilde forever Elizabeth Adams totally excepted & her 
heirs forever.” 

Dated 7 August, 1683. 

Proved 16 (6?) April, 1684. 

Recorded 5 May, 1684. 


Extracts from a letter of Edward Fenwick, of Lon- 
don, July 27, 1726, to his cousin Roger Fenwick, of 
Little Isle near Skibbereen, in the County of Cork, Ire- 
land. A copy of this letter was obtained by Edward 
Fenwick of South Carolina, nephew of the writer of the 
letter, during a visit to the latter (the visit being re- 
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ferred to in the letter) and has been preserved by his 
descendants. The letter was printed in the appendix 
of The Life of Commodore Josiah Tattnall, by Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., Savannah, 1878. The extracts here given 
are quoted from a copy obtained from Mr. Wm. B. 
Goodwin of Hartford, Conn., a descendant of the 
nephew Edward Fenwick referred to in the letter: 


“You were pleased to acquaint me that the original of your 
family’s settlement in Ireland was by your grandfather, Ralph 
Fenwick, who went into that Kingdom an officer in Cromell’s 
army, and that your father, Charles Fenwick, died soon after 
the Revolution, leaving you a good estate”. . 

“I perceive you have never been in England yourself”. . . 

“T shall only begin from the time of my great-grandfather, 
William Fenwick, who was born at Stanton the 22d, Sept., 
1581, and died at the same place the 12th July, 1647. He left 
several children but his eldest son (my grandfather) was 
Edward Fenwick, born at Stanton 29th October, 1606, and died 
there the 14th August, 1689; and your grandfather Ralph 
Fenwick was a younger brother of this Edward Fenwick, my 
grandfather, who had eleven children. His eldest son was 
Roger Fenwick, born at Stanton the 18th March, 1632, but he 
was killed at the siege of Dunkirk at an assault in mounting 
the breaches at Mardike, 1658—he being then Colonel of a 
regiment of horse. After this Roger Fenwick’s death, my 
grandfather’s second son, William Fenwick, became his heir, 
and married and died soon after, but left a son named Roger 
Fenwick who inherited the Stanton estate after my grand- 
father’s death. This Roger Fenwick also married, but died soon 
after, leaving a son John Fenwick, who now inherits the Stan- 
ton estate and is the first of the name and family. My father, 
Robert Fenwick, was the next son of my grandfather to William 


Fenwick above mentioned .. .but he married a gentlewoman 
of the county by whom he had a considerable fortune. My 
father had eight children and I was his third son.... My 


eldest brother happened to be killed in a duel soon after he 
came to man’s estate. My second brother went into the Army, 
a cornet in the House Service, in the last wars, and he also 


happened to be... wounded in the first engagement .. . 
and died soon after. I... went into the East Indies where 
I lived a merchant above eleven years . .. about eight 


years ago I married very happily and settled here in London, 
where I have lived ever since; but I have no children of my 
own living; neither are there any of my father’s children living - 
but myself and my youngest brother John Fenwick, who went 
into the West Indies about twenty years ago, and has acquired 
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a very good estate in South Carolina, where he now lives in a 
a married state and has four or five children. The two eldest 
of them, a son and a daughter, are now in England under my 
care)...” 


The letter is interesting as agreeing with the Visita- 
tions and Hodgson’s account of the family, although 
written many years prior to the publication of those 
works. 

The foregoing references show that Sir John Fen- 
wick, of Wallington, Knight and Baronet, and his half- 
brother Sir William Fenwick, of Meldon, were of the 
eldest branch of the family. Sir John has been con- 
fused by several writers for John Fenwick, second son 
of William Fenwick, of Stanton, all of whom are men- 
tioned in the deed of 1636 previously mentioned. John, 
the said second son, mentioned in the Admissions to 
Gray’s Inn, is identified as John Fenwick, of Binfield 
mentioned in the Visitation of Berkshire, 1665-6, in the 
deed of 1668, which shows his interest in the Manor 
of Stanton, and as the testator ‘‘John Fenwick late 
of Binfield in the Countie of Berks’’ in the will of John 
Fenwick of Salem, New Jersey, which latter document 
establishes his death between 7 Aug., 1683, the date of 
the will, and its probate 16 (6?), April, 1684. The 
letter of Edward Fenwick of 1726 refers to Ralph Fen- 
wick (son of William) as ‘‘being an officer in Crom- 
well’s army”’ and, therefore, identifies the ‘‘deceased 
brother Capt. Ralfe Fenwick’’ mentioned by John Fen- 
wick, of Salem, in his will. 

Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
Vol. IV, p. 53 (1849), contains a ‘‘ Memoir of John Fen- 
wick, Chief Proprietor of Salem Tenth, New Jersey,’’ 
by Robert G. Johnson. The page numbers refer to 
that work: 

P. 54. Col. Johnson confuses John Fenwick, of N. J., 
with the Sir John Fenwick, of Wallington, Knight and 
Baronet, in referring to the deed of 1636, which error 
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was followed by the late John Clement, Esq., in his life 
of John Fenwick. William Fenwick, father of John of 
N. J., is also confused with Sir Wiliam Fenwick, of 
Meldon, half-brother of Sir John Fenwick of Walling- 
ton. 

In referring to John Fenwick’s first marriage, Col. 
Johnson says: 


“It was previous to the year 1642, most probably 1641. 
She was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter Covert, Knight, of 
Slaugham, in the County of Sussex.” (Footnote:) “He had 
two sons and two daughters. The sons were Thomas and John 
—the daughters were Anna and Elizabeth. Thomas Covert 
being the eldest son, and heir apparently, gave to his two 
sisters a lease dated 30th January, 1639, for sixty years (at 
a rent of one pepper corn) of land called Sniderly, Hoggesland, 
and Denscombe, containing 700 acres. Also land called Rowle, 
Friende Betchlies, Sowlers, and Courtlands, containing 177 
acres, situate in the parishes of Slaugham, Bolney, and Fine- 
ham, in the County of Sussex. Thomas Covert having died, 
John Covert, his brother and heir, confirmed the lease to his 
sisters. Anna Covert having died, her sister Elizabeth became 
the sole owner of the whole lease; and she having married one 
John Fenwick, they, husband and wife, conveyed the lease to 
a trustee for his benefit. This conveyance was dated 27 Nov., 
1642. After that, to wit: on the 6th Dec., 1649, it was con- 
veyed to other trustees, namely, Henry Brandreth, merchant, 
and Samuel Taylor, haberdasher, both of London, for the benefit 
of the said Elizabeth as long as she lived; and, in case of her 
death, for her husband John Fenwick if he should survive her. 
These trustees joined John Fenwick in a mortgage, with Eliza- 
beth his wife, dated in 1651, for the sum of £950, loaned to 
them by John Goodwin, gentleman, of London. 

“Neither have I ascertained at what time he married his 
second wife, Mary, who was connected with the Burdett 
family.” 


We have seen that the second wife was formerly 
‘‘Dame Mary Rogers,’’ consequently, she appears to 
have been a widow when she married John Fenwick. 

‘‘An Historical Account of the First Settlement of 
Salem, in West Jersey, by John Fenwick, Esq., Chief 
Proprietor of the same,’’ by R. G. Johnson, 1839, page 
46, letter from Mary Fenwick to John Fenwick, 27 
Aug., 1678 (in possession of N. J. His. Soe.) : 
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“T should have told thee first that I received thine sent by 
Sir Edmund Andross, and I came to London in January pur- 
posely to wait on him about giving thee liberty, as thou didst 
desire me; and the Earl of Carlisle, who is since going to be 
Governor of Jamaica, spoke to him in thy behalf, by my cousin 
Edward Burdet’s means; and thy cousin Edward Burdet went 
to him himself,” ete. 

As Edward Burdet is mentioned as a cousin of both 
Fenwick and Mary his wife, Fenwick and his wife may 
have been cousins through a Burdet relationship, un- 
less only one was a cousin of Burdet and the other 
called him cousin on that account. It will be recalled 
that in the deed of 1636 an Edward Burdett, of Carron, 
County of Northumberland, was one of the parties of 
the third part, consequently, as the date of that deed 
was prior to John Fenwick’s marriage to ‘‘Dame Mary 
Rogers,’’ John Fenwick may have been the cousin of 
Edward Burdet. 

Johnson’s ‘‘ Memoir of John Fenwick,’’ p. 54, et seq., 
refers to the Commission of Oliver Cromwell, dated 
27th October, 1648, appointing John Fenwick a ‘‘ Major 
under Colonel Thomas Barwis, in the regiment of 
cavalry, which was raised in the county of Westmore- 
land to assist the garrison of Carlisle.’’ ‘‘The second 
commission was similar, requiring him as a Major of 
Cavalry to attend the decapitation of Charles 1st, which 
took place on 30th January, 1648.’’ ‘‘So also John 
Bradshawe, the President of the judges of that court 
who passed sentence of death upon the King, and who 
was subsequently chosen President of that Parliament, 
specially appointed Fenwick Captain of a troop of 
horse, by him to be raised from volunteers, who were 
to act as a guard to that Parliament. ... This com- 
mission was dated .. . 4th September, 1651.’’ (This 
commission is in possession of N. J. His. Soc.) 

Johnson, p. 60, gives the reference to the arrival of 
John Fenwick with his children at Salem 23rd June, 
1675, in the Griffin, Capt. Robert Griffith. 

VoL. XLIX.—11 
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P. 83. ‘He died December, 1683, aged about 65 years.” 

P. 85. “The names by which the farms (of John Fenwick in 
England) were distinguished, were those of Brockham and 
Worminghurst. His principal estate at Stanton he had leased 
to Colonel Nicholas Fenwick, his cousin, for the sum of £445 
per annum. In his book (‘Commonplace Book’, in possession 
of Salem His. Soc.,) he charges money laid out for the house 
at Worminghurst—where I am inclined to think his family 
usually resided.” 


History and Genealogy of Fenwick’s Colony, by 
Thomas Shourds, of Salem County, 1876, p. 9, states 
inaccurately that ‘‘His second wife was Mary Burdett, 
the daughter of Sir Walter Burdett.’? He assumed 
that the second wife was a Burdett and confused the 
name of her father with Sir Walter Covert, father of 
John Fenwick’s first wife. 
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THE SECOND TROOP PHILADELPHIA CITY 
CAVALRY. 


BY W. A. NEWMAN DORLAND, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.8. 


Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army; formerly First Lieutenant and 
Surgeon of the Troop (April 1, 1898-November 10, 1903.) 





[For references see pp. 182-191.] 





(Continued from page 94.) 


It is not known how long the Second Troop had a 
civil as well as military association—probably from its 
very incipiency—but from the following notice which is 
signed by the First Sergeant as Secretary, and not by 
his military title, it is evident that at this early period 
of the Nineteenth Century such an organization ex- 
isted :*” 


‘“‘The Second City Troop of Cavalry, will meet this 
evening, at 7 o’clock at Hardy’s Inn.“ Punctual atten- 
dance is requested. 

‘PHILIP STEIN, Sec. 

““August 4, 1803.”’ 


The summer exodus from the city which subsequently 
became so universal among the wealthier classes, was 
not in vogue at this time; consequently the members of 
the various military organizations were readily acces- 
sible, and midsummer meetings were not uncommon. 
What the object of the present meeting was is not 
known, but it is interesting to note that a few days later 
a similar notice appeared in the daily papers announc- 
ing a meeting of the sister organization, the First City 
Troop, to elect a successor to the late Captain Dunlap. 

October, 1803, witnessed a ‘‘sham battle’’—the first 
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mention to be found of this valuable evolution in mili- 
tary drills—in which the Militia Legion engaged at the 
old race-grounds between Pine and South streets.” 
While the Light Horse did not participate in this event, 
because of political differences, they indulged in Troop 
parades on the same day, the First Troop meeting at 
Fouquet’s Inn, in Eleventh near Race Street, while the 
Second Troop Ganvenea at Bush-hill in obedience to ue 
following Troop Order :—® 


‘‘The Gentlemen attached to the Second City Troop 
of Cavalry will parade on Monday, the 10” instant 
(agreeably to law) at Bush-hill, at 3 o’clock P. M., com- 
pletely equipt. 

‘‘By order of Captain T. W. Francrts. 

‘“October 3, [1803].’’ 


These manceuvres were frequently practised by the 
men of the First Brigade in subsequent years, and be- 
came spectacles of much interest to the citizens of 
Philadelphia. 

On February 6, 1804, the Second Troop suffered a 
severe loss in the death of William Bingham, at Bath, 
England, the former distinguished Captain of the 
Troop. In memory of this efficient officer and dis- 
tinguished citizen the members of the Troop wore the 
customary black upon the arm for the period of thirty 
days. 

Early in 1804 a memorable event occurred when the 
officers of the City and County Brigades, including 
those of the cavalry, met to form an association for the 
furtherance of military interests in the community. 
The first intimation we find of this intention was the 
following notice :—*" 


‘‘At an adjourned meeting of the commissioned and 
staff officers of the first division of Pennsylvania 
Militia, held agreeable to public notice, on the 4% of 
April, 1804, at the county courthouse :“* 
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‘*Resolved, that the Major general, the two brigadier 
generals and the commanding officer of each regiment 
and the major of the 11™ battalion with the captain of 
the 4" troop of cavalry, be appointed a committee to 
form a constitution for associating the officers of the 
said division and report the same to the next meeting. 

‘‘Resolved, that this meeting stand adjourned until 
Wednesday the 11" imstant, at three o’clock P.M. 
at the court-house, at which time and place the officers 
of the division are particularly requested to attend, to 
hear the report of their committee. 

(Signed) ‘‘ John Barker, Chairman. 

‘*Attest. Anthony Simmons, Secretary. 

‘¢ April 7, [1804].”’ 


That the Committee thus appointed was active in its 
labors is witnessed by the following published notice :*° 


‘‘At a meeting of the committee duly appointed by 
the association of officers of the 1st division Pennsyl- 
vania Militia to form a constitution for the government 
of the same, at the house of Col. Kitts, Market street, 
Sign of the Indian King, pursuant to public notice 
given. 

‘‘Jan Worrell was appointed Chairman, 

‘‘and John Krips, Secretary. 


‘‘The following resolution was adopted, viz. Re- 
solved, That a sub-committee of three members, viz. 
Cols.. [Ebenezer] Ferguson, [John] Connelly,*® and 
Kripps™ be appointed to draught a Constitution, &c. 
and report the same to the grand Committee, at a 
meeting to be held on Wednesday next [April 18] at 11 
o’clock A. M. at the above place. 

‘‘Tsaac WorrRELL,” Chairman. 


Attest, John Krips, Secretary. 
‘¢Philadelphia, April 11", 1804.’’ 
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It would be interesting to read the report of the Com- 
mittee were it accessible, but a careful search has failed 
to disclose the whereabouts of the records of this early 
military association in which the officers of the Second 
Troop participated. 

A special business meeting of the Second Troop, 
which was held on April 27", according to the following 
notice, was probably called to determine the question of 
non-participation in the approaching Louisiana cele- 
bration :—** 


‘‘The members of the 2° troop of Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, are requested to meet at Hardy’s Hotel in 
Market street, on Friday next [27], at half past 6 
o’clock in the evening. 

‘By order of Capt. Thomas W. Francis 

‘‘PHitie Sten, Sergt. 

‘¢ April 26, [1800].”’ 

Political feeling and animosities were strong and 
even bitter in the early years of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and, unfortunately, were allowed to creep into 
the military affairs of the city. Consequently, when 
in April™ of this year it was proposed to celebrate on 
May 12", the acquisition of Louisiana—the great 
achievement of the Democratic President—Thomas 
Jefferson, the three City Troops, whose political affili- 
ations were with the Federalists, decided not to par- 
ticipate. On the other hand, the Militia Legion headed 
the line and other military bodies from the County of 
Philadelphia and the vicinity joined in the celebration, 
as is shown by the following Legionary Orders :—* 


‘¢Philadelphia 5" May, 1804. 


‘¢Saturpay next, the TweLrrsu, at nine in the morning 
the Legion will parade in 2° street, in two distinct 
corps. With the right wing under the immediate 
orders of Maj. Symonds [Simmons] will be incorpo- 
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rated, Captain Holgate’s Troop of horse, and Cap- 
tain Herkesheimer’s [Anthony Hergesheimer] infan- 
try company, both from Germantown, as well as 
Captain Worrell’s artillery company from Frankford. 
It will form with its right on Vine St. displayed north- 
ward. The left wing, commanded by Col. [Thomas] 
Willis, will form with its left on Green St. extending 
in the like northern direction; it also will receive the 
auxiliary troop of horse under Captain Comly—Cap- 
tain Altimus and Starn’s Infantry; with Captain Fes- 
mire’s rifle corps, all of Frankford; as well as Captain 
Allen’s company of infantry from Southwark; recently 
become a member of the Legion. 

‘*A sketch of the line for the day will be furnished 
to the commander of each wing, likewise to Major 
[Thomas] Leiper, commanding the cavalry, and to 
Major [Matthew] Shaw, commander of the Artillery. 

‘“ John Shee, Commandant. 

‘“May 5, [1804].”’ 

It was the custom at this time, and for some years 
subsequently, for the three City Troops to unite in 
some of their parades and drills in squadron forma- 
tion. On May 7, 1804, such a squadron parade oc- 
curred, the three Troops under Captains Robert 
Wharton, Francis and Peter Miercken,’ meeting at 
Fouquet’s tavern, pursuant to the following order :** 


‘““The Second City Troop of Horse will parade on 
Monday, the 7" May next, (agreeably to Law) at 3 
o’clock P.M. at Fouquet’s in 10” street, completely 
equipped. 

‘<THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

‘‘May 3, [1804].”’ 


Similar squadron drills were held on May 21 and 28 
at Bush Hill, dinner being served to the squadron at 3 
o’clock at the Bush Hill Tavern. The Second Troop 
notice for these drills follows :—* 
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«<2? Troop PHILADELPHIA CAVALRY. 

‘‘The Second Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry will 
parade on Mondays, the 21* and 28" insts., at 2 o’clock, 
P.M., at Bush-hill compleatly equipped. 

‘‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

‘‘May 18, [1804].”’ 


A change in the complement of officers occurred on 
May 21st., as the following notice indicates :” 


‘“ NOTICE 
‘“‘The Second Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry, are re- 
quested to meet at Bushhill, on Monday the 21* inst. to 
elect one Second Lieutenant for said Troop. 
‘J. H. Harst 3 
‘“TInspector of Brigade. 
‘*May 18, [1804]. 


The holding of Courts of Appeal, to afford delin- 
quent and absentee members opportunity to account 
satisfactorily therefore, was in vogue in the Volunteer 
service at this time and the Second Troop had adopted 
the custom. Thus we find the following announce- 
ment :— 


‘Tae SEcoND Troop oF PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY, 
—A Court of Appeals will be held for the said Troop, 
on Friday, the 8" instant, at Hardy’s Hotel, in Market 
Street, between the hours of 5 and 7 o’clock P. M. 

‘““THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

‘“ June 6, [1804]’’ 


The Third Troop, or ‘‘Volunteer Greens,’’ held a 
Court of Appeal at the same place and hour, and the 
First Troop on the preceding Wednesday [June 6]. 
The energy and military zeal of their captain held the 
Second Troop persistently at work and drills were 
frequent and exacting. Thus within a week of this 
meeting we read as follows :—™ 
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‘“Seconp TROOP OF 
‘‘ PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY. 

‘<The members of said Troop are requested to meet 
at Busbhill, on Friday the 15" instant at 4 o’clock P. M. 
compleatly equipped. 

‘‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

‘‘ June 14 [1804].”’ 


The customary Fourth of July celebration was par- 
ticipated in by the cavalry as a squadron, the Troops 
meeting at the Center Square, Market Street, in re- 
sponse to the following notice :—* 


‘‘Seconp Crry Troop. 

‘‘The members of said Troop are requested to meet 
at the Centre Square, on Wednesday the 4" of July 
next, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Compleatly equipped. 

‘““THomas W. Francis, Captain. 

‘July 2 [1804].’’ 


Many of the former officers of the Revolutionary 
War were passing away at this time; accordingly at- 
tendance at the military funerals of these distinguished 
men became one of the mournful duties of the com- 
missioned officers of the First Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Militia. Captain Francis therefore repre- 
sented the Second Troop, before the end of July, 1804, 
at the obsequies of Major General Irvine, in obedience 
to the following, Division and Brigade Orders :“* 


““Drviston ORDERS. 
‘‘Tuesday, 31* of July, 1804. 
“‘The Officers of the first Division of Pennsylvania 
Militia, in uniform, and with side-arms are requested 
to attend the funeral of the lamented Major General 
Wiu1am Irving, from his late dwelling south Kighth 
street, this morning at nine o’oclock. The light com- 
pany, commanded by Capt. Lewis Rush, under arms, 
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and with a due portion of blunt cartridge, will attend 
and perform the usual honors over the corpse of that 
late meritorious Citizen and Soldier 
‘‘JoHn SHEE, Major General, 
‘‘Commandant of the Legion.”’ 


‘“ BRIGADE ORDERS 
‘‘Philadelphia, July 31*, 1804. 
‘“‘The Officers of the City Brigade are invited to 
attend the funeral of GenEeran Wiiiiam Irvine, this 
morning.— They will meet at the State House, at nine 
o’clock, and proceed from thence to the late residence 
of the deceased. 
‘*By order of Brig. Gen. JoHN Barker, 
‘‘ JoHNn SMITH, 
‘‘Major of Brigade.’’ 


The following day appeared this notice, which is of 
interest as characteristic of the verbosity of the 
times :—*" 


‘Tt having been intimated by some of the principal 
officers of the Division that it would be agreeable to the 
gentlemen of the Corps to show by some external mark, 
the respect they entertain for the memory of their late 
fellow citizen and brother Officer, Major General Wil- 
liam Irvine; and that the same should by me be pro- 
mulgated and enforced :—In consequence it is proposed 
and recommended, that the officers of the Division, 
wear during thirty days, on the cuff of the sleeve of 
the left arm, a black crepe, indicative of their esteem 
for the deceased. 

‘‘ JoHN SHEE, 
‘“Maj. Gen. Ist Div. P. M. 
‘‘ August Ist, 1804.’’ 


In September the announcement for the Squadron 
drills for the Fall of 1804 appeared :— 
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‘¢Sreconp Troop 
‘for PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY 

‘“The members of said Troop will parade on Mondays 
the 1st and 8th of October next, at 2 o’clock, P.M. on 
the vacant ground south side of Market street, next 
westwards of the Centre Square Tavern, [west of 15% 
Street] completely equipped. 

‘““THomas W. Francis, Capt. 
‘*Sept. 24, [1804].”’ 


From the Troop notice already given and those which 
will follow, it is interesting to note the variations in the 
name used by the organization in these early days; 
as well as the custom, then in vogue, of drilling upon 
the various lots and commons throughout the city and 
its environs, rather than an attempt to limit the 
troop practice to any one vicinity. 

Subsequent to the Squadron evolutions of October, 
the Second Troop held one company drill in November, 
according to the following notice :—” 


“¢Seconp T'Roop 
‘Cor PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY. 


‘‘The members of said Troop will parade on Satur- 
day, the 3° November next, at 1 o’clock, P.M. on the 
vacant ground south side of Market street next west- 
ward of the Centre Square Tavern, compleatly 
equipped. 

‘‘By order of 
. ‘Tomas W. Francis Capt. 
“Nov. 1. [1804].”’ 


The year 1805 was an uneventful one in the Troop 
history, although it was noted in the city annals as the 
year of the great yellow fever epidemic, which devas- 
tated certain quarters during the months of September 
and October. New York shared in this fever plague, 
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and many deaths occurred in both municipalities. The 
epidemic resulted in the postponement of the Fall 
manceuvres of the various military bodies until No- 
vember. The records of the year were as follows :— 
There was a Squadron parade on Monday, May 6, on the 
ground west of the Centre House, Market street, at 
2 o’clock.” The squadron also paraded on the 13" and 
20" of May, according to the following notice :—™ 


‘‘Seconp TROOP OF 
‘PHILADELPHIA CiTy CAVALRY. 

‘<The Troop will parade on Mondays the 138" and 20" 
instant [of May]; at 3 o’clock, P.M. at the Centre 
Square Tavern, compleatly equipped. 

‘A Court of Appeal will be held on Friday, the 24* 
instant, at Hardy’s Hotel, Market street, between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o’clock, P. M. 

‘‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 


“May 8 [1805].”’ 


A special meeting of the Troop was called on June 
25, as follows :—” 
‘<SeconpD TROOP OF 
‘PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY. 


‘<The members are requested to meet at Hardy’s 
Hotel, on Tuesday, the 25" inst. [of June] at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon on special business. [pertaining 
to the Fourth of July celebration]. 

‘‘THomas W. Francis, Captain.”’ 


The Fourth of July celebration was one of unusual 
splendor. There were individual Troop parades, the 
First Troop assembling at 9 o’clock, and the Third 
Troop at ten o’clock, while the Second Troop appeared 
as early as eight o’clock in the morning. Following 
these drills was a Squadron parade and a dinner in the 
afternoon, as is shown by the appended notice :—™ 
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‘¢Seconp T'RooP 
OF PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY. 

‘‘The Troop will meet at the Centre Square Tavern, 
on Thursday, the 4" of July, at 8 o’clock, A. M. com- 
pletely equipped. 

‘‘In consequence of arrangements for the exhibition 
of fireworks, at Bush-hill, the Squadron will dine at 
Evans’ Tavern,” Market street near the permanent 
bridge,” at 3 o’clock precisely. 

‘“‘THomas W. Francis, Captain. 

‘July 2 [1805]. 


The yellow fever epidemic shortly after this began 
to make its appearance, and all military matters were 
postponed in consequence thereof until November. In 
that month there were two squadron drills, on the 9" 
and 16", as is evidenced by the following notice :— 


‘<THE SEconD TROOP OF 
PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY 
‘‘Will parade on Saturday the 9" instant at 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the vacant ground north of Peter Evans’s Tav- 
ern, near the Permanent Bridge, completely equipped. 
‘““Tromas W. Francis, Capt. 
Nov. 7. [1805].’’ 


Captain Wharton, of the First Troop, commanded 
the Squadron. The Third Troop, at this time, and for 
two years thereafter, was commanded by First Lieu- 
tenant James Boggs.” 


‘«Seconp Troop™ 
‘“PHILADELPHIA CiTy CAVALRY 
‘Will parade on Saturday the 16” instant at 2 
o’clock, P.M. on the vacant ground north of Peter 
Evans’s Tavern, near the Permanent Bridge, com- 
pletely equipped. 
‘“‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 
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‘A Court of Appeal will be held on Monday evening, 
the 18 instant, from 6 to 8 o’clock at Mrs. Hardy’s 
Hotel, Market Street. 

‘“Nov. 15, [1805].”’ 


The year 1806 opened auspiciously with a dinner 
given in honor of General William Eaton,” the hero 
of Derne [now Derna, in Tripoli], and Captain Stephen 
Decatur, Jun., of the frigate ‘‘Philadelphia’’ fame, at 
Vogdes’s Hotel,” at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets, on January 2° at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
General Francis Gurney, and George Latimer, Hsq., 
presided and Captain Francis attended as commander 
of the Second City Troop.” This was followed on 
January 7" by another dinner in honor of Captain 
Decatur, given at the same hotel by about one hundred 
of the younger gentlemen of the town.” This dinner, 
which was presided over by James Milnor, Esq., was 
a brilliant affair. Captains Bainbridge, Stewart, and 
Shaw, with other officers of the Navy, were guests on 
this occasion, but Commodore Preble, who was in the 
city at the time, was unable to attend. Captain Francis 
again represented the Second Troop. 

In March, the officers of the First Division were again 
in mourning, this time for General Procter, in response 
to the following Division Order :—™ 


‘‘The officers of the 1st Division of Pennsylvania 
Militia, are requested to attend the funeral of the 
much lamented General Thomas Proctor, this after- 
noon, at three o’clock, from his late dwelling house in 
Arch-street. 

‘¢Joun Suez, Maj. Gen. 1st Division. 

‘‘March 18, 1806.”’ 


About this time occurred the first flagrant outrage 
by Great Britain against American seamen, in the 
harbor of New York, beginning the series of aggres- 
sions which ultimately culminated in the War of 1812. 
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This act may have had some bearing upon the following 
remarkable Brigade Orders and Counter-Orders, which 
were issued in April and May :— 


‘“BricgaDE OrpErs.”’ 

‘‘Whereas the militia law of this state authorizes the 
Brigadier, with the Commandants of Regiments to meet 
in Brigade: And whereas the beneficial effects of the 
last review are manifest to every military man: And 
whereas the hostile appearance in Europe, as well as 
the unwarrantable reflections on the militia by the ene- 
mies of Liberty in this country, renders it necessary 
that every legal step should be taken to promote the 
militia system and render it both useful and respect- 
able—Therefore the General orders the cavalry, Ar- 
tillery and Infantry comprising the first Brigade to 
parade on Monday, the 19" of May next, at eleven 
o’clock A. M. at such place as their several commanding 
officers will order. 

‘“‘The General flatters himself these orders will be 
obeyed with the same promptitude which has hereto- 
fore distinguished the troops comprising the first 
Brigade. 

‘“‘JoHn Barker, 
‘‘Brigadier General. 


‘“‘N.B. Those who attend this parade will thereby 


be exempted from further duty ’till next fall.’’ 
““April 22, [1806].’’ 


““BrRIGADE ORDERS.” 

‘“‘The Officers commanding Regiments and Troops 
of Horse, attached to the first Brigade, are requested 
to meet their General on Saturday evening next, the 
26" instant, at the Shakespear Hotel, at 7 o’clock, on 
business relative to the Brigade. 

‘<J. Barxzr, B. General. 

‘* April 24, [1806].’’ 
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‘¢BriGaADE COUNTER OrpERs.™® 


‘‘A circumstance having occurred [it would be inter- 
esting to know just what this was] by a defect in the 
Militia Law, which has rendered it impracticable to 
carry the contemplated review into full effect—I have 
thought proper, from prudential motives, to revoke my 
orders for that purpose. The Commandants of Regi- 
ments and Troops of Horse, therefore, will govern 
themselves accordingly, and consider my former orders 
hereby countermanded. 

‘‘Joun Barker, Brig. Gen. 

‘‘May 12, [1806].’’ 


Notwithstanding this disappointment the military 
spirit was rife throughout the city, and the drilling for 
the year was spirited and profitable. On May 5 the 
first outdoor drill was held, as follows:—™" 


‘“¢Seconp TRoop 
‘‘PHILADELPHIA Crty Ligut CAVALRY 


‘‘Will parade on Mondays the 5” and 12" of May, 
at 2 o’clock, P. M. on the lot back of Evans’s Bridge 
Tavern. 
‘“‘Tsromas W. FRANCIS, 
‘“May 3, [1806].”’ ‘‘Captain. 


The First Troop paraded one-half hour later at the 
same place, and a Squadron formation followed. A 
Squadron drill was also the order on May 12, while a 
Troop drill followed on May 19”, according to the fol- 
lowing notices :— 

Szeconp TRroop™® 
‘*PHILADELPHIA City Ligot CavALRY, 
‘“Will parade on Monday, the 12” instant, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. on the vacant ground northeast of the Permanent 
Bridge, (High [Market] street). 
‘‘THomas W. FRANCIS, 
“‘May 9. [1806].’’ ‘*Captain. 
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‘<Szeconp Troop. 
‘* PHILADELPHIA City LigoHt CavaLry. 
‘*Will parade on Monday, the 19" instant, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. on the lot back of Evans’s Bridge Tavern. 
‘‘THomas W. FRANcIs, 

“‘May 16, [1807].’’ ‘*Captain. 

The customary Court of Appeals was held on June 
4, pursuant to the following order :—” 


‘* Attention. 

‘A Court of Appeals for the Second Troop of Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry, will be held on the 4" of June, at 
Mrs. Hardy’s Hotel, Market street, from 5 until 7 
o’clock P. M. 

‘“T Hos. W. Francis, Capt. 

‘*May 30, [1806].’’ 

A vacancy occurred at this time in the list of line 
officers of the Troop, and on June 26 we find the follow- 
ing notice :— 

‘“‘The Second Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry 
will meet at Mrs. Hardy’s Hotel, Market street, the 
Ist July next at 7 o’clock P.M., to elect a Second 
Lieutenant for the Troop. 

‘“<THos. W. Francis, Capt. 

‘¢ June 26, [1806].’’ 

Hither from a lack of a quorum or more probably be- 
cause of a difference of opinion, the election of this 
officer did not take place, for the usual Fourth of July 
notice contained a significant postscript. It is also in- 
teresting to note, from an appended First Troop notice, 
that on this occasion a Squadron parade was the order 
instead of the usual independent Troop parade :—™” 


“CAVALRY ORDERS. 

‘““The First Troop of Light Horse will parade com- 
pleatly equipped, on Friday, the 4" July, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M., at the corner of 11" and Spruce streets,’ in 

Vor, XLIX.—12 
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order to form Squadron, and pay our military respects 
to the Anniversary of our Country’s Independence. 
‘‘Ropert WHarTON, Capt. 
\‘‘ July 1, [1806].”’ 
‘<THE SEconpD TRooP 
oF PHILADELPHIA CITY CAVALRY 
‘‘Commanded by Thomas W. Francis will parade 
completely equipped on Friday the 4" inst. at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., at the Columbia House, corner of Eleventh and 
Spruce street. 
‘‘N.B. An election for a Second Lieutenant, to be 
held at the Columbia House. 
‘“‘TrHos. W. Francis, Capt. 


524 


“July 3,[1806].”’ 


The ‘‘ Volunteer Greens,’’ on this occasion, were com- 
manded by Lieutenant James Boggs. 

On July 31, Captain Francis, representing the Second 
City Troop, and the other commissioned line and staff 
officers of the First Division of the Pennsylvania 
Militia, attended the funeral of their fellow officer, 
Colonel Michael Kitts, from his residence, the ‘‘Sign 
of the Indian King,’’ on Market Street.” This event 
concluded all military matters until the Fall of the 
year. Then the customary Troop drills were resumed 
in response to the following notice :—™” 


‘‘SEcOND Troop oF PHILADELPHIA 
‘*Crry CavaLRy 

‘“‘The Troop will parade completely equipped on 
Mondays, the 6", 13" and 20* inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. at 
the Columbia House, corner of Eleventh and Spruce 
streets. 

‘A Court of Appeals will be held at the Mansion 
House Hotel,*” on Saturday the 25" inst. between the 
hours of 4 and 6 o’clock. 

‘““THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

““(Jefod. daouals. 
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The First Troop paraded on the same day at the 
usual ground, near the Permanent Bridge, Schuylkill, 
and the ‘‘ Volunteer Greens,’’ now commanded by Cap- 
tain Philip Nicklin, at the Center Square. 

The military affairs of the year ended in a melan- 
choly manner, which, however, afforded occasion for a 
graceful tribute of respect from the First and Second 
City Troops. On Saturday evening, November 1, 
Philip Nicklin, the recently-elected captain of the Third 
Troop, or Volunteer Greens, died after a brief illness, 
and was buried on Tuesday the 4" instant. His funeral 
was attended by the full membership of the three 
Troops, uniformed and dismounted and in mourning 
in response to the Troop Orders issued by Lieutenant 
James Boggs, and Captains Wharton and Francis. 
The notice of the Second Troop for this event was as 
follows :—” 

‘‘Seconp TRoop. 


‘‘The members of the Second City Troop of Cavalry, 
will meet at No. 98 South Third street, this morning at 
11 o’clock, precisely, in uniform, crape on the left arm 
and on the hilt of the sword, to attend the funeral of 
Philip Nicklin, Esquire, late Captain of the Volunteer 
Greens Light Cavalry. 

‘‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 

November 4, [1806].’’ 


Cuapter XVIII 
THE PERSISTENT AGGRESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


The first Troop event of 1807 is embodied in the 
following notice :—” 
“Qavarry ORDER. 


‘‘Anxious to commemorate the anniversary of the 
day that gave birth to our late illustrious chief, Guv- 
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ERAL GEeorGE WasuineTon, the Squadron composed of 
the First, Second and Third Troops of Light Horse, 
will dine together in uniform and with side arms, at the 
Mansion House Hotel, on Saturday, the 21* of Feb- 
ruary, at half-past three o’clock. The punctual at- 
tendance of the members is expected. 
‘‘Ropert WHARTON, 
‘‘Capt. 1st Troop. 
‘“THomas W. FRANCIS, 
‘“Capt. 2° Troop. 
‘< James Bocas, 
‘‘Capt. 3° Troop of Volunteer Greens.’’ 
Webi; (i307, 2 


This was a most enjoyable occasion, marked by a 
fine spirit of comradery and cordial good will, and 
with a full attendance of the membership of the Troops. 

During the spring of this year there were three 
Squadron drills, as follows :—* 


‘‘Tae SEcoND TROOP OF 
‘PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY, 


‘‘Will parade on the ground north of Peter Evans’s 
Tavern, near the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge, on 
Mondays, the 4" and 11" of May, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
completely equipped. 
‘““THomas W. Francis, Capt. 
“May Letiso(y? 


““TRoop OrpDER.*”” 


‘‘The Ssconp Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
commanded by Thomas W. Francis, will parade on 
the ground north of P. Evan’s Tavern, on Monday the 
18” inst. at 2 P.M., completely equipped, with nine 
rounds of blunt cartridges. 

‘“‘N. B. According to law, an election of officers, will 
be held after the parade, at the tavern, and on the 23° 
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inst. a Court of appeal, will be held at the Mansion 
House Hotel, from 6 until 8 o’clock in the evening. 
‘“‘THomas W. Francis, Captain. 
‘May 13, [1807].”’ 


The usual Fourth of July celebration was observed 
with more than the customary zeal this year, and the 
festivities concluded with a Squadron dinner of excep- 
tional brilliancy, as is evidenced by the following 
notices °* | 

‘<THE SEconD TROOP 
‘for PHILADELPHIA CiTy CAVALRY. 
‘*Will parade at the Columbia House Tavern, corner 
of Spruce and Eleventh streets, on Saturday, the 4" 
of July, at 10 o’clock, A. M., completely equipped. An 
election of Officers will be held agreeable to law. 
‘‘THomas W. Francis, Capt. 
al ily de 1.1807 |.’ 


That a Squadron drill and parade followed is shown 
by the following First Troop notice :—™ 


‘‘F'rrst Troop or Licnt Hors. 

‘“‘The Troop will parade, completely equipped, on 
Saturday, the 4" July next, at 9 o’clock, A.M. at the 
Columbian House, corner of Eleventh and Spruce 
street, when an election for Officers will be held agree- 
ably to law. The corp will there form squadron with 
the 2° and 3° troops in honor of our National Inde- 
pendence. 

“<The company of the honorary members of the said 
troop, is requested to dine with the squadron on that 
day, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Evans’s Tavern, near the 
permanent bridge, Schuylkill, either with or without 
uniform. 

‘‘Ropert WHarrton, Capt. 

“June 25, [1807].”’ 
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“8 American Daily Advertiser, August 4, 1803. 

“* J. Hardy’s Inn was situated on the south side of High (Market) 
street, between Third and Fourth Streets, and was opened in 1798. In 
June 1794, J. Hardy became the proprietor of the Golden Swan Inn, in 
North Third Street, together with the stable of Epples’ “Rainbow 
Tavern” which lay just behind the former in “Sourcraut’” Alley, be- 
tween Third and Fourth Streets. He was the son of Robert Hardy 
(Hardie), who, July 1-August 1, 1777, commanded the armed boat 
“Terror” and subsequently the “Burke Galley,” and who died in Jan- 
uary, 1799, and Martha Cowgill (married in Old Swedes’ Church, on 
March 26, 1776). In 1786-90 a Robert Hardy lived in Spruce Street 
above Fourth. His executors in 1799 were Peter Baynton and John 
Craig. A Thomas Hardy was a private in Capt. Samuel Borden’s 4th 
Company, Philadelphia Militia, May 13—June 18, 1813. 

8 Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 516. 

“8 American Daily Advertiser, October 10, 1803. 

“7 Tbid, April 7, 1804. 

“8 This meeting was held in the chamber formerly occupied by the 
Senate of the United States (American Daily Advertiser, April 2, 1804). 

American Daily Advertiser, April 13, 1804. 

4° John Connelly was born on December 25, 1755, and served in the 
army throughout the Revolutionary War. From September 8, 1776, to 
April 1, 1777, he served as a private in Captain Robert Mullen’s Com- 
pany of Marines. On July 12, 1777, he was commissioned Captain 
Lieutenant of the Second Company, Captain John McCulloch, of the 
Artillery Regiment, his commission being dated August 27, 1777. He 
was taken prisoner in 1778, and while on parole was on April 27, 1779, 
re-commissioned Captain Lieutenant of this Company, and was promoted 
to the captaincy on September 2, 1779. On April 15, 1780, he was 
commissioned Captain of the Eighth Company of the Artillery Regi- 
ment; in 1784, Captain of the Second Company; on April 3, 1786, Cap- 
tain of the First Company; on March 25, 1789, Captain of the Third 
Company; and on May 28, 1792, Captain of the Ninth Company. On 
Monday, July 8, 1793, he was elected Major of the Second Battalion of 
the Artillery Regiment, and served in the Whisky Insurrection. On 
December 18, 1799, he was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Regiment, to succeed Thomas Mifflin, deceased, which office he held as 
late as 1808. On March 30, 1780, he was married in Burlington, New 
Jersey, to Anne Little (died October 29, 1812). He was an original 
member of the Hibernian Society in 1790. From 1794 to 1799, he served 
as Prison Inspector. He was elected to the State Senate in October, 
1809, from the City and County of Philadelphia, and served until March 
20, 1810. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature during 
the War of 1812-14; in 1813 was a member of the Philadelphia Com- 
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mittee of Public Defence; and in 1814, served on the famous Committee 
of Defence of Philadelphia. He was a Director of the Second Bank of 
the United States [established by Congress in 1816]. In November, 
1818, he became a member of the Committee of Correspondence to aid 
in preventing the spread of slavery. In 1824, he was a candidate for 
Presidential Elector in the interests of William H. Crawford. In 1823, 
he became the first President of the Columbia Railroad Company [the 
forerunner of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company] which had its 
terminus at the corner of Broad and Vine Streets. He was therefore 
the first railroad president in the United States. He was commis- 
sioned by Governor Simon Snyder, the official auctioneer of the city of 
Philadelphia. He died at his home, No. 208 Chestnut Street, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1827, in his 72d year, and was buried in the grounds of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pine Street, west of Fourth. His son 
John M. Connelly, died without issue. His daughter, Anne Louisa Con- 
nelly (born November 14, 1788; died April 19, 1832), was married, on 
July 10, 1806, to Manuel Eyre. 

8! John Krips was the son of Henry Krips and Margaret Barr (born 
in 1757, married in old Swedes’ Church, May 18, 1775; died September 
16, 1841, in her 85th year, at her residence, No. 468 North Second 
Street below Poplar Lane). He was active in military circles, and in 
1807, and for a number of years, was Captain of the Philadelphia 
Rangers. In 1801 he is recorded as Captain of the Fifth Company of 
the 42d Regiment, P. M. On July 23, 1804, he married Hlizabeth Voight. 

#2 Tsaac Worrell was the eldest son of Isaac Worrell (died August 26, 
1818) and Hlizabeth (born October 8, 1734; married April 17, 1753; 
died April 23, 1809, aged 75 years), daughter of Robert Harper and Sarah 
Buzby (married November 23, 1733) and was born in Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, on August 16, 1754. On April 2, 1775, when 21 years old, he 
was married by Friends’ ceremony, to Hlizabeth (born February 17, 
1748, died October 1, 1823) daughter of Peter Rambo, Jr. (son of Peter 
Rambo, Sr. [who died before November 9, 1797]; in service in the Revo- 
lutionary Army on December 24, 1776; on June 21, 1779, a matross in 
Captain Peter Brown’s Artillery Company, and on August 7, 1777, a 
private in the Fourth Company, Col. J. B. Smith’s Battalion; died Jan- 
uary 3, 1823) and Britta Holstein. He served in the Revolutionary 
Army from 1775. On November 1, 1777, he was appointed First Lieu- 
tenant in the Fourth Company, Second Battalion, Philadelphia County 
Associators, Col. Benjamin McVey. He was commissioned Captain in 
this Company on May 12, 1780, and served as such until 1783. He took 
the oath of allegiance to the State on July 3, 1778. He saw actual 
service during the Revolutionary War, and was taken prisoner by the 
British, but was immediately paroled. He served also during the Revo- 
lution as a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly. In April, 1784, he 
was commissioned Major of the First County Battalion; and in Septem- 
ber, 1786, as Lieutenant Colonel, he commanded this Regiment. On July 
3, 1792, he was elected Lieut. Colonel of the Second County Battalion, 
and on Monday, July 28, 1794, Lieut. Colonel of the Fifth County Bat- 
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talion, and served in the Whisky Insurrection. On October 12, 1797, he 
was elected to the Assembly for Philadelphia County. In 1799, Governor 
Mifflin appointed him Justice of the Peace for the Township of Frank- 
ford. He was Colonel of the 80th Regiment, P. M., in 1800-1802. In 
1804, he was appointed Chief Burgess of Frankford. He served as 
Brigadier General of the Second Brigade, First Division P. M., suc- 
ceeding General Jacob Morgan, from Thursday, June 3, 1802, to 1808; 
and as Major General commanded the First Division P. M., succeeding 
John Barker, from Friday, July 8, 1808, to May 15, 1824, when he was 
succeeded by General Thomas Cadwalader. On February 22, 1819, Gov- 
ernor William Findlay appointed him Recorder of Deeds for the City 
and County of Philadelphia, which office he held until 1821. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1824, he delivered the address of welcome to General La- 
fayette at his reception in Frankford. The following month he was 
elected a delegate on the Jackson electoral ticket. When 72 years of 
age he died of apoplexy on April 28, 1825, in the same house in which he 
was born, and was buried in Oxford burying ground, Frankford. He 
had three children:—IJsaac (born in 1780; died on Sunday, March 17, 
1799, in his 19th year) ; Benjamin (whose wife was Sarah Webster, and 
whose children were Jsaac IJ. Worrell and Rebecca) and Rebecca (born 
in 1776; married Henry Comly; died April 13, 1847, in her 72d year). 
Information obtained from Sarah C. Leake, of Frankford, Philadelphia. 

“8 American Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1804. 

“*Tbid, April 10, 1804. 

> Aurora, May 7, 10 and 14, 1804; also Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, 
pp. 518-19. 

“6 Jolin Shee, oldest child of Walter Shee, merchant, and Catharine, 
only daughter of John Bertles, was born in Ardanagrah Castle, County 
West Meath, Ireland. After the death of his mother, the family came 
to America, sometime between 1742-45, and settled in Philadelphia, 
where they eventually became prominent merchants. On April 4, 1750, 
Walter Shee was elected a Mason. In 1756, he was commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the Independent Company of Foot. On May 15, 1765, he 
married his second wife, Ann Thompson; the same year he and his sons 
signed the Non-importation Agreement. On March 26, 1777, Walter 
Shee was appointed Naval Officer of Philadelphia. He took the oath of 
allegiance to the State on June 24, 1777. He died on October 8, 1782, his 
son John, with John Pringle, acting as executors for the estate. John 
Shee was married, first in 1765, to Katharine (died January 21, 1770), 
daughter of Thomas and Mary Lawrence; and secondly, on July 13, 
1772, to Jane Nailor (died in 1784). He became a partner of Richard 
Bache in 1770. On March 17, 1771, he became an original member of 
the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. He rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the Colonists during the Revolutionary War. In 
1774-75, he was a member of the Committee of Correspondence of Phila- 
delphia. In 1775, Captain of a company in the Third Associators’ Bat- 
talion of Philadelphia; on January 3, 1776, Colonel of the Third Bat- 
talion of the Pennsylvania Associators, which office he resigned on Sep- 
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tember 25, 1776; on November 16, 1776, he was in the desperate battle 
at Fort Washington, New York; and on April 7, 1777, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of War for the State of Pennsylvania, 
which office he held until August 6, 1777. On June 26, 1777, he took the 
oath of allegiance to the State. In 1777, he succeeded John Nixon as 
Colonel of the Third Battalion, and in October, 1777, became Colonel 
of the Fourth Regiment of Foot in the U. S. Army. In March, 1779, he 
was a member of the “Republican Society,” of which Richard Bache was 
Chairman, the purpose of which was the revising of the State Constitu- 
tion. In October, 1778, he signed a petition for clemency for John 
Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, under sentence of death for high trea- 
son. From September 22, 1780, to 1781, he was Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts for Pennsylvania; in 1780, he was President of a “Whig Asso- 
ciation” formed for the purpose of preventing all intercourse with the 
Tories. On April 15, 1780, he was commissioned Lieut. Colonel of the 
Fifth Philadelphia Battalion, which office he held until April 22, 1783, 
when he was commissioned Lieut. Colonel of the First Philadelphia 
Battalion. He continued in command of this regiment until March 15, 
1786, when he was commissioned Lieut. Colonel of the Third Philadel- 
phia Battalion, holding this office until March 25, 1789, when he re- 
ceived his commission as Lieut. Colonel of the Fourth Philadelphia Bat- 
talion and held this position until June 2, 1794, when he was succeeded 
by Lieut. Col. John Barker. On December 30, 1782, he was a member of 
the jury—including William Bingham and other distinguished citizens— 
to try the celebrated libel case of Eleazer Oswald. In 1788, he took a 
prominent part in the great Federal Procession, On October 31, 1789, 
he endorsed the successful candidacy of General Daniel Brodhead for 
the office of Surveyor General. He was Treasurer of Philadelphia from 
1790 to 1797. On March 2, 1799, he was elected Major Commandant of 
the Philadelphia Republican Militia Legion; later in that year he be- 
came Colonel Commandant and for a time was Brigadier General in 
command of the Legion, being succeeded, on July 2, 1807, by General 
John Barker. On Wednesday, April 23, 1800, he succeeded General 
Francis Gurney, as Brigadier General of the First Brigade, First Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Militia. From Tuesday, June 1, 1802, until 1805, 
he was Major General of the First Division, Pennsylvania Militia, suc- 
ceeding General Thomas Procter. From June 3, 1802, until 1807, he was 
Flour Inspector of Philadelphia. In 1807, President Jefferson appointed 
him Collector of the Port of Philadelphia. He was an active member 
of the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati. He died in Philadelphia 
on August 5, 1808, and was buried in Christ Church burying ground. 
He had seven children:—Mary (born October 21, 1765; married in 
Christ Church, June 18, 1785, to Michael Pinto) ; John Bertles (born 
June 24, 1767; in 1789, a private in Captain Conrad Rush’s company 
of the Fourth Battalion, Col. William Will; died October 25, 1799) ; 
Catherine (born October 3, 1769); Thomas (born December 16, 1771) ; 
Rachel (born July 15, 1773; married Robert Brooke, of Richmond, Va., 
on January 18, 1800); Frances (born July 25, 1779); and Walter 
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Lewis (born April 30, 1782; died February 25, 1856). One of the chil- 
dren died in 1784. His brother, Lieut. Colonel Bertles Shee, was mar- 
ried on July 31, 1769, to Cecelia Parke; and on June 12, 1779, took the 
oath of allegiance to the State. Their son, Parke, married Rachel 
» who was born in 1782 and died November 27, 1847, and was 
buried in Upper Providence, Delaware County, Friends’ burying ground. 
They had a daughter, Cecelia Parke Shee, who died at her father’s resi- 
dence, No, 212 N. Scott Street, on April 28, 1846. Another brother, 
Francis Shee, was in 1776-1781 a private in Captain George Honey’s 
Company of City Guards, under Major Lewis Nicola; and a sister, 
Catherine, on January 18, 1770, married Alexander Thompson in St. 
Paul’s P. E. Church, of Philadelphia. 

“7 Albert Peter Miercken of the district of Southwark, Philadelphia 
County, a sugar-refiner in partnership with Samwel Morris, Jr., Cap- 
tain of the First City Troop, was born on April 17, 1724, and died in 
Philadelphia, of yellow fever, on October 23, 1793, aged 69 years. His 
wife Catharine, also died on October 23, 1793, of the same disease, and 
both were buried in St. Michael’s graveyard at Fifth and Cherry Streets, 
They had three sons:—Peter ; Henry (who, in 1789 was a matross in the 
Second Artillery Company, and in 1794, a sergeant in the Third Troop 
of Light Horse, or Volunteer Greens”) and David (who in 1789, was a 
matross in the Second Artillery Company); and four daughters:— 
Catharine, married in Christ Church, on November 27, 1790, to Richard 
Potter); Annie Elizabeth (born in 1774; died unmarried on August 26, 
1844, aged 70 years); Sarah (married in Christ Church, on March 26, 
1795, to John Whitesides, and had two sons—John and Rev. Henry F. 
Miercken Whitesides ; and three daughters—Susan, Sarah and Harriet) ; 
and Rebecca (married on October 15, 1809, to William Henry Webster, 
and had a son William Henry Webster, Jr.). 

Peter Miercken, the eldest son, was born in 1765. In 1786-87 he was 
a matross in the Third Artillery Company. He was married, in Christ 
Church, on Thursday, April 16, 1795, to Maria (born February 12, 1778; 
died February 14, 1840, aged 73 years) oldest daughter of Joseph Snow- 
den and Rebecca Sibbald (married in Christ Church, July 8,1776). On 
August 12, 1794, he was elected Cornet of the newly-organized “Volun- 
teer Greens” or Third Troop of Philadelphia Light Horse. He was 
still Cornet in February, 1796, and in 1800 became the Captain of the 
Troop. He continued in command until 1805, when he was succeeded by 
the Lieutenant Commandant, James Boggs. He and his brother Henry 
succeeded their father as sugar-refiners at No. 65 South Second Street 
and No. 41 Shippen [Bainbridge] Street, Southwark, but this partner- 
ship was dissolved on March 20, 1799. He subsequently became a lead- 
ing shipping merchant of Philadelphia. In 1797-98 he was President 
of the Board of Guardians of the Poor, being succeeded, in November, 
1798, by Jonathan Robeson. That year he was nominated for the 
Assembly, but declined the honor. In 1800, he was President of the 
Board of Inspectors of Jails; and in 1814, he was a member of the 
famous Committee of Defence of Philadelphia. He became a member 
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of the Hibernian Society in 1814. In 1821 he was a member of the 
Board of Commissioners appointed for building the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary and was treasurer of the Board. He was a man of exceedingly 
powerful and muscular physique. He died in Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
July 7, 1822, aged 57 years, and was buried in St. Peter’s Churchyard, 
Third and Pine Streets. Three of his sons became sea-captains in the 
merchant marine. His children were:—Catherine (born May 10, 1796; 
died in 1874), who married John Myers (died in 1844); Hannah Maria 
(born November 25, 1797) ; Margaretta (born February 15, 1801) ; John 
Savage (born March 3, 1803); Captain Henry F. (born in 1808; died 
May 29, 1850, aged 42 years). [His daughters conducted a fashionable 
seminary in their home on the south side of Spruce Street, third door 
above 12th Street. One of them, Mary, was married, on September 30, 
1841, to Farquhar Bethune, of Florida. Another, Josephine, died un- 
married on April 9, 1849]; Estelle P. (born in 1812; died in 1891); and 
Anne Elizabeth (born in 1817; died on February 25, 1874, aged 57 
years). A Miss Catharine Miercken, Sr. (probably the daughter of 
Henry or David Miercken) died on October 16, 1824. 

*s American Daily Advertiser, May 3, 1804. 

° Ibid, May 18, 1804. 

“Ibid, May 18, 1804. 

“ Jonathan Harvey Hurst was born in 1770, and was married in 
Christ Church, on September 9, 1788, to Elizabeth Kester, and subse- 
quently to Patience—(died December 19, 1816). In 1794, he was a 
private in the Fifth Company, Second Battalion, First Regiment, City 
Militia, Col. Gurney, and served in the Whisky Insurrection. On Au- 
gust 9, 1788, he was appointed Brigade Inspector, by General Josiah 
Harmar, to succeed Lewis Nicola, and this office he held for several 
years. He died in Philadelphia on September 16, 1828, in his 59th 
year. His sons were George Washington (died January 2, 1814) ; 
Henry (born in 1799; died June 22, 1826, in his 27th year) ; William B. 
(born in 1808; died February 7, 1831, aged 23); and Thomas Harvey 
(born in 1809; died November 12, 1826, aged 17 years). There was a 
Henry Hurst who was married in St. Michael’s and Zion Church, on 
May 27, 1800, to Hve Yauk, widow. 

#2 American Daily Advertiser, June 6, 1804. 

“8 Tbid, June 7, 1804. 

“4 Ibid, June 15, 1804. 

“° Ibid, July 2, 1804. 

“°Tbid, July 31, 1804. | 

“"Tbid, August 1, 1804. 

“8 Tbid, September 24, 1804. 

#° Tbid, November 1, 1804. 

50 Tbid, May 6, 1805. 

5 Tbid, May 9, 1805. 

52 Thbid, June 25, 1805. 

58 Ibid, July 2, 1805. 
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54 Peter Hvans’s Inn, Tavern or Hotel, was situated at the northeast 
corner of Schuylkill Front [22d] and High [Market] Streets. It was a 
large three-story red brick structure, which was erected after the com- 
pletion of the Permanent or Market Street bridge, at the Middle Ferry. 
It first received the name of “The Schuylkill Hotel,” and was kept by 
Peter Evans until 1810, when he was succeeded by Buell Rowley, who 
was followed, in 1816, by Rowland Smith. In 1816-17, Peter Evans’s 
Tavern was situated on the north side of George [Sansom] Street, above 
Scott Street, extending through to No. 26 South 6th Street, at the 
northwest corner of Carpenter [Jayne, later Ranstead] Street. This 
latter building was subsequently known as the Falstaff Inn. In 1817 
Peter Evans took charge of the Center House Tavern. In 1819 Rowland 
Smith relinquished his control of the original Evans’s Inn and assumed 
the management of the Washington Tavern, at Sixth and Carpenter 
[Ranstead] Streets. Peter Evans (grandson of Peter Evans, who was 
appointed Register General of Wills for Pennsylvania on December 17, 
1708-9; was a prominent lawyer; cousin of Lieutenant Governor John 
Evans; of Welsh extraction; and who died on June 20, 1745), was born 
in 1753; on June 6, 1777, he was appointed a Justice of the Peace for 
Philadelphia County; on July 12, 1777, he took the oath of allegiance 
to the State; on February 21, 1778, was appointed Commissioner of 
Purchase; he married Frances Millinor, in old Swedes’ Church, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1783; in 1791, he was an innkeeper at No.. 138 South Front 
Street; and died on March 17, 1826, in his 74th year.—Scharf and West- 
cott, vol. ii, p. 992.—A Peter Evans was married to Rachel Evans on 
April 22, 1761; and a Peter Evans married Sarah Hughes, in Zion 
Church, July 1, 1777. 

55'The Permanent Bridge at Market Street, across the Schuylkill 
River, at the Middle Ferry, was one of the earliest bridges of the city. 
Putnam built a floating bridge here in 1776, which was taken up after 
the battle of Brandywine in 1777. The British, during their occupation 
of the city, built another bridge which was afterwards removed to 
Gray’s Ferry and did service there. Putnam’s bridge was then re- 
placed, but it was carried away by a freshet on March 15, 1804. A 
“permanent” bridge company was formed in 1798; Timothy Palmer 
designed a wooden structure; and the corner-stone of the bridge was 
laid in the eastern abutment on October 18, 1800. Mr. Reynolds was 
the constructing engineer of this bridge, which was finished in 1804. 
It was used until 1850, when it gave way to a new bridge which was 
destroyed by fire from an explosion of gas on November 20, 1875.— 
Watson’s Annals, vol. ili, p. 491. 

56 American Daily Advertiser, November 7, 1805. 

7 James Boggs was born at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, on April 5, 
1769, and was baptized at Christ Church on May 7. He was the grand- 
son of Hzekiel Boggs and Elizabeth Baird, of Ireland, who settled in 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania; and the son of Dr. James Boggs (born 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, January 22, 1740; died in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, July 8, 1830) and Mary (born April 5, 1746; married 
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November 24, 1765; died in Halifax, February 2, 1831), daughter of 
Robert Hunter Morris, Chief Justice of New Jersey (1738-64), and from 
1754-56 Deputy Governor of Pennsylvania, and Elizabeth Stogdell, of 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey. Dr. Boggs adhered to the crown in the Revo- 
lutionary War and was compelled, in 1783 to remove to Nova Scotia, 
his two sons, Robert and James, alone remaining in the States. In 1791, 
James was in partnership in Philadelphia, with his uncle, Charles Risk ; 
and in 1795-6, he was a partner in the firm of Henry and Boggs at No. 
39, and later, No. 42, South Front Street, second door above Chestnut 
Street. In 1794, he was a private in the Fifth Company, Second Regi- 
ment, City Militia, Colonel John Barker. In August, 1795, he signed 
the Merchants and Traders’ Address to the President concerning the 
treaty with Great Britain. In 1796, he became a member of the Hi- 
bernian Society, and on March 17, 1796, was appointed on the Active 
Committee of that Society. In June, 1794, he became an original mem- 
ber of the “Volunteer Greens,” or Third Troop of Philadelphia Light 
Horse, and accompanied that organization to Western Pennsylvania 
during the suppression of the Whisky Insurrection. In 1806, he suc- 
ceeded Philip Nicklin as captain of the Troop, remaining in command 
for two years. On April 29, 1806, he married Sarah Lloyd (born April 
20, 1775; died August 18, 1849) eldest daughter of John Broome (born 
1738; died August 8, 1810, aged 72 years), merchant, and, in 1804, 
Lieutenant Governor of New York. In 1808, he founded the house of 
Boggs and Livingstone, New York City, which, in 1815, became Boggs 
and Thompson, and in 1830, Boggs, Sampson and Thompson, auctioneers. 
James Boggs was one of the “old merchants of New York.” From 1815 
to 1834, he was President of the Phoenix Bank of Rhinebeck, New York. 
He died at his residence, No. 118 Chambers Street, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1834, leaving an estate of $200,000. His children were:— 
Mary Rebecca (born September 14, 1808; died at Florence, Italy, Jan- 
_ uary 1, 1878), who married Richard Ray (died March 4, 1836)—their 
daughter, Mary (Birdie), married Viscount de Courval); John (born 
September 24, 1810; died October 24, 1833); James (born September 
22, 1813; died September 8, 1830); and Julia Augusta (born November 
16, 1817; married, in 1843, Lewis Howard Livingston, who was born 
in 1814 and died April 14, 1886; she died in November, 1885. 

58 American Daily Advertiser, November 5, 1805. 

50° William Haton was born February 23, 1764, and died June 1, 1811. 
He distinguished himself in the Tripolitan War, and on March 25, 1805, 
captured Derne. 

50 The Shakespeare Hotel was a fashionable establishment in the 
Shakespeare Building, which was located at the northwest corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets. It was finished in 1803, in which year the 
first Assembly Ball was held there, in Mr. Haines’ room. The hotel was 
kept, in 1804, by Joseph Vodges, who was succeeded in 1806, by Lewis 
Young, who in 1798 was the proprietor of the “Sign of General Wash- 
ington” at Sixth and South Streets. David Barnum, of Columbus, Penn- 
sylvania, leased the hotel in 1808, but was not very successful, and was 
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followed by John Stratton, who was the proprietor in 1812-19. Samuel 
Hymas afterwards kept the Shakespeare Hotel for some years. In 1822, 
Lambert Keating or Keatting (born 1772; died August 5, 1847, at No. 
60 Jayne Street, in his 75th year) became the proprietor and continued 
as such for several years.—Scharf and Westcott, vol. ii, p. 991. 

53 American Daily Advertiser, January 4, 1806. 

54 Tbid, January 7, 1806. 

58 Tbid, March 18, 1806. 

*4Tbid, April 22, 1806. 

58 Tbid, April 24, 1806. 

56 Tbid, May 12, 1806. 

57 Ibid, May 3, 1806. 

58 Tbid, May 9, 1806. 

5° Tbid, May 16, 1806. 

° Ibid, May 30, 1806. 

*1 Tbid, June 26, 1806. 

2 Tbid, July 1, 1806. 

53 The Columbia House or Tavern, situated at the corner of Eleventh 
and Spruce Streets, was a popular inn and place of resort at this time. 

4 American Daily Advertiser, July 3, 1806. 

°° Ibid, July 31, 1806. 

5° Tbid, October 3, 1806. 

° The Mansion House Hotel, also known as Bingham’s Hotel and Ren- 
shaw’s Hotel, was the old Bingham mansion, No. 122, on the west side 
of Third Street, between Walnut and Spruce, which was built about 
1790. It was leased, in 1806, by William Renshaw, who proposed orig- 
inally to make it a place of resort for merchants and business men gen- 
erally, but who opened it, in 1807, as a hotel. It was most excellently 
kept and was the foremost fashionable house for some years. Renshaw, 
in 1812, left the place to open the New Mansion House Hotel at Eleventh 
and Market Streets, southeast corner (on the ground now occupied by 
the Bingham House), but returned in 1814, and kept the place as the 
Washington Hall Hotel, until it was destroyed by fire on March 17, 
1823. He charged ten dollars per week, and provided a generous table. 
Subsequently, Joseph Head was the host of the inn here.—Scharf and 
Westcott, vol. ii, p. 991; Watson’s Annals, vol. iii, p. 270. See also 
footnote, p. 209. 

°° Philip Nicklin, a native of Devonshire, England, and subsequently 
a@ prosperous merchant of Philadelphia, was born in 1760. He was a 
gentleman of refinement and culture and of a retiring disposition. On 
March 1, 1780, he signed the petition to prevent slavers from being fitted- 
out at the Port of Philadelphia. In 1786, he was a contributor to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. His place of business in 1788-90, was in Front 
Street, near Chestnut; and, in 1793, the stores of Philip Nicklin and 
Co., were at the Walnut Street wharf. From 1786 to 1793 he was a 
private in the Fourth Company, Second Battalion, Philadelphia Militia, 
Colonel Read, and in the 8th Co., 3d Batt., Col. John Shee. In 1794 he 
was a private in the Third Company, Third Philadelphia Regiment, 
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Col. Samuel McLane. He was married in Christ Church, by Bishop 
White, on April 1, 1793, to Juliana (born April 8, 1765; died August 
11, 1845, aged 80 years) youngest daughter of Chief Justice Benjamin 
Chew, of Pennsylvania. On January 11, 1797, he was elected a 
Director of the Insurance Company of North America. From 1797 
to 1799 he was Treasurer of the Society of the Sons of St. George 
{organized April 23, 1772]. On June 19, 1798, he was elected a 
member of the First City Troop, and was placed on the Honorary Roll 
of the Troop in 1805. In July, 1806, he was elected Captain of the 
Volunteer Greens, or Third Troop of Light Horse, of Philadelphia, which 
organization he had joined in 1805, but died on Saturday, November 1, 
1806, when in his 47th year. He was accorded a military funeral by 
the City Troops of Light Horse. and was buried in the Chew vault, at St. 
Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. His children were:—HEHlizabeth (born 
1794; died in 1813); William (born 1796; died 1811); Sophia Chew 
(born June 25, 1798; died January 11, 1869), who married George 
Mifflin Dallas (born July 10, 1792; died December 31, 1864), who, in 
1837 was Minister to the Court of Russia, subsequently U. S. Senator, 
Attorney General, Mayor of Philadelphia, Vice-President (with Polk) 
of the United States, and in 1860, Minister to England; Maria Henri- 
etta (born February 14, 1800; died November 30, 1864) who was mar- 
ried, on June 7, 1825, to Hdmund Carmick Watmough (born May 22, 
1796; died January 23, 1848), brother of Colonel John Goddard Wat- 
mough; Susan Margaretta (born in 1802; died, unmarried, in 1872) ; 
Juliana Catherine (died, unmarried, in 1842); and Philip Houlbrooke, 
who married Maria, granddaughter of Colonel Macpherson, who was 
killed at Quebec; he died March 2, 1841. 

520 American Daily Advertiser, November 4, 1806. 

%° Ibid, February 7, 1807. 

531 Ibid, May 1, 1807. 

5 Ibid, May 13, 1807. 

53 Ibid, July 1, 1807. 

4 Tbid, June 25, 1807. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes. 


In the January, 1924, number of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE there 
was a reproduction of what must be known as the first separate Map 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, noticed a copy of the Map while at the John Carter 
Brown Library and announced his discovery in a letter written to Mr. 
Spofford on April 13, 1923. He prepared an article thereon for the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which was read on December 13, 1923. 

Our readers are referred to Mr. Ford’s paper for additional informa- 
tion as to this interesting discovery which has so long evaded the 
students of Pennsylvania history. 


Queries. 


THOMSON Famity.—A descendant of Alexander Thomson, brother of 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Congresses, wishes to 
communicate with descendants of either of the above, or of John Thom- 
son, son of Alexander, in order to confirm genealogy of Thomson family 
coming from Ireland about 1739. Also interested in descendants of 
William, Mary, John and Mathew, brothers and sisters of above. 

Mrs. A. J. Woon, 
410 Allen Street, 
State College, Pa. 


Book Motices. 


THE ROMANCE OF ForGOTTEN Towns. By John T. Faris. Harper and 
Brothers, 1924. 

Mr. Faris has produced another interesting dissertation upon the 
abandoned towns possessing a romantic or tragic history. Pennsyl- 
vanians will be interested principally in the articles entitled: “In the 
Days of the Asylum,” “The Town of a Russian Prince in the Mountains 
of Pennsylvania,” “Horace Greeley’s Experiment in Pike County,” 
“Where Ole Bull Founded a Colony,” and “Pithole City, an Oil Town 
of ’65.” These stories are well told, especially those relating to Gallitzin 
and Ole Bull. Photographs of the Susquehanna River, the Asylum 
monument, the river at Standing Stone, the ruins of Ole Bull’s castle, 
the Kettle Creek region and the melancholy reproduction of the old oil 
country, all that is left of Norwich and the death of a lumber town 
bring the story very vividly to the reader. Mr. Faris’s writings show 
the effect of the very definite time he spends in historical libraries in 
the preparation of his work. The book is a timely one, for it brings to 
light a great number of places which would ordinarily escape the atten- 
tion of travellers in their automobile trips through the east. The author 
touches upon Colonial settlements, the French towns on the Mississippi, 
the attempts to settle colonies of foreigners, the days of the lumber 
jack, the coal seeker, the oil boomer and the missionary. ‘i 
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FOR 
5 DISGCOUBAGING THE USB OF ABDENT sPreces, 
IG TO 
INNKEEPERS, AND THE FRIENDS OF ORDER AND ECONOMY, 
IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
——__ ————— 
FELLOW CITIZENS: 

In addressing you on a deeply interesting subject, we disclaim all intention of depriving any man of his legal means of sup- 
port, without offering him an adequate substitute. Many well intentioned persons keep hotels, taverns, or houses of entertainment, who 
are themselves sober, and who dislike the scenes of drunkenness to which they are often witnesses. You would, we know, rather issue other 
drinks than ardent spirits from your bar, and would prefer travellers who are temperate, to those of a different description, if in so doing 
you could keep up your establishments, and maintain yourselves and families. The peculiar circumstances in which you are placed, are 
known to travellers and others, who stop at your houses for rest, or to meet a friend on business, They, in order as it were to pay for 
their footing, consider themselves obliged, although often at the sacrifice of their tastes and health, to purchase liquor at your bar. 

The time has now arrived when both parties should understand each other, and act in a proper spirit of reciprocity. On the generally 
pemicious effects from drinking ardent spirits, especially when once degenerated into a habit, it is unnecessary for us to enlarge at 
this time; the evil is admitted by all reflecting and patriotic citizens. Our object in addressing you, is to enable you to cease any longer 
to be agents for the sale and distribution of this baneful drink. The means are simply these. Let the traveller who has enjoyed the op- 

Ln portunity of rest ona journey, and protection from inclement weatherin yourhouse, be allowed to make a pecuniary return, equal to what he 
would otherwise think it necessary to pay at your bar for liquor. In receiving this money, you, as inn-keepers, will be more profited, and right- 
Lh fully profited,than if you had sold liquor to that amount, while the traveller will feel grateful for the comfort which he enjoys in your house, 
without his being obliged to take a drink which he either dislikes, or believes to be eminently unfavourable to his health and prosperity. 

But it has been, and not improperly urged, that the thirsty traveller on some occasions requires, and would be willing to pay for 
other drink than water, which, though the safest andmostsalutary of all drinks, may sometimes disagree with himon account of certain min- 
eral impregnations, We would, therefore, recommend you to keep a variety of pleasant vegetable syrups, and fruits, such as lemons, 
to make lemonade, and dried fruits of our own country, the infusions of which make agreeable drinks, Tho sale of these at 

IG your bar, would prove a source of handsome profit, without exposing you to the odium of making drunkards, or being your- 
selves annoyed and disgusted by scenes of riot and turmoil. A soda water fountain might be readily kept in your bar, so as to furnish a 

IG pleasant beverage, either of the water alone, or of it mixed with a vegetable syrup. Ifa more stimulating liquid be thought necessary after 
great fatigue, and when sleep, the true restorative, cannot be indulged in, coffee could be very easily kept in readiness, for the supply of any 

Lr applicant at all hours of the day. In some other parts of the world, a weak infusion of the lower priced teas is occasionally used, cold, as 
a refreshing beverage. 

Lh Your houses no longer giving out the fumes of distilled liquors, nor resounding with the language of vulgarity, and too often of blas- 
phemy, would under the improved system here recommended, be resorted to when needful, by all classes in your neighbourhood. The 

If sober discreet citizen, the young, and tho old, might then meet in your bar room to enjoy friendly conversation, and learn the profitable 

==! news of the day, the rates of the market, &c. All will willingly obtain the right of a seat by the purchase of some of the simple, yet 
profitable and refreshing drinks which we have recommended, 


Give the plan a trial, wo intreat you, fellow citizens, and you will find, whether you be innkeepers, travellers, or occasional resorters 
to taverns for news, or recreation, that it is the best for your pecuniary interests, personal comfort, and respectability in society, 


Signed on behalf of the Society, at Philadelphia, April 24th, 1832, 
ROBERTS VAUX, President. 


Davin M‘Crors, Recording Secretary. 


5] Isaac S. Lovp, Corresponding Secretary. 
Tr 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR. 


BY ASA EARL MARTIN, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Few political, economic, and social problems have 
been more persistent and significant in our entire his- 
tory than the temperance movement, now more than 
a century old, which brought about, during the World 
War, the adoption of the 18th Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. While much has been written con- 
cerning the development of this movement during the 
past fifty years, little attention has been paid by the 
historian to its origin and growth before the Civil War. 
As a matter of fact, the temperance advocates of pre- 
Civil War days were numerous, influential, and active. 
During the fifties, when their strength was greatest 
and their organization was most highly developed, pro- 
hibition in one form or another was adopted by several 
states; and the movement was going forward with such 
momentum that it bade fair to engulf the entire nation, 
until its progress was checked by the War and the con- 
sequent reconstruction problems. Because public senti- 
ment was thus diverted to other channels, this cause 
soon lost nearly everything that it had gained in years 
of organized effort. The result was that more than 
half a eentury elapsed before it commanded the re- 
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spect, the attention, and the influence that it had exerted 
during the late forties and fifties. 

It is with the temperance movement in Pennsylvania 
during that period prior to the Civil War that this 
study will deal, emphasizing especially the events lead- 
ing up to the prohibition plebicite of 1854. 

During the colonial and the early national periods, 
there was little or no sentiment against the customary 
free use of liquor by all classes of people throughout 
this country. While the great majority used it with 
moderation, the per capita consumption was very large, 
reaching in 1771 something between five and six gal- 
lons. Social engagements of every sort, funerals, wed- 
dings, public sales, and even ministerial ordinations 
where liquor of various kinds was not served were in- 
deed unusual occurrences. To the soldiers in the Revo- 
lutionary and the other early wars it was an important, 
in fact an almost indispensable, part of the daily ra- 
tions. In many industries wages were paid wholly or 
partly in liquor. And until well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, no farmer would dare attempt to raise a barn or 
harvest his crops without having on hand a generous 
supply of alcoholic beverages. 

The founders and the early inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vania were not different in their attitude toward liquor 
from their neighbors in the other colonies. In 1681, 
the year before his first visit to Pennsylvania, William 
Penn wrote to James Harrison that he was sending 
over ‘‘some wine and strong beer. Let the beer be 
sold; of the wine some may be kept for me, especially 
sack, or such like, which will be better by age .. .’” 
Two years later, he established at his home at Penns- 
bury the first brewery in the province.” Since he 
thought he saw on the banks of the Delaware River a 
land that could in the course of time be made to rival 


*W.H. Davis, History of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, p. 180. 
*H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, p. 17. 
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France and Italy in the production of wines, he zeal- 
ously urged the importation and the cultivation of 
grape vines.® 

In Pennsylvania, as in the other colonies, distilleries 
and breweries were established in great numbers and 
immense quantities of rum and other liquors were im- 
ported. With the settlement of the western part of the 
state, the failure to obtain the cheap and satisfactory 
transportation essential to the prosperity of the country 
led to the discovery that the hitherto unmarketable 
grain could be converted into liquor, which could be 
carried to the East with ease and a fair degree of profit. 
The consequent importance of this industry, which rep- 
resented the only possible profit on the yearly crops, 
explains why the levying, during Washington’s first 
administration, of a federal tax of about seven cents a 
gallon on distilled liquor resulted in the now famous 
Whiskey Rebellion. Only in the face of a large federal 
army did the people submit to this tax, which they re- 
garded as arbitrary and discriminatory. While many 
distillers were thus forced out of business, it is said that 
one farmer in five operated a still. The Monongahela 
Valley, however, remained until the passage of the 18th 
Amendment one of the country’s centers of the distill- 
ing business. 

While the use of liquor was general throughout the 
province and while as little opposition to its manu- 
facture and its sale existed in Pennsylvania as else- 
where until well into the twentieth century, there is 
evidence that a feeling was early developing in the 
minds of many that sooner or later drastic prohibition 
legislation would be necessary. At first this sentiment 
found expression in isolated attacks upon the liquor 
business where the evils were most evident and where 
the effect on public welfare and morals was generally 


°H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, p. 15. 
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recognized. Very early, as a result of the debasing 
influence of liquor upon the Indians, many protests 
came before the Provincial Assembly both from the 
red men themselves and from their white friends 
against the sale of liquor to the Indians. The result- 
ing legislation on this matter, however, can scarcely 
be used as an indication of the development of pro- 
hibition sentiment since it dealt with the Indian alone. 
Among the pertinent laws is an interesting measure 
passed in 1752 to prevent the use of liquor by candi- 
dates to win elections. Its need is indicated in the 
following quotation from the preamble: ‘‘Whereas 
such persons as stand candidates for being elected and 
returned for the office of sheriff and coroner within 
this province make it too frequently their practice to 
engage persons to vote for them by giving them strong 
drink, and use other means inconsistent with the design 
of voting freely at elections.’’* 

Furthermore, the evident danger of the use of liquor 
by laborers in certain industries was recognized by the 
Assembly as early as 1726, when it prefaced an enact- 
ment forbidding the sale of liquor within two miles of 
iron furnaces by the statement, ‘‘ Whereas the selling 
of rum and other strong liquors near the furnaces lately 
erected to running and melting iron ore have already 
proved very prejudicial and injurious to the under- 
takers.’”> While the wording of the law indicates that 
the consideration prompting the passage of the law 
was economic, the welfare of the laborers themselves 
must have been a factor. 

Besides these, many other laws might be cited show- 
ing a desire to protect important interests or to remove 
certain of the most pronounced evil effects upon society 
or individuals rather than a feeling that the use of 


*H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, pp. 38-39. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 
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liquor was morally wrong and for that reason should 
be discontinued. 

In advocating temperance, the Society of Friends 
appears to have been more active than the other re- 
ligious groups in the province. The Quakers consis- 
tently opposed the sale of liquor to the Indians and 
urged its use in moderation by everyone.® 

The other religious denominations of the state, how- 
ever, evidenced little or no interest in the liquor ques- 
tion until well into the nineteenth century. Even in- 
stances of isolated individuals attempting to secure 
from their respective denominations official condemna- 
tion of intemperance were not numerous and almost 
universally met with failure. The prevailing attitude 
toward the liquor question is well illustrated by the 
experience of the Rev. John Black of Upper Marsh 
Creek (Gettysburg) Presbyterian Congregation who, 
in 1791, proposed to his congregation for their signa- 
tures the following temperance resolutions: 

‘We resolve that we will not make a frequent, much 
less a common use of spirituous or intoxicating liquors, 
and will guard at all times against drinking, so as in 
the least to disturb our frame or in anywise injure us 
in rational and religious exercises. 

‘“We resolve, secondly, to avoid temptation to the 
vice of drunkenness, to shun the company of drunkards, 
to abstain from places were liquor is sold, except when 
the pursuit of our lawful business, or the duties of good 
neighborhood, oblidge us to visit them. 

‘‘Moreover, we resolve that we will not give sueh 
liquor to persons whom we may employ in harvest, at 
house-raisings, or any other gathering for labor, to 
such a degree as to injure them; and that at vendues, 
which any of us may make, we will not afford any of 


°H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, pp. 18-21. See 
also George Smith, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, pp. 
166-171. 
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it at all.’’? In spite of the mildness of these resolu- 
tions, only three members of this congregation would 
sign the document. The great popularity that Mr. 
Black had enjoyed for years was soon lost and he was 
forced to resign for lack of support. 

The indifference of the churches to the moral issues 
involved in the temperance question is further illus- 
trated by the action of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1812 in refusing to pass 
a resolution to the effect ‘‘that no stationed or local 
preacher shall retail spirituous or malt liquors without 
forfeiting his ministerial character among us.’’ The 
same question was brought before the General Con- 
ference in 1816 and passed only after the reference to 
malt liquors had been stricken out.® 

Among the early temperance workers and writers 
was Anthony Benezet, a native of Picardy, France, who 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1732. Probably his most 
valuable contribution on the liquor problem was an 
essay entitled ‘‘The Mighty Destroyer Displayed’’ pub- 
lished in 1774. In this, as in other publications, he 
called to the attention of the people in a forceful and 
convincing way the more pronounced of the evils of 
intemperance. 

Of greater influence in creating a sentiment against 
the use of liquor were the life and the writings of Ben- 
jamin Rush of Philadelphia. Benjamin Rush was one 
of America’s pioneer physicians, a statesman, and a 
member of the Provincial Assembly. As a member also 
of the Continental Congress, he served as Chairman of 
the Committee on Independence. As early as 1776, he 
published a book of three ‘‘Sermons to Gentlemen upon 
Temperance and Hixercise;’’ and nine years later he 
put out in pamphlet form his well known essay entitled 


"George Norcross, The Centennial Memorial of the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, pp. 175-178. 
°H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, p. 60. 
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‘¢An Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous Liquors 
on the Human Body,’’ which went through many edi- 
tions and had great influence. In his early writings he 
opposed the use of distilled liquors but did not advo- 
cate total abstinence from intoxicants. In fact, he sug- 
gested that cider, beer, and wine be used as substitutes 
for distilled drinks. During the latter part of his life, 
he spoke and wrote continuously on the subject and was 
a powerful voice crying in the wilderness. He exerted 
wide influence although with few if any direct results 
in the form of legislation: His mission was that of 
pioneer. 

During the first three decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, temperance workers gradually increased in num- 
bers and activity. While little organized effort is to 
be found, leaders were being developed and a common 
program formulated. The first temperance society in 
Pennsylvania of which a record has been found was 
that of the ‘‘Darby Association for Discouraging the 
Unnecessary Use of Spirituous Liquors,’’ organized in 
Delaware County in 1819.° In its first address to the 
public it issued a protest against the ‘‘fashionable cus- 
tom’’ of treating and the general use of liquor in the 
harvest fields.1° Two years later, a similar society was 
formed at Lewisburg.11 Although other societies with 
conservative temperance programs came into existence 
in other sections of the state, most of them survived 
only a few years. Not long after this, however, follow- 
ing the publication in 1826 of Lyman Beecher’s famous 
‘‘Six Sermons on Temperance,’’ thousands of copies 


° The first temperance society in the United States was established at 
Moreau, New York, in 1808. Each member pledged himself not to drink 
“rum, gin, whiskey, or any distilled spirits” except on advice of a 
physician or at public dinners under a penalty of twenty-five cents. For 
the offense of offering drinks to other people, a like fine was imposed 
and for drunkenness a fine of fifty cents. 

0H, G. Ashmead, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, pp. 
190-191. 

1H. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, p. 64. 
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of which were sold in Pennsylvania, permanent tem- 
perance organizations sprang into existence in all parts 
of the state.” , 

One of the most active of these early societies was 
the Susquehanna Temperance Society, established at 
Montrose in 1828. Through its efforts, societies were 
organized throughout the county, which in turn were 
federated with the parent society. Each member 
pledged himself not to allow the use of distilled spirits 
in his family and not to provide them for persons in 
his employment and in all suitable ways to ‘‘discoun- 
tenance the use of them in the community.’’ In 1828 
the Grand Jury resolved ‘‘to abolish the custom here- 
tofore practiced, of using ardent spirits while in ses- 
sion;’’ and many farmers began the experiment of rais- 
ing barns and harvesting their crops without the ‘‘use 
of liquor.’’ In 1832, a Temperance Hotel was estab- 
lished in Montrose, whose advertisement stated that ‘‘A 
variety of wholesome and refreshing drinks will be 
kept as a substitute for ardent spirits.’’!% 

A similar development of the temperance movement 
was taking place in nearly every county in the state 
during the same period. In 1827, ‘‘The Pennsylvania 
Society for Discouraging the Use of Ardent Spirits’’ 
was organized in Philadelphia. Among its many ac- 
tivities may be mentioned the formation of a ‘‘ Young 
Men’s Temperance Society,’’ the appointment of an 
organizer, the making of a study of the taverns and 
their conditions, the employment of a committee of the 
Philadelphia Medical Society to study the temperance 
situation and report to the public, and the establishment 
of a temperance paper.'* In 1834, due to the federation 


HH. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, pp. 62-75. 

% Emily C. Blackman, History of Susquehanna Oounty, Pennsylvania, 
pp. 557-70. 

«<The Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Discouraging the Use of Ardent Spirits” (pamphlet) gave the num- 
ber of societies in the entire state as 124. This report in reviewing the 
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of nearly one hundred and fifty local temperance so- 
cieties of the state, the name of the society was changed 
to the ‘‘Pennsylvania Temperance Society’’ and total 
abstinence was approved as an important feature of 
their platform. Upon the resignation of Roberts Vaux 
Dr. Philip Syng Physic, one of the most eminent’ sur- 
geons of the day, became president. The report of the 
society for that year stated that there were thirty local 
branches in Philadelphia in spite of the existence of 
1500 saloons in that city. Chester reported forty tem- 
perance stores and eight temperance hotels. In Bucks 
County, twenty-two physicians declared publicly 
against liquor and seventeen societies existed. Lewis- 
town reported that fourteen of its fifteen merchants 
had stopped selling liquor.*® 

The first temperance society in Pittsburg was or- 
ganized in 1830. One interesting feature of its pro- 
gram was the establishment of a savings fund society 
to take care of the savings of those who had given up 
drink. Two years later this became the ‘‘Pittsburg 
Temperance Society,’’ which affiliated with the ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania Temperance Society.’’® 

In 1834, thirty-six societies in Washington County 
claimed a membership of 4813, or one in every nine 
out of the whole population. Through the efforts of 
these societies, sixty-five of the 174 venders of ardent 


work of these societies stated: “The diminished consumption and dis- 
tribution of domestic ardent spirits in the state of Pennsylvania during 
the last two years had been, dn an average, upwards of 50,000 gallons 
per annum. ... Many of our tavern keepers have banished spirits from 
their bars, and some of them have adopted the substitute of coffee... . 
One-half to two-thirds of the distilleries in this state are no longer in 


operation. ... Since January Ist. 1830, more than one hundred and 
fifty vessels have sailed from the port of Boston, which do not carry 
ardent spirits. ... Within the last four months, there have been built 


and launched at Kensington (the upper suburb of Philadelphia), 5345 
tons of shipping, besides hauling up and launching three of the largest 
steamboats, without the use ardent spirits... .” 

18H, M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, pp. 67-71. 

6 Tbid., p. 67. 
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spirits had abandoned the traffic and forty of the 113 
distilleries of the county had discontinued business.1* 

The local papers throughout the state contain an- 
nouncements of temperance meetings with full accounts 
of the activities of each. The progress of the move- 
ment in the state as a whole as measured by the in- 
crease in the number of societies, by the establishment 
of temperance hotels, by the disbanding of breweries 
and distilleries, and by the signing of individual total 
abstinence pledges was phenomenal. Daniel Bowen in 
his ‘‘History of Philadelphia,’’ published in 1839, in 
speaking of the ‘‘Grand Reformation, connected with 
TEMPERANCE, which has spread over our shores, 
even to Europe’’ stated that ‘‘Vessels are now fitted 
out, for voyages to India, the North-west Coast of 
America, and other near and distant parts of the world, 
entirely on temperance principles :—More activity, and 
greater success attends their enterprising and praise- 
worthy Officers and crews; and their families on their 
return, have the enjoyment of the reward of industry 
and temperance, instead of the unpleasant task of nurs- 
ing the broken-down inebrities, whose wages have been 
exhausted, by a GROG BILL, and whose constitutions, 
are no longer able to resist the effects of unnatural and 
inordinate STIMULATION.’’!8 

With this growth of the temperance movement in the 
state, the pledge administered to the members of the 
societies gradually changed from one designed to dis- 
courage the use of liquor under a penalty of a small 
fine to total abstinence. While total abstinence so- 


“HH. M. Chalfant, Father Penn and John Barleycorn, p. 72. Daniels, 
The Temperance Reform and Its Great Reformers, p. 59. In 1833, it was 
estimated that more than 5000 temperance societies existed in the 
United States with a total membership of 1,225,000, of whom 10,000 
had been drunkards. “Four thousand distilleries had been stopped, six 
thousand merchants had given up the sale of ardent spirits, and their 
use had been abandoned on over four thousand vessels.” 

*® Daniel Bowen, A History of Philadelphia, pp. 117-118. 
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cieties existed in the early thirties, they were not 
numerous until about 1837, after which they became 
general throughout the state. Article 8 of the consti- 
tution of the ‘‘Centre County Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Intemperance’’ of 1832 reads: ‘‘We whose 
names are hereunto annexed, believe that ardent spirits 
or wine, is not only unnecessary but hurtful to the so- 
cial, civil, and religious interest of men, do hereby agree 
and promise that we will not use them or traffic in them 
except as they may be necessary as medicine or in the 
performance of religious rites; nor will we provide 
them for the entertainment of friends, or for persons 
in our employment; and in all suitable ways we will 
discountenance the use of them throughout the com- 
munity.’*° Though the total abstinence pledges dif- 
fered somewhat, they were essentially the same in con- 
tent. The following pledge of the ‘‘Lock Haven Tem- 
perance Society’’ (1841) is typical of hundreds of 
others: ‘‘We whose names are hereunto annexed, do 
PLEDGE OURSELVES not to make, sell, use, or 
traffic in any kind of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
We give this pledge because we believe that the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a drink is wholly unnecessary, 
and very injurious to the welfare of our country and 
mankind.’’?° 


* The Centre County Democrat (Bellefonte, Pa.), Dec. 29, 1832. 

* Clinton County Democrat (Lock Haven, Pa.), Jan. 4, 1842. April 
16, 1845, the General Assembly of Pennsylvania incorporated the 
“Temperance Beneficial Association of Germantown, Philadelphia 
County.” Two sections of the act of incorporation follow: “Section 1. 
Be it enacted . . . That George Hergesheimer, John H. Bringhurst, Rees 
Taylor, Rittenhouse Farley, John Shaffer, Eli Morgan, and their suc- 
cessors . . . are hereby incorporated and made a body politic... . 

“Section 7. Any member who shall be known to make, purchase, sell 
or drink any vinous or intoxicating liquors as a beverage or be guilty 
of gambling, or any other immoral conduct whereby this association 
shall be injured, or impose upon the association he shall be cited to 
appear before the association, and if found guilty, or if any shall refuse 
to appear, he shall be expelled, and forfeit all claims upon and to the 
association.” Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1845, pp. 
479-480. 
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At the annual meeting of the ‘‘Pennsylvania State 
Temperance Society’’ at Harrisburg in 1843, fifty-one 
different societies, several of which were federated 
county organizations, with a total membership of nearly 
35,000 were represented.24— Among the larger societies 
were: 


Members 
Mauch Chunk Total Abstinence Society ................... 400 
Newville Washington Temperance Society ..............-..- _ 457 
Philadelphia Jefferson Temperance Society ................ 5364 
Uniontown Washington Temperance Society ............... 1582 
Washington (Pa.) Temperance Society ..............+-+e0: 613 
York Washington Temperance Society ............0.-eeee0- 490 
Allentown Jefferson Temperance Society ...........-..+00+- 1578 
Centre County and Auxjliaries << s.cncs0« doa nwebaptieweiee 4196 
Cumberland County Society... «20.2 s¢.<ss0< sss een poe 765 
Columbia Union Temperance Society .............222eee005 900 
Delaware County Temperance Society ...........-..-eceees 4263 
Harrisburg Washington Temperance Society ............... 1100 
Harrisburg Total Abstinence Beneficial Society ............. 159 
Harrisburg Martha Washington Temperance Society ........ 500 
Lewistown Washington Temperance Society ............-.. 807 


Mifflintown Washington Temperance Society and Auxiliary.. 1500 

In attendance at this convention were several mem- 
bers of the Legislature and many influential business 
and professional men of the state. Upon the invita- 
tion of the convention, the Governor and other state 
officials addressed the meetings. In the statement to 
the public, the society reviewed the development of the 
temperance movement in the state and set forth a series 
of resolutions from which the folowing are taken: 

‘<. . . Resolved, That the efficiency of the total ab- 
stinence pledge in raising the slave of intemperance to 
self government and confirmed sobriety, calls for 
special action, and imposes upon every individual a 
powerful motive to give it his signature, that all of this 
wretched class may be induced to come under its salu- 
tary influence. 

‘‘Resolved, That in the judgment of this Convention, 


** Proceedings of the Pennsylvania State Temperance Convention, 
Harrisburg, Pa. (Pamphlet), 1843, p. 2. 
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every Temperance man is in principle bound to en- 
courage Temperance houses; and that in his journey- 
ings through the country, he should be particular in his 
inquiries after them, and act accordingly. 

‘‘Resolved, That we view with pleasure the increas- 
ing interest in this great moral reform manifested by 
the young men of our State; and that we deem it a 
harbinger of its ultimate and glorious success... . 

‘‘Resolved, That this Convention reiterate the senti- 
ment so clearly settled by the action of previous Con- 
ventions, in relation to the immorality of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, and would urge upon the friends 
of Temperance, the necessity of acting out those prin- 
ciples, in refusing to sign any and every application 
for the vending of the poison. 

‘‘Resolved, That we recognize no neutrals in the 
cause of Temperance; ‘They that are not for us, are 
against us; and they that gather not with us, scatter 
aprons 5??? 

The temperance cause was greatly furthered during 
this period by the coming in 1844 of Father Theobald 
Mathews, an Irish priest, who had been induced to join 
the temperance workers by a Quaker. It is said that in 
the United States and Ireland alone 5,000,000 people 
put their names to the temperance pledge under his 
magnetic exhortations. In Pennsylvania, as in other 
sections of the country, he exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence. In the newspapers and public addresses of the 
period, he is quoted frequently. His terse, unique, and 
eloquent way of expressing his arguments carried con- 
viction and a desire to join in the movement. 

Another influence of first importance in the rapid 
growth of the temperance movement during the forties 
and fifties was the consolidation of all temperance or- 





2 Proceedings of the Pennsylvania State Temperance Convention, Har- 
risburg, Pa. (pamphlet), 1843, p. 10. 
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ganizations and the adoption of a common program. 
Of great significance was the appearance of several 
new types of societies, the most important of which 
were the ‘‘Washingtonians,’’ ‘‘The Sons of Temper- 
ance,’’ and the ‘‘Independent Order of Good Temp- 
lars.’’ 

The ‘‘ Washington Society of Reformed Drunkards,”’ 
commonly known as the ‘‘Washingtonians,’’ was or- 
ganized in the city of Baltimore in 1840. It was com- 
posed of a small group of drunken laborers who had 
wandered into a meeting, where a temperance lecturer 
had converted them to his cause and had proceeded at 
once to form a society, the main purpose of which was 
to preach temperance to drunkards. Several members 
of the organization proved to be good speakers and or- 
ganizers, with the result that the movement spread to 
all parts of the country. Societies were formed 
throughout Pennsylvania and thousands of drunkards 
signed the total abstinence pledge and joined the great 
missionary movement of the order.”* 

Another organization of a different type, which was 
introduced into Pennsylvania during the early forties 
and which spread rapidly throughout the state, was the 
‘‘Sons of Temperance,’’ by far the most efficient and 
highly organized of all the numerous temperance 
groups. By 1849, ‘‘The National Division of North 
America,’’ embracing thirty-five ‘‘Grand Divisions’’ 
and more than four hundred subordinate divisions, 
claimed a membership of 220,000. In Pennsylvania, 
the three hundred and eighty-five local divisions had a 
membership of 27,241. ‘‘The Cadets of Temperance,’’ 
a juvenile adjunct of the society, had 125 chartered 


3 Proceedings of the Congressional Total Abstinence Society (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), (pamphlet), 1842, p. 6. County newspapers throughout 
Pennsylvania beginning in the fall and winter of 1840 contain frequent 
references to the organization and work of these societies. 
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locals in Pennsylvania with thousands of members.** 
In addition to supporting the regular temperance cru- 
sade, the society performed most of the functions of 
the fraternal or benevolent organization of today. 
This phase of the work of the society is indicated in 
the various legislative acts incorporating local divi- 
sions. Section 2 of the act incorporating the ‘‘Canton 
Division, No. 404, Sons of Temperance, Bradford 
County, of the State of Pennsylvania,’’ under date of 
1852, follows: ‘‘That the object of the said corpora- 
tion shall be to provide, erect and furnish a hall or 
suitable building, in the said town of Canton, for the 
accommodation of said Canton Division, number four 
hundred and four, Sons of Temperance, established 
there, and also, to promote the interest, elevate the 
character and secure the happiness of its members, and 
provide for their families in case of sickness, disability 
or death, in such manner as shall be ordered or agreed 
upon by the by-laws of the Society.’’ 

Membership in the society was limited to persons 
eighteen years of age or over of good moral character. 
Candidates for membership were proposed in writing 
and voted into the society by secret ballot. Five nega- 
tive votes debarred from membership. An initiation 
fee of two dollars was charged anda sick benefit of three 
dollars per week was paid. Thirty dollars was allowed 
for the funeral expenses of a member and fifteen for 
those of a wife or a brother. For violation of the 
pledge not to ‘‘make, buy, sell or use, as a beverage, 
any Spirituous or Malt Liquors, Wine or Cider,’’ mem- 
bership was forfeited. A two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers might re-instate an offender after the payment 
of a fine of one dollar for the first offense and two 
dollars for the second. Upon additional violation of 


* The Democratic Whig (Bellefonte, Pa.), Oct. 27, 1849. 
* Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1854. p. 857. 
VoL. XLIX.—14 
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the pledge, he could regain membership only by being 
proposed and voted in as a new member.”® 

By providing a substitute for the saloon in the way 
of temperance inns” and recreation halls and by car- 
ing for its sick and unfortunate members, the society 
became a power in winning converts to the temperance 
cause. Another group of tremendous influence in the 
movement at a later date was the ‘‘Independent Order 
of Good Templars,’’ formed in Utica, New York, in 
1851. This order, which later embraced a membership 
of 7,000,000 adults and more than 700,000 juveniles, 
was one of the first organizations of any kind to admit 
women on the same basis as men and to make them 
equally eligible to any office within the gift of the order. 
The principles were far in advance of those of other 
similar organizations of that early date. Among other 
things they advocated: total abstinence by perpetual 
obligation, no license in any form or under any cir- 
cumstances, absolute prohibition in due form of law 
for both state and nation, and a persistent effort to 
save individuals and communities from ‘‘the direful 
scourge’’ until success was complete and universal. 
Under able leadership and with the zeal of crusaders, 
the organization spread throughout the country so 
rapidly that by 1860 locals were to be found through- 


** The entire constitution of this society is printed in The Democratic 
Whig (Bellefonte, Pa.), March 25, 1846. 

* The local newspapers contain many advertisements of Temperance 
Hotels after 1840. In the Democratic Whig (Bellefonte, Pa.), for Sept. 
2, 1846, is an advertisement of “UNCLE SAM’S INN, The Subscriber 
informs the Public that he continues to keep a TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
of Entertainment. .. .” 

In many sections of the state, Fourth of July temperance celebrations 
were held. Usually a box luncheon or a barbacue was prepared in some 
grove near the town. Lemonade and other soft drinks were served as 
a substitute for liquor. Now and Then: A Bi-Monthly Magazine de- 
voted to History, Amusement, Instruction, Advancement for Jan. and 
Feb. 1892, pp. 22-30, gives an interesting account of two rival Fourth 
of July celebrations in Muncy in 1842, one a dry and the other a wet 
celebration. 
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out Pennsylvania as well as in other states of the 
Union.”® 

Thus by the middle of the century, temperance so- 
cieties with thousands of members were active in all 
sections of the state. In addition, the leading denomi- 
nations had gradually added their strength to the cause 
of removing the curse of drink. All of these workers, 
whether they had as their object the regulation of the 
liquor traffic or its complete abolition, decried the evils 
of intemperance, such as crime, poverty, pauperism, 
domestic discord, untimely deaths, insanity, the econ- 
omic loss to the community, and the increased cost of 
government, and quoted statistics in great numbers to 
prove their statements.”® 

So far, they had sought such legislation as they could 
gain to lessen intemperance and to pave the way for 
its complete suppression. 

With these great accomplishments in the way of vast 
organization and of aroused public sentiment to sup- 
port them, the temperance leaders were now in a posi- 
tion to enter upon the second and last stage of their 
work, the complete prohibition of the manufacture and 
the sale of intoxicating liquors by either legislative or 
constitutional measures. 

An examination of the laws of Pennsylvania from 


** Hammell, The Passing of the Saloon, p. 140. 

» The general interest in temperance may be judged by the extent of 
temperance literature sold or distributed in the state. In the small 
town of Bellefonte, J. Livingston placed the following advertisement in 
The Democratic Whig, Jan. 21, 1846: 


“TEMPERANCE BooKs 
JUST RECEIVED, AND For SALg, 
War of 4000 years, 
Drunkards Doom, 
Autobiography of a Drunkard, - 
Wedding Days of Former Times, 
Jessie Johnson and His Times.” 
The Bellefonte Book Store, on Feb. 18, 1846, advertised four new 
temperance books. 
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the founding of the Province in 1682 until the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1918 reveals a large amount of legislation 
dealing with one phase or another of the liquor in- 
dustry. For the most part these laws are concerned 
with such questions as the granting of licenses to handle 
liquor, the protection of the industry in regard to the 
quality of the product, and the removing of some of the 
most pronounced evils associated with the traffic by 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to minors, women, 
Indians, ete. Until well into the twentieth century, no 
considerable pressure appears to have been brought 
to bear on the Legislature to establish prohibition 
either by legislative or constitutional measures. . While 
it is true that in a few instances laws had been passed 
prohibiting or limiting the sale of liquor in certain 
places, the motive in all these cases was largely eco- 
nomic and was not connected with any effort to bring 
about state-wide or even local prohibition. 

There developed, however, with the organization of 
temperance societies and the unification of temperance 
sentiment in all parts of the state in the late twenties 
and the years following, an ever increasing hostility to 
the liquor interests and a growing determination to 
destroy them. At first, effort was directed toward ob- 
taining rigid license laws designed to reduce materially 
the amount of liquor consumed and to protect certain 
groups or classes of individuals from its influence. 
Thus, in 1834, the temperance forces united in an at- 
tempt to amend the liquor law passed in 1830 by rais- 
ing the minimum amount of liquor that could be sold 
to any individual without a dealer’s license from one 
quart to five gallons.*° While this and other temper- 
ance measures failed of passage in that session of the 


*° Manuscript petitions in Pennsylvania State Library, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Legislature, they were reintroduced for years in each 
succeeding session. Gradually the growing strength 
of the temperance movement in both numbers and in- 
fluence resulted in many alterations of existing laws 
and in the passage of new measures regarding the 
liquer traffic. Furthermore, the attendant state-wide 
discussion of the evils of intemperance strengthened 
the cause.*! 

One exceedingly important development during this 
period was the growing conviction of many large con- 
cerns that their business interests as well as those of 
their employees were identified with the temperance 
cause. Many of the firms had formerly or even up to 
that time actually paid wages in part in daily or weekly 
allowances of liquor. They were observing, however, 
that its excessive use by the average laborer weakened 
his body, lessened his efficiency and tended toward gen- 
eral demoralization. During the forties, many em- 
ployers engaged in industries where the element of 
danger was great and where large numbers of men 
were employed presented petitions to the Legislature 
asking enactments creating partial or total temperance 
zones around certain business establishments. In these 
petitions, the moral, the economic, and the social evils 
of the liquor traffic were described in detail as they were 
related to the particular industry in question. In an- 
swer to these petitions, the Legislature passed a series 
of laws between 1846 and 1860 forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquor in quantities of less than thirty gal- 
lons to any individual within three miles of certain iron 


* Among the bills for the better regulation of the liquor traffic before 
the Legislature in 1834 was one to prohibit the sale of liquor in theatres. 
Petitions both for and against this bill were presented in great numbers. 
Those opposed to the proposed law maintained that it was unconstitu- 
tional and furthermore that it would result in the great inconvenience 
of the patrons of the theatre and a great economic loss to the owners 
and operators. The sponsors of the bill emphasized the moral issues 
involved. 
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and coal mines in Armstrong, Clarion, Luzerne, and 
Carbon Counties.2? In 1854, the provisions of the act 
were extended to the ‘‘Sand Patch Tunnel’’ in the 
county of Somerset ‘‘during the time of making and 
completing said tunnel.’’*? Requests for legislation of 
this character were denied to other industries. 

During the early forties, the temperance workers 
united in an attempt to secure among other things the 
enactment of a general local option law, by which each 
election district would be privileged to decide at the 
polls whether or not licenses should be granted for the 
sale of liquor in that district. In all sections of the 
state, temperance meetings were held, at which men of 
prominence in and out of the Legislature espoused the 
cause. Local organizations as well as the federated 
State Temperance Society issued addresses to the pub- 
lic and to the Legislature urging local option meas- 
ures.*4 The following extract from a series of resolu- 
tions adopted by a large temperance meeting held at 
Bellefonte, January 26, 1846, is typical of hundreds of 
similar documents: 

‘¢’ , . And, whereas the direct cost of intoxicating 
drinks, in Pennsylvania, is estimated to be $4,490,000 


°° The act of 1846 applied to Brady’s Bend Iron Company, Cocheco 
Furnace, Helen Furnace, Clinton Furnace, Hemlock Furnace in Arm- 
strong and Clarion Counties and the coal mines of the Lehigh Naviga- 
tion Company in Carbon County. The following year, the act was ex- 
tended to the coal mines of the Buck Mountain Coal Company in Luzerne 
and Carbon Counties. In 1851, the law was extended to the coal mines 
in the township of Banks in Carbon County, and the township of Hazle 
in Luzerne County, and to those belonging to the Beaver Meadow Rail- 
road and Coal Company. By a separate enactment, the sale of liquors 
was forbidden within one mile of the borough of Elizabeth in Allegheny 
County. In 1852, the three mile prohibitive zone was extended to Mauch 
Chunk. Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1846, pp. 431; 
1847, pp. 430-431; 1851, pp. 447, 82-83; 1852, p. 587. 

8 Thid., 1854, p. 449. 

* The Archives of the State Library at Harrisburg contain hundreds 
of these petitions. The state newspapers also report the proceedings of 
local temperance meetings. 
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annually—a sum more than the entire expenditure of 
the State Treasury—a sum more than double the in- 
terest on our grievous State debt—and a sum sufficient 
to extinguish that debt in ten years. Add to this, the 
indirect expenses of the same evil, which is estimated to 
be $5,400,000 annually—the greater portion of which, 
comes off the temperance community, in supporting in 
our jails and penitentiaries 8000 criminals, four-fifths 
of which are drunkards; in trying twelve drunken mur- 
derers annually; in maintaining 8100 persons that are 
annually made paupers; 9000 children that are an- 
nually sent to the almshouse; and the thousands that 
are supported by public charity; and the millions of 
dollars of property that are destroyed by the reckless- 
ness caused by intemperance. 

‘“While we are ever willing to pay all necessary taxes, 
either direct or indirect, this item of more than $5,000,- 
000 annually, we wish to repudiate. It is unnecessary 
and avoidable, and our Legislature can do much to re- 
move it. But while we represent the item of dollars 
and cents, we do not want to lose sight of the murdered 
souls of the 2500 drunkards that fall into eternity— 
the glaring stare of 2300 idiots and insane in Pennsy]l- 
vania, a large portion of which owe their situation to 
intemperance—of the eighteen that committed suicide 
during the last year, and the 1500 women that are an- 
nually made widows by this accursed poison, and their 
9000 orphan children. Here is a picture of horror and 
destitution, we wish our Legislators and Judges could 
behold... . 

“‘Resolved, That as long as the voice of twelve men 
will obtain license in defiance of the remonstrance of 
any greater number of the citizens equally respectable, 
the power is not democratic, and the law is not equal 
and impartial to all... .’’ 

Then follows a strong plea for the enactment of the 
local option law. While absolute prohibition was not 
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asked, it was asserted ‘‘That if it is wrong to sell liquor 
on the Sabbath, it is wrong on every other day in the 
week; and if it is necessary on a week day, it is on the 
Sabbath; the effect on society is the same. And, if our 
Legislators can constitutionally prohibit its sale on one 
day in the week, they can, on the same ground, prohibit 
it on every day in the week... .’”° 

After years of agitation for a local option law, the 
Legislature passed an act in 1846 under the title, ‘‘ An 
Act authorizing certain counties to decide by ballot 
whether the sale of vinous and spirituous liquors shall 
be continued ...’’ in said counties in which it was 
stated ‘‘That from and after the first day of January 
(1847) it shall be lawful for citizens of the several 
boroughs and townships of the counties of Chester, 
Susquehanna, Wyoming, Butler, Erie, Delaware, Tioga, 
Mifflin, Bradford, Crawford, McKean, Elk, Warren, 
Fayette, Allegheny, Mercer, Clearfield, Washington, 
Beaver, and the township and borough of Mount Pleas- 
ant, in the County of Wayne, and the borough of Lewis- 
burg, in Union County, at the annual election for con- 
stables . . . to decide by their votes, whether or not the 
sale of vinous and spirituous liquors shall be permitted 
among them for the then ensuing year; .. .’’ The law 
provided that tickets should be labelled on the outside 
‘‘sale of liquor’’ and on the inside ‘‘for the sale of 
liquor,’’ or ‘‘against the sale of liquor.’ An effort 
had been made to have Philadelphia County included in 
the list of counties but without success. The rejection 
of their numerous petitions occasioned so strong a feel- 
ing among the friends of temperance in Philadelphia 
that at a public meeting a series of resolutions was 
adopted condemning the action of the Legislature.®7 


* The Democratic Whig (Bellefonte, Pa.), Feb. 4, 1846. 

°° Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1846, pp. 248, 431. 

** The Democratic Whig (Bellefonte, Pa.), Apr. 22, 1846. See also 
Jan. 27, 1847. 
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The following year, the Legislature granted the bor- 
ough of Erie in Hrie County the right to determine 
whether ‘‘the borough shall be dry or not according 
to the borough majority.’’* It extended also the local 
option right to Venango County except that ‘‘granting 
of licenses shall be regulated by the majority of voters 
of the whole county, except the borough of Franklin, 
which shall be regulated by a majority of the voters in 
said borough.’’®® 

In answer to a well organized demand, the Legisla- 
ture enacted in 1850 ‘‘. .. That from and after the 
first day of June next, it shall be not lawful for any 
person or persons, except inn-keepers who have ob- 
tained licenses from the court as the law directs, and 
manufacturers of the article, to sell any vinous or 
spirituous liquors within the county of Washington, 
unless for mechanical, medicinal or sacramental pur- 
poses, in a less quantity than one barrel.*®° During the 
same year, the privilege was granted to hold prohibi- 
tion elections in McKeesport and Elizabeth in Alle- 
gheny County.“ 

Acting upon a large petition of inhabitants from 
Delaware County in 1850, the Legislature passed an 
act incorporating the borough of Media in that county. 
In this act a section was inserted stating that ‘‘It shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons to vend or sell 
vinous, spirituous, or other intoxicating liquor within 
the limits of the said borough, except for medicinal pur- 
poses or for use in the arts; .. .’’!? 


*° Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1847, p. 53. 

*° Tbid., pp. 314-315. 

“ Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1850, pp. 634-635; 
1851, pp. 82-83. 

* Tbid., 1851, pp. 82-83. In 1854, these acts relating to Washington 
County and Elizabeth in Allegheny County were repealed. Jbid., 1854, 
pp. 88, 548. : 

“H. G. Ashmead, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 1884, 
pp. 595-596. 
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Another of the many special laws dealing with some 
phase of the liquor business was one passed in 1852 
prohibiting the sale of liquor on Sundays, in the county 
and town of Lancaster.** 

As early as 1846, in many sections of the state, can- - 
didates for the Legislature and other government 
positions were asked to declare themselves on the tem- 
perance question; and by 1854 this custom had become 
general throughout the state. Since the temperance 
voters were numerous in all the counties, and in many 
held the balance of power, few candidates ae 
open opposition to them. 

Following the passage of the Maine State-wide Pro- 
hibition Law in 1851, a movement was started in Penn- 
sylvania, as in other states, for the enactment of a 
similar measure. While in each of the three following 
campaigns the Maine Law was discussed everywhere, 
it was not until 1854 that it became a major issue. In 
that year, the well organized temperance forces united 
on a general program to a greater extent than in any 
previous campaign. The result was the election of a 
Legislature favorable to temperance reform measures. 
Soon after the assembling of this Legislature, the tem- 
perance workers centered their efforts on an attempt 
to accomplish complete prohibition by either legisla- 
tive or constitutional measures. Among the many 
arguments advanced in support of complete prohibi- 
tion were these: the government owed protection to the 
country’s industry and was bound to guard the prop- 
erty rights of its citizens; the government was respon- 


* Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1852, p. 513. The 
Legislature passed also “An Act to Prevent Abuses in the Sale and Use 
of Intoxicating Drinks,” in which the selling or the giving of intoxicat- 
ing drinks to minors, intemperate persons, and insane persons was made 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of from $10 to $60 and imprison- 
ment of from two to sixty days. The performance of marriages when 
either of the parties was drunk was also made a misdemeanor. Ibid., 
1854, pp. 663-664. 
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sible for the public health and should protect it by all 
necessary sanitary legislation; the government was re- 
sponsible for the personal safety of its subjects; the 
license system during the one hundred and fifty years 
of its existence had failed; the grog shops were im- 
poverishing and demoralizing; the vast cost of sup- 
porting by charity inebriates and their families, for 
whose condition liquor was largely responsible, fell 
upon the temperate people of the state; prohibition 
was earnestly desired by many drinking men of the 
state; the peace and the happiness of thousands of 
homes were destroyed by liquor; and the licensed 
liquor traffic burdened the state with an enormous 
debt.** 

No question before the Legislature in 1854 received 
more attention throughout the state than the temper- 
ance bills, several of which were designed to prohibit 
the manufacture and the saleof all intoxicating liquors. 
At the capital, as in other sections of the state, it was 
freely asserted that the prohibition sentiment was in 
the minority in the state. To forestall the passage of 
a strong prohibitive measure, which the Legislature 
appeared to be willing to do, the opponents of temper- 
ance started a campaign to submit the question to a 
plebicite in a future election. After several weeks of 
discussion, this group prevailed; and on April 28, 1854, 
the following law was passed providing for the sub- 
mission of the question of state-wide prohibition to the 
people at the time of the general election to be held on 
the second Tuesday of the following October: 

‘“Whereas, All laws to be efficient should have the 
approbation and sanction of the people: 

‘‘And Whereas, It is represented that a large num- 
ber, if not a majority of the citizens of this Common- 


“The Greensburg Democrat (Greensburg, Pa.), April 13, 27, 1854; 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 22, 28, 1854; The Daily Legisla- 
tive Union (Harrisburg, Pa.), 1854, pp. 333, 337, 345. 
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wealth, are deeply impressed with the necessity of the 
passage of a prohibitory liquor law: 

‘¢And Whereas, It is impossible to obtain a certain 
indication of popular sentiment relative thereto by 
means of petitions and remostrances; therefore, 

‘‘Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted 
by the authority of the same, That the qualified voters 
of this Commonwealth are hereby authorized at the 
places for holding the general elections in their respec- 
tive wards, boroughs and townships, on the second 
Tuesday of October next, to vote for and against a law 
which shall entirely prohibit by proper and constitu- 
tional regulations and penalties the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal, sacra- 
mental, mechanical and artistical purposes. 

‘‘Section 2. That the officers authorized by law to 
hold elections in each ward, borough and township of 
this Commonwealth, are hereby directed and required 
at the place fixed by law, in the several districts for the 
holding of the general elections in said districts, on the 
second Tuesday of October next, when they shall be 
organized as an election board, to receive from each 
voter of their said districts, a ticket written or printed 
on the outside, ‘Prohibitory Liquor Law,’ and the 
tickets in favor of the proposed law shall contain in 
the inside the words, ‘For a Prohibitory Law,’ and 
those opposed to the proposed law shall contain in the 
inside the words, ‘Against a Prohibitory Law,’ which 
votes shall be counted and returned to the court house 
of the counties or city, in which the said election shall 
be held, on the following Friday by the return judges, 
who shall cast up and certify all the votes polled in said 
county or city, to the office of the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth at Harrisburg, directed and transmitted in 
the same manner the votes for Governor are required 
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to be directed and transmitted, and the said secretary 
shall on the third Friday of January next ensuing, 
communicate the said returns to the Legislature to be 
opened and counted in the same manner the votes for 
Governor are opened and counted, and considered as 
the prayer of the voters of this Commonwealth relative 
to a prohibitory liquor law. .. .’’4 

Immediately after the passage of this bill, both the 
friends and the enemies of the measure organized for 
one of the most bitterly contested elections in the his- 
tory of the state. Temperance conventions throughout 
the state held regularly scheduled meetings, appointed 
committees to prepare and circulate campaign litera- 
ture and arrange for temperance addresses. Candi- 
dates for elective positions were asked to declare their 
stand on the liquor question; and in case no suitable 
candidate was favorable to the cause, a prohibition man 
was put on the ballot.4® The following communication 
addressed to Lot Bergstresser, Esq., a candidate for 
the Legislature from Dauphin County, is typical of 
many: ‘‘. . . Dear Sirs:—The undersigned, represent- 
ing the friends of a ‘Prohibitory Liquor Law’ in Dau- 
phin County, desire your answer to the following inter- 
rogatories : 

‘‘Wirst.—Should a majority of the votes deposited at 
the next election, on that subject, be in favor of the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, will you, in the event of your elec- 
tion, use your best endeavors to secure the passage of, 
and vote for, a law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania? 

‘‘Second.—_Should a majority of the people decide 


* Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1854, pp. 543-544. 

“The Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia, Pa.), Sept. 4, 16, 1854; The 
Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg, Pa.), July 6, Sept. 21, Oct. 5, 
1854; The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), Sept. 19, 21, 28, Oct. 6, 
1854, 
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against such a law, will you advocate and vote for, a 
law that will effectually prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage on the Sabbath? 

‘“‘Third.—Will you, in the event of such decision 
against a Prohibitory Law, use your best endeavors to 
secure the passage of, and vote for, a law compelling 
all retailers of beer and other malt liquors to procure 
license from the Court of Quarter Sessions of the 
proper county, and to conduct their business under 
similar restrictions and penalties as licensed inn- 
keepers? 

‘An early reply is respectfully requested. . . .”’ 

Mr. Bergstresser promptly answered all the ques- 
tions in the affirmative.*7 Similar interrogatories were 
sent to candidates throughout the state.*® If the an- 
Swers were in the affirmative, the State Temperance 
Society gave them its official endorsement. If the op- 
posing candidates answered in the affirmative, as they 
often did, the society approved both men. Governor 
Bigler, who was a candidate for re-election, was some- 
what non-commital in his replies, whereas his oppo- 
nent, James Pollock, gave the Prohibitory Liquor Law 
his approval, stating that he regarded the proposed law 
as constitutional and pledged himself in case of his 
election to favor ‘‘every measure of moral and poli- 
tical reform, sanctioned by the representatives of the 
people. ...’’ He stated further that ‘‘If the people 
demand, and their Representatives enact such a law, 
their will should not be resisted by the exercise of the 
veto power... .4° Although the temperance leaders 
were not agreed as to what action they should take in 
the case of the two candidates for Governor, the ma- 


“The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), Sept. 23, 1854. 

*“ Replies from a number of candidates are printed in The Morning 
Herald, Sept. 23, 1854. They appear in this and other papers regularly 
after this date. 

© The Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. VII, p. 783. 
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jority of them urged their supporters to vote for Mr. 
Pollock.®° 

Hundreds of articles for and against the Maine Law, 
as the Prohibitory Liquor Law was commonly called, 
were published in the papers and in pamphlet litera- 
ture. 

Among the many temperance articles which attracted 
special attention throughout the state was one, first 
printed in ‘‘The Morning Herald’’ (Harrisburg, Pa.) 
and later reprinted in many papers, entitled ‘‘THE 
WAR BELT or Twenty-one Reasons Why every 
PENNSYLVANIAN Should Vote for a Prohibitory 
Law’’ and signed by ‘‘A PENNSYLVANIAN.’’ The 
author expressed the utmost confidence in the outcome 
of the election, believing that ‘‘public opinion of the 
State was fully ripe for it.’’ The 300,000 citizens who 
had petitioned two years before for such a law as this 
could be multiplied by five or six in 1854. In the elec- 
tion of 1852, the pure temperance vote was 52,880 and 
that mixed with the other parties was 52,678 more, giv- 
ing a grand total of 105,558. The annual cost of in- 
toxicating drinks to the state was placed at ‘‘Twenty 
_Millions of Dollars.’’ The author attempted to prove 
that the number of people actually engaged in the liquor 
business was relatively small by giving the following 
figures from the Census of 1850: ‘‘... There are 
(in Pennsylvania) 484 Distillers, 624 Brewers, 244 
Wine and Liquor dealers, 5134 Inn Keepers, 878 Bar- 
keepers, 2995 Grocers, 318 Refectory Keepers, 251 
Bottlers, and their dependents. . . . If they were all to 
leave the state, the remaining 2,300,000 would hardly 


° The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), for Sept. 20, 1854, stated 
that “The Prohibition Liquor Law Committee of Philadelphia” had 
adopted a resolution recommending James Pollock as the temperance 
candidate for Governor. The same paper for Sept. 4 said that Governor 
Bigler was straddling the issue and,that many temperance people were 
supporting him on the ground that his position on the liquor question 
was satisfactory. 
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know that they had gone. .. .’’ To prove that agricul- 
ture would not suffer, as was commonly asserted, as a 
result of prohibition, he gave these further figures from 
the same Census: 


Amount of Whiskey manufactured in Pennsyl- 


Vania 3nd dO ee soee ieee acne oe heise eens Gallons, 6,584,810 
Whole amount of Corn raised ................ Bushels, 19,707,702 
Wiholesamount distilled) scents benches Bushels, 1,483,553 
Whole amount of Rye raised ..........-..s00. Bushels, 4,805,160 
Whole amount of Rye distilled ............... Bushels, 517,180 


He gave further statistics to prove that on the other 
hand the farmer would benefit materially as a result 
of prohibition. In discussing the moral issues involved 
in the election, he credited to intoxicating liquor 30,000 
drunkards, 3000 deaths, 2000 widows and 10,000 
orphans, whose direct cost to the sober, temperate tax 
payers of the state ran into millions of dollars an- 
nually.® 

Editorials appeared frequently in the newspapers 
friendly to the temperance cause urging people to seize 
the wonderful opportunity offered by the Legislature 
in submitting the prohibition question to a plebicite. 
‘“‘The Morning Herald’? (Harrisburg) urged the 
friends of temperance to ‘‘ Rally in your strength under 
the banner of ‘Prohibition,’ and strike a vigorous blow 
for the overthrow of the Rum Power. Victory is within 
your grasp. One more united and vigorous charge of 
the Temperance Hosts will drive the cohorts of Rum 
and Ruin from the field, in confusion and disgrace, and 
achieve the crowning triumph of Temperance Reform— 
a popular vote in favor of Prohibition—A Prohibition 
Governor—a Prohibition Legislature, and the enact- 
ment of a stringent Prohibition Law. . . .’5 

The enemies of the cause were greatly alarmed and 
put forth every effort to combat the arguments ad- 


* The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), Sept. 30, Oct. 2, 1854. 
® Ibid., Aug. 19, 22, 1854. 
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vanced everywhere by the friends of temperance. An 
enormous campaign fund was raised and used to em- 
ploy speakers and to disseminate literature.5* The 
most common points advanced in opposition to the 
Prohibitory Liquor Law were: 

1. The measure was unconstitutional. 

2. It was a violation of ‘‘personal liberty.’’ ‘‘ What 
right,’’ it was asked, ‘‘had any man or any body of 
men, or even the State, to say what I shall not sell or 
what I shall not buy?’’ 

3. To deprive a man of his property and to destroy 
it was, regardless of the constitutional question in- 
volved, morally wrong. 

4. A prohibitory law would be injurious to the farm- 
ing interests by diminishing the demand for corn and 
thereby lowering the prices. 

5. A prohibitory law would do great injustice to those 
who were engaged in the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating drinks inasmuch as the capital thus invested 
could not be withdrawn and reinvested without great 
economic loss. 

6. A prohibitory law could not be enforced and would 
lead to smuggling and boot-legging on a wholesale scale 
and to the consumption, in the absence of regulatory 
legislation, of liquor inferior in quality and dangerous 
to the users.** 

With unabated fury the campaign continued from 
the passage, on April 28, of the law to submit the pro- 
hibition question to the people for their approval or 


% The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), Sept. 23, 1854, stated that 
“The Liquor dealers in all the large towns are organizing for a determined 
opposition to the Maine Law. Large sums of money have been con- 
tributed... .” In the issue for September 28, it asserted that the 
liquor interests had printed 400,000 ballots for free distribution. 

% The Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg, Pa.), July 20, 1854. 
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rejection until the date of the election, October 10. On 
the eve of the election, both sides appeared to be con- 
fident of winning by large majorities. So far as can be 
ascertained, the election was as peaceful and orderly as 
could be expected under the conditions. 

When the returns were all in, it was found that the 
temperance forces had secured control of the Legisla- 
ture and had elected Governor Pollock but had lost in 
the plebicite. The results were 158,318 ‘‘For a Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law’’ and 163,457 ‘‘ Against a Prohibi- 
tory Liquor Law.’’ Thus the prohibitionists had lost 
by the narrow margin of 5,139 in a total vote of 321,875. 
51,265 of the men who went to the polls did not vote on 
this question.»> The temperance leaders claimed that 
the majority of the voters in this list were prohibition- 
ists who for constitutional or other reasons could not 
support the existing temperance program. 

A study of the vote by counties reveals some interest- 
ing facts. Thirty-six counties gave majorities for pro- 
hibition and twenty-eight against. Two counties did 
not vote on the question. Allegheny County voted 
10,032 for and 4053 against; Chester, 5508 for and 3830 
against; Erie, 2767 for and 1501 against; Philadelphia, 
25,330 for and 20,570 against; and Luzerne, 4283 for 
and 3265 against. With the exception of Greene and 
Cambria Counties, the entire western section of the 
state voted for prohibition, whereas the eastern and 
southeastern portions of the state, with the exception of 
Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, voted against pro- 
hibition. Among the counties voting in the negative 
were: Berks, for 2612, against 10,599; Bucks, for 3778, 
against 5879; Dauphin, for 2476, against 3448 (Harris- 
burg was carried for prohibition by 453 votes); Lan- 
easter, for 5536, against 8969; Lehigh, for 776, against 
4733; Montgomery, for 3819, against 5789; Northamp- 


* The Legislative Record, 1855, p. 3. 
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ton, for 1411, against 5093; and Schuyikill, for 2762, 
against 5658.°¢ 

Under the title ‘‘The Whiskey Insurrection,’’ the 
‘“Westmoreland Intelligencer’’ on October 26 said: ‘‘A 
comparison of the vote on the Prohibitory Law in the 
Western Counties of this State with that on the same 
question in the eastern counties, exhibits a wonderful 
change since the days of the celebrated Whiskey Insur- 
rection, when the western counties stood in treasonable 
array against Washington’s Administration of the gov- 
ernment for cheap whiskey. Now we find Allegheny, the 
focus of that insurrection, giving 6000 for total prohi- 
bition; Washington, near 2000; Fayette, over 2000; 
Westmoreland, Beaver, Butler, Mercer, Lawrence, 
Crawford, Armstrong, Indiana, Clarion, Venango, 
Warren, Jefferson, and Erie, all in favor of that law, 
while Greene and Cambria alone, of all the western 
counties, vote for whiskey—the former giving only 700 
and latter but 33 majority. Had the eastern counties, 
which sent out the troops to put down that ‘emeute’ of 
the ‘Olden Time,’ done but half as well, Prohibition 
would have triumphed gloriously. .. .’’ ‘‘The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger’’ attributed the defeat to the 
agricultural counties in eastern Pennsylvania.>” 

The temperance leaders were by no means discour- 
aged by their defeat in the October election. They felt 
that a great moral victory had been won. Soon after 
the election returns had been made known, the Tem- 
perance State Committee met to decide upon the char- 
acter of a prohibitory law to be presented to the Legis- 
lature by the friends of temperance."® 

Governor Bigler in his final Message to the Assembly, 
January 5, 1855, said: ‘‘. . . Although the vote of the 


% The Inland Daily (Lancaster, Pa.), Oct. 27, 1854, contains the vote 
by counties. See also The Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 20, 1854. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 13, 1854. 

° The Morning Herald (Harrisburg, Pa.), Nov. 11, 1854. 
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people would seem to indicate their aversion to the 
particular measure of the reform proposed, it is not to 
be inferred, for that reason they are averse to all 
attempts at reformation. Such an inference, I am con- 
fident, would not be a true reflection of their sentiments. 
So far from this, they acknowledge the existence of the 
evil and the necessity of proper remedies. Our present 
license law to this end, might in my opinion be usefully 
revised—the object of such revision being to lessen the 
vice of intemperance. That those laws need such re- 
vision, is conceded. So far as relates to the city of 
Philadelphia, they are peculiarly prejudicial to public 
morals, and seem to have been constructed to promote 
the convenience of drinking, far more than to restrain 
its evil consequences. The subject is worthy of your 
early and deliberate consideration.’’°® 

The incoming Governor, James Pollock, in his in- 
augural address, after discussing the evils of intem- 
perance, recommended a rigid revision of the license 
laws of the state and the complete prohibition of the 
sale of liquor on the Sabbath.®° Acting on this recom- 
mendation, the Legislature passed a law prohibiting 
the sale of ‘‘spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider, 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday”’ 
under a penalty of fifty dollars, one-half of which was 
‘to be paid to the prosecutor and the other half to the 
guardians of the poor of the city or county in which 
the suit was brought.’ 

In the enactment, however, of prohibitory measures, 
upon which the temperance leaders had confidently 
counted, the Legislature was disappointing. After 
many days of debate, it passed an ‘‘ Act to Restrain the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors.’’ This measure, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘ Jug Law,’’ permitted the sale of 


“ The Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. VII, pp. 743-744. 
© Ibid., pp. 792-793. 
“ Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1855, p. 53. 
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‘‘vinous, spirituous, malt, or brewed liquors, or any 
admixture thereof’’ in quantities of a quart or more 
only and prohibited under a heavy penalty the main- 
tenance or the use of a ‘‘bar room or any room where 
liquor could be purchased and drunk.’’®? By destroy- 
ing the social features of the saloon, many believed that 
the most pronounced evils of intemperance would be 
removed. This met the approval of many temperance ~ 
people who, while bitter in their opposition to the 
liquor traffic, doubted both the advisibility and the con- 
stitutionality of a measure that would take from the 
citizen the right to drink in his home if he cared to do 
so. Much opposition, however, to the ‘‘Jug Law”’ of 
1855 came from both the friends and the enemies of 
liquor. While the latter continued to work for more 
stringent legislation, the great enthusiasm manifested 
in all their efforts of the past five years appeared to be 
on the wane. On the other hand, the liquor interests 
for their part became more active than ever before. 
They held great public demonstrations throughout the 
state and circulated an enormous quantity of literature 
advocating the repeal of the ‘‘infamous Jug Law.’’ By 
the spring of 1856, the development of a reaction 
against the temperance cause everywhere resulted in 
the repeal of the main prohibitive features of the law 
of 1855 by the Legislature in its session of 1856.® 
During the next decade and more, the centering of 
public interest upon the great national problems asso- 
ciated with the institution of slavery, secession, the 
Civil War, and reconstruction was largely responsible 
for a slump in temperance work. By taking advantage 
of this condition, the highly organized liquor interests, 
through a series of laws, gradually secured the annul- 


@ Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1855, pp. 225-228. 
% Tbid., 1856, pp. 200-208. 
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ment of most of the temperance legislation of the 
forties and fifties. Thus the turn of national events so 
weakened the campaign against liquor that it was not 
until the seventies that in Pennsylvania, as well as else- 
where, any serious attempt was made to renew the fight 
for temperance, while nearly half a century elapsed 
before the influence and the numerical strength of the 
temperance workers again equalled those expressed in 
the election of 1854. . 
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THE COMPLETED SETS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1925. 


CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Included in the sale at public auction of the George 
C. Thomas collection of books and manuscripts in 
Philadelphia, in November, 1924, was a document con- 
taining the signature of Button Gwinnett, one of the 
three Signers of the Declaration of Independence from 
Georgia. It alone brought $14,000.00, or one thousand 
dollars for each letter in his name, registering a new 
high-water mark in the value of historic autographs. 
This particular item was a deed for land which Gwin- 
nett had sold, the contents of the document having no 
special historic significance, and it was for the signa- 
ture that two well-known dealers, who presumably 
knew what they were about, spiritedly bid against each 
other until it was finally knocked down to one of them. 
At the same sale a Lynch signature on the title page of 
a book sold for $2,600.00. The fifty-six items, consti- 
tuting a complete set, were sold separately; the total 
obtained for them was $29,500.00, the Gwinnett item 
representing nearly one-half the amount. A short time 
ago a complete set of the Signers, extra illustrated and 
handsomely bound, was sold to a California collector 
for a reported price of $32,500.00. It is well known 
that Lynch and Gwinnett are the two limiting factors 
in getting together a set of the Signers. The supply 
of both seems to be exhausted, and it is only when an 
old collection is broken up that those who are working 
towards this desired goal may hope for success. 

In 1889, Dr. Lyman C. Draper, of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, published his ‘‘Essay on the Auto- 
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graphic Collections of Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution’’ covering with the 
greatest care descriptions of the then existing sets of 
Signers. The author traces the origin of autograph 
collecting in this country and shows how very early 
the desirability was apparent of obtaining a letter or 
document of each of the fifty-six immortals who signed 
the Declaration. There have always been a glamour 
and interest about the Declaration of Independence 
that has not attached in an equal degree to any other 
state paper, not even the Constitution of the United 
States, a far more important document in our Nation’s 
building. 

It might be thought that the names of the delegates 
to the Albany Convention of 1754, the first coming 
together of representatives of as many as seven of the 
Colonies, would incite the interest of the collector. Or 
the delegates to the Stamp Act Congress held in New 
York in 1765, to register the first deep rumble of 
Colonial discontent. Or yet the representatives to the 
First Continental Congress gathered in Carpenter’s 
Hall in 1774. The Signers of the Constitution of the 
United States, the officers of the Continental army, the 
Presidents of the United States, all of these are sought 
after, but the interest in the men who signed and the 
facts concerning the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are undoubtedly first in the general in- 
terest of the public and in the regard of collectors. 

Dr. Draper suggests that it was the Rev. William B. 
Sprague, long of Albany, N. Y., who originated the 
idea of making a collection of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration, and he states that Dr. Sprague was undoubt- 
edly the first to complete his set. This was prior to 
1834. The Rev. Thomas Raffles of Liverpool, England, 
completed his in 1837. Robert Gilmor of Baltimore, 
Md., and Israel K. Tefft of Savannah brought together 
their Signers within the next decade. By the close of 
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1870, there were sixteen sets known to be complete. 
By 1889, when Dr. Draper brought out his book, there 
were twenty-one complete sets of Signers in this coun- 
try and one in England. 

Collections tend to drift into Historical Societies and 
Libraries and away from private hands. Here, of 
course, they remain accessible to the student and pub- 
lic, and are usually well cared for and generally free 
from the danger of destruction by fire or the loss by 
dampness or theft. But every collection so placed 
makes the task of the collector more difficult. In addi- 
tion to the complete sets of thirty-six years ago, there 
were listed forty-five additional sets in process of 
forming, many of them lacking only Lynch and Gwin- 
nett, only a few of which have been completed. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace the subse- 
quent history of the twenty-two completed sets of 1889, 
as well as listing the present-day collections. In ar- 
ranging them I have followed the order given by Dr. 
Draper, designating each collection with the Roman 
numeral corresponding to the number in his book. 
This is followed by a list of the sets which are in 
existence today. 


THE TWENTY-TWO SETS OF 1889. 


I. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet (1828-1919), of New 
York City. He was one of the most active, successful 
and enthusiastic of collectors. His Number One set is 
generally acknowledged to be the most valuable and 
interesting in existence. It includes fifty-four signed 
autograph letters, one autograph signed document 
(Gwinnett) and but one signed document (Hart); 
thirty were written during 1776, the letter of George 
Ross of Pennsylvania bearing date July 4, of that year. 
The outstanding item is the letter from Thomas Lynch, 
Jr., to George Washington, dated July 5, 1777, the only 
Lynch letter in existence. The Middleton letter is 
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signed by initials only, ‘‘A. M.’’ Dr. Emmet lavished 
his affectionate care on this wonderful set. It is now 
in the possession of the New York Public Library, 
having been purchased by John S. Kennedy of New 
York and in 1896 presented to the Library. 

II. Simon Gratz, Philadelphia, Pa. For sixty-nine 
years Mr. Gratz has been collecting autographs. He 
began as a boy of seventeen and his memory and ac- 
quaintanceship among collectors go back to the early 
days. His Book About Autographs, published in 1920, 
is the recognized present-day authority on the subject 
and it is a pleasure, while he is still living, to proclaim 
him one of the most discriminating, persistent and suc- 
cessful collectors of our times. Mr. Gratz’s set of the 
Signers, completed many years ago, has been con- 
stantly strengthened until it is today almost perfect. 
For the number and variety of the letters, for the his- 
toric interest of their contents, for the dates so much 
prized by collectors, thirty-three being 1776, this set 
of the Signers ranks with Emmet’s ‘‘Number One.”’ 
The only point on which it falls behind is in the Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., item, which, in the Gratz set, is a cut sig- 
nature from one of Lynch’s books. October 4, 1917, 
Mr. Gratz gave his great collection, consisting of over 
seventy thousand autographs, the result of a lifetime 
of devotion to his hobby, to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Here it is being catalogued and that 
portion which is completed is now available for public 
inspection and the use of students and historians. 
Further details are given in Number 2 in the list of 
present-day owners below. 

III. Ferdinand J. Dreer (1812-1902), Philadelphia, 
Pa. In 1890, Mr. Dreer presented his collection of 
autographs, the accumulation of years of patient 
search and industry, including his Signers, to the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In that 
year Mr. Dreer prepared for private distribution 
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a folio, two-volume catalogue of his collection, in the 
introduction to which he tells how and why he began 
collecting autographs and the benefits his pursuit had 
brought him. 

IV. Professor Edwin H. Leffingwell (1803-1888), 
New Haven, Conn. His great autographic collections 
were sold in 1891, at auction at Boston, Mass. The set - 
of the Signers brought $10,350.00, then regarded as an 
enormous sum. Among the notable letters sold was 
one from Lyman Hall to Roger Sherman giving an 
account of the duel in which Button Gwinnett was 
killed. This letter alone brought $1,775.00. 

V. Dr. John S. H. Fogg (1826-1893), Boston, Mass. 
This collection was finished in 1875-1881 and on Dr. 
Fogg’s death it was bequeathed to the Maine Historical 
Society, Portland, Me. See Number 4 below. 

VI. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. This set, brought together by the labors of 
Lyman C. Draper (1815-1891), has been somewhat 
strengthened since his death. <A description of each 
letter and document will be found in Dr. Draper’s book, 
pages 56-59. 

VII. Charles Roberts (1846-1902), Philadelphia, 
Pa. On Mr. Roberts’ death, his widow, Lucy B. 
Roberts, presented his collections of about 12,000 his- 
toric letters and autographs to Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., and erected a building, Roberts Hall, 
to house them as a memorial to Mr. Roberts. For de- 
tails see Number 6 below. 

VIII. Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr. (1831-1893), 
Augusta, Ga. After the death of Col. Jones, the more 
valuable part of his collection was bought, at private 
sale, by J. Pierpont Morgan of New York, where it 
forms the ‘‘Number Two’’ set in the Morgan Library. 
See Number 7 below. 

IX. Mrs. David J. Cohen, Baltimore, Md. A collec- 
tion formed by Dr. Joshua J. Cohen (1801-1870) of 
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that city. This set of the Signers, gathered from 
1836-1850, was sold in Philadelphia, November 12 and 
13, 1907, by Stan V. Henkels, then connected with the 
auction house of Davis & Harvey. It brought $2,267.75. 

X. Hon. John Boyd Thacher (1847-1909), Albany, 
N. Y. This collection, completed as early as 1846 by 
the Rev. William B. Sprague, for his son, was sold to 
Mr. Thacher and in 1923 it passed into the ownership 
of George A. Ball, Muncie, Ind. See Number 20 in the 
present-day sets following. 

XI. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. The Sprague set. This interesting set was 
formed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet and presented on 
Christmas Day, 1872, to the Rev. Wiliam B. Sprague 
(1795-1876), who, with a contemporary, Israel K. 
Tefft (1795-1862) of Savannah, Georgia, shares the 
distinction of being among the first to appreciate the 
interest in sets of the Signers. Dr. Emmet presented 
the collection to Dr. Sprague, as the latter had gen- 
erously given the former some much desired letters, 
including the famous Lynch letter referred to in Num- 
ber I above. Members of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, realizing the importance of having such 
a collection, raised $2,000.00 by subscription and pur- 
chased it in 1881. 

XII. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet (1828-1919), New 
York City. His ‘‘Second Set,’’ extended with letters, 
portraits, maps and illustrative matter to twenty 
volumes, making it a mine of historical information. 
This collection was purchased by John 8. Kennedy and 
presented in 1896 to the New York Public Library. 

XIII. Col. Theodorus Bailey Meyers (1821-1888), 
New York City. In 1889 this set was presented to the 
New York Public Library by Colonel Meyer’s widow 
and children and his grandson, Theodorus Bailey 
Meyers Mason. See Number 10 below. 

XIV. Joseph W. Drexel (1833-1888), New York 
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City. This was the second set formed by Israel K. 
Tefft, Savannah, Ga., which, passing through several 
hands, was finally purchased by Mr. Drexel. Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet particularly needing a Lynch 
autograph, Mrs. Drexel presented him with the spec- 
imen from her set. The Gwinnett is also missing and 
possibly went the same way. On Mrs. Drexel’s death, 
the incomplete set passed to her daughter, Mrs. Charles 
B. Penrose, and is now in the possession of the latter’s 
son, Boise Penrose, 2d, of Philadelphia. 

XV. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet (1828-1919), New 
York City. His ‘‘Third Set.’’ This is included in Dr. 
Emmet’s set of Members of the Continental Congress. 
Bought by John 8. Kennedy of New York and pre- 
sented in 1896 to the New York Public Library. 

XVI. New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. This 
was the first and only complete set formed by Israel 
K. Tefft of Savannah, Ga. It was sold at auction in 
New York City, March, 1867, for $625.00 and later 
purchased by the State of New York for $800.00. It 
has since been improved. It contains a full letter of 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., and a fine Gwinnett document. 

XVII. Mrs. William D. Ely, Providence, R. I. This 
collection was made by Mrs. Ely’s mother, Mrs. Eliza 
H. Allen (1796-1873), one of the few women to be in- 
terested in collecting autographs. The set is still in 
the possession of the family. 

XVIII. Charles C. Jones, Jr. (1831-1893), Augusta, 
Ga. This was Colonel Jones’s ‘‘Second Set,’’ which, 
with other parts of his collection, was sold at auction 
in Philadelphia, April 24-26, 1894, by Stan V. Henkels, 
then connected with Thomas Birch’s Sons. It brought 
$855.50. . 

XIX. Hon. T. Stamford Raffles, Liverpool, England. 
The set had been formed by his father, the Rev. 
Thomas Raffles (1778-1863). It was completed as 
_ early as 1837, and sold at auction at Sotheby’s, in 1891, 
for £850. 
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XX. Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet (1828-1919), New 
York City. His ‘‘Fourth Set.’’ This was sold to 
Henry Malkam of New York in 1912. On December 
4-5, 1922, it was sold at auction by the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York City. Here it was purchased by the 
Rosenbach Company and later sold to Henry E. Hunt- 
ington, San Gabriel, Calif. Further particulars will 
be found in the list of present-day owners following. 

XXI. John M. Hale, Esq. (1839-1894), Philipsburg, 
Pa. Mr. Hale was of the Class of 1862 at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and on his death in December, 
1894, bequeathed his collection to the University, and 
it is now deposited in the Library there. 

XXII. Hon. Mellen Chamberlain (1821-1900), Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Chamberlain conceived the idea of 
cutting out from documents and letters original sig- 
natures of the Signers and pasting them on a facsimile 
of the Declaration. The whole was then varnished and 
framed and hangs in the Boston Public Library, of 
which Mr. Chamberlain for many years was the Li- 
brarian. 


COMPLETED SETS OF THE SIGNERS, 1925. 


In compiling the lists of completed sets, I have 
exercised all the care and diligence possible, through 
correspondence, personal inquiries and visits, and 
consultations with the leading Historical Societies, 
Libraries and the important dealers. If any set has 
been omitted, it is through inadvertence and not design, 
but it should be stated that one or two gentlemen who 
are reported to own sets of the Signers have so far 
neglected to respond to repeated requests for infor- 
mation. 

In preparing these statistics but one letter or docu- 
ment, and that thought to be the best, has been selected. 
Many collections are strengthened by duplicates, par- 
ticularly documents of 1776, so that the codification is 
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a matter of individual taste and judgment. The author 
has proceeded on the assumption that the specimens 
in the various collections are genuine. He has not had 
the opportunity to personally examine every set listed, 
nor the absolute knowledge or experience necessary to 
pass upon their authenticity had he been able to inspect 
them all. No eollector would willingly harbor a 
forgery and in many cases, particularly with the Lynch, 
Gwinnett and other rare items, a letter accompanying 
the specimen traces its history or vouches for its 
genuineness. 

The usual abbreviations familiar to all collectors 
have been used, A.L.S.—autograph letters signed, L.S. 
—letters signed, A.D.S.—autograph documents signed 
and D.S.—documents signed. While the statistics as 
to the relative numbers of each classification in each 
collection are of comparative unimportance, they do 
show the strength of the set, a full A.L.S. being natu- 
rally the most desirable. 

1. The New York Public Library possesses four sets, 
of which the Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet’s Number One 
is the unquestioned premier. A description of the 
volume in which it is bound, as well as a list of the 
illustrations and letters of the collection, will be found 
in the printed Calendar of the Emmet Collection, pages 
95 to 108, inclusive. 


Anis... 64. A. D.8:, 1. D.8.,. 1. Items of 1776, 30. 


2. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
Simon Gratz Collection. This set is wonderfully rich 
in duplicates. It is kept in folders, with portraits, and 
filed in boxes placed in fireproof cases. Selecting one 
specimen of each of the fifty-six names for a compar- 
ison with other collections, there are fifty-three full 
autograph letters, thirty-three of them written in 1776. 
The Gwinnett item is a document in the handwriting 
of Lyman Hall and signed by Gwinnett, Hall and 
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Walton, the three Georgia delegates. The Lynch is a 
cut signature from the fly-leaf of a book. Bartlett, 
Hancock (2), McKean (2), Wilson (2), Wolcott (2), 
are all dated in July of 1776. Wilson is July 5, 1776, 
as is also Hancock transmitting a copy of the Decla- 
ration to the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania. The 
Hart A.L.S. of September 12, 1776, to Francis Hop- 
kinson is a prize, while the Heyward A.L.S. is unique 
in any collection. The Hopkins A.L.S. is of an un- 
usually late date, April 17, 1777. One of the choice 
specimens is the Livingston letter of September 24, 
1776. For the number of items in this collection, the 
perfect condition of the papers themselves, the historic 
value of their contents, the Gratz set stands alone. 
A. L.8., 53. A.D.S.,1. D.8., 1. Cut signature, 1. 1776 items, 33. 


3. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Fer- 
dinand J. Dreer Collection. This set is accompanied 
by portraits, all contained in two loose-leaf volumes 
from which, on numerous special exhibitions at the 
Historical Society, the letters have been removed for 
display in show cases. The Gwinnett is a bond signed 
by him in 1770. The Lynch is a cut signature ‘‘T. 
Lynch, Jun",’’ with a letter from General James Ham- 
ilton, dated April 6, 1836, attesting its authenticity. 
Perhaps the outstanding item is an Abraham Clark 
letter of July 4, 1776, on Revolutionary matters. Han- 
cock, John Adams, Witherspoon, Hewes and Rutledge 
are all letters of July, 1776. 


A. L. §., 50. A.D. S., 2. D.8.,.2...A. D. 1. Cat eienasireg. 
1776 items, 19. 


4. The Maine Historical Society, Portland, Me. This 
collection, bequeathed to the Society by Dr. J. S. H. 
Fogg, contains fifty A.L.S. Heyward and Middleton, 
L.S., and Hart, Morton and Gwinnett, D.S. Lynch is 
the usual cut signature. Forty-two of the letters were 
written during the Revolutionary period and thirty- 
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one of these in 1776. Witherspoon, Clark and Hopkin- 
son are in July of that year. Number V in Draper’s 
list. 


A.L.S., 50. L.S.,2. D.S8., 3. Cut signature, 1. 1776 items, 31. 


5. The Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 
This collection originally made by Dr. Lyman C. 
Draper has had a few unimportant substitutions. The 
Lynch is the usual cut signature, and Gwinnett a docu- 
ment signed. Number VI in Draper’s list. 


A. L.S8., 50. A. D.S., 1. D.S., 4. Cut signature, 1. 1776 items, 2. 


6. Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. This collec- 
tion, presented to the College by Lucy B. Roberts, 
widow of Charles Roberts, contains many duplicates, 
there being 425 letters and documents. Selecting the 
best contribution of each Signer, there are fifty-one 
A.L.S., four A.D.S. and Lynch a cut signature from a 
book. In forming the set Mr. Roberts apparently made 
no particular effort for 1776 letters. Joseph Hewes is 
represented by two of that year, one dated July 8, 1776. 
Number VII in Draper list. 


A.L.S.,51. A.D.S., 1. D.S., 3. Cut signature, 1. 1776 items, 9. 


7. The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. Ap- 
parently most of this set came from the ‘‘Number 
One”’ set of Col. C. C. Jones, Jr., of Augusta, Ga. It 
was bound up, with portraits of the Signers and many 
duplicate letters and documents, by Mr. Morgan in 
1894. Among the autograph documents signed is the 
bill of Francis Lightfoot Lee for his attendance in 
Congress from September 8, 1775, to August 10, 1776. 
The two outstanding features of this set are the Lynch . 
and Gwinnett items and a full autograph letter of John 
Morton. Of Lynch there are no less than four spec- 
imens: (a) A cut signature; (b) a page of thirteen 
lines Latin manuscript headed ‘‘Lynch’’—of it Dr. | 
Emmet said in writing to Colonel Jones Nov. 5, 1890, 

Vor. XLIX.—16 
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‘‘T congratulate you on obtaining it, not only for pos- 
sessing the best Lynch known next to the letter, but 
as well as from a pecuniary point, for I believe it would 
bring $500.00 at any time’’; (c) a Lynch signature on 
the fly-leaf of The Roman History Vol. 1, London, 1766. 
This signature is faint and poor and of it 8. P. Hamil- 
ton writes, Charleston, December 19, 1881: ‘‘The 
book was one of ten volumes, from nine of which the 
name has been cut. This particular volume fell in the 
river, which is why it is so faint’’; (d) a Lynch signa- 
ture on the fly-leaf of ‘‘The Works of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, Vol. VI.’’ The Gwinnett item is unique in auto- 
graph collections, being his original will dated March 
15, 1777, written in his own hand, and accompanying 
it are three supporting affidavits of the witnesses, Wil- 
liam Hornby, Thomas Hovenden and James Foley, and 
the qualification of Dr. Lyman Hall as Executor. 
A.L.S8., 48. AL, 1. A.D.S., 4. D.S., 2. Cut signature, 1. 
1776 items, 11. 

8. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, the Sprague Set. Handsomely bound in three 
volumes, with portraits and illustrations. The Lynch 
is a receipt detached from a deed signed but a few days 
before the Signer departed on the voyage on which he 
was lost at sea. The signature shows that he was then 
in feeble health. The deed is in the Meyers collection in 
the New York Public Library. The Gwinnett item is 
a document of interest in Georgia history dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1777, in which Archibald Bullock, the Presi- 
dent of the State, was urged to take upon himself the 
whole executive power. The paper is signed by six 
members of the Council, Button Gwinnett’s name being 
first on the list. 

A. L. S., 48. L. 8. 1. A.D. 8S. 3. D. 8. 3. Cut signature (Middle- 
ton), 1. 1776 items, 3. 


9. The New York Public Library, New York. Dr. 


Emmet’s ‘‘Number Two Set.’’ See Draper list Num- 
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ber XII. This remarkable collection is fully described 
in the printed ‘‘Catalogue of the Emmet Collection’’ 
on pages 124 to 287 inclusive. The Lynch is the usual 
cut signature and Gwinnett is a deed of 1770. 


A.L.8., 45. L.8.,1. A.D.8.,5. D.S., 4. Cut signature, 1. 


10. The New York Public Library, New York, the 
Meyers Set. See Number XIII above. For a printed 
description of this set of the Signers see the Historical 
Magazine, Series 2, Vol. IV (November, 1868), but 
many changes were made by Colonel Meyers after the 
publication of this article. See also the Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, Vol. 4, p. 112, and Vol. 5, 
p. 309. An interesting feature is a Wilson letter of 
July 4, 1776. The Lynch item is the deed described 
above in Number 8, while the Gwinnett is a bond, dated 
1774. 


A.L.S., 43. L.8.,2. A. D.S., 6. D.8., 5. Items dated 1776, 10. 


11. The New York Public Library, New York. The 
Emmet ‘‘Number Three’’ Set included in Dr. Emmet’s 
Collection of Members of the Continental Congress 
and intimately described in the printed catalogue of 
the Emmet Collections, pages 30 to 84. The Clark item 
has the endorsement ‘‘Given me by Mr. Sprague in 33 
R. Gilmor.’’ Lynch is on the half-title page of Haines’ 
History of England, while Gwinnett is on an affidavit 
made before him as a Justice of the Peace. 


A.L.S., 40. L.8., 4. A. D.S.,6. D.S., 6. Items dated 1776, 2. 


12. New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. The 
nucleus of this interesting collection was formed by 
Israel K. Tefft, of Savannah, Ga., but the Library has 
added a number of items. The collection proper con- 
sists of ninety-six separate items. The Lynch spec- 
imen is the usual cut signature, while Gwinnett is an 
unusually fine document in the shape of a bond to Noble 
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Jones, Treasurer of the Province of Georgia, dated 
January 6, 1768. 


A. L.S., 46. A. D.8., 5. D.S., 4. Signature, 1. 1776 items, 9. 


13. William Ely, Providence, R. I. This set of the 
Signers has been in Mr. Ely’s family for three genera- 
tions, but unfortunately, at the present time, details 
of it are not available. 

14. The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. This 
set was collected by Mr. Morgan. It is bound in one 
folio volume with biographical sketches and portraits. 
The Wilson A.L.S. was presented to Mr. Tefft by John 
Jay in 1838. This set contains two Lynch specimens, 
one an A.N.S., dated September 7, 1775, and signed by 
Lynch as the ‘‘Captain of the 4th Company of the First 
Regiment,’’ the other is a signature cut from the title 
page of Middleton’s Cicero. Gwinnett is an A.L.S. of 
May 5, 1773. No particular effort has been made to 
secure 1776 dates. 

A.L.8., 47. L. 8.1. A.D.8.,7. D. 8. 1. 1776 items, 7. 


15. The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
This set was presented to the Library by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who, in a letter to President William H. Taft, 
November 19, 1912, says, ‘‘I learned with chagrin and 
regret that our national Library does not possess a 
complete set of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.’’ He therefore proceeded to supply the 
deficiency. On the title page of the handsome volume 
containing the collection is this inscription: ‘‘ Letters 
and Documents collected by D. McN. Stauffer 1876- 
1890, with additions by J. Pierpont Morgan 1903.’’ The 
Gwinnett item is a legal document. The signature ap- 
pears with a red seal separating the two names, thus: 
Button (seal) Gwinnett. The Lynch has the word 
‘‘Lynch’’ only. Clymer is an A.D.S. dated July 4, 
1776. 


A.L.S., 49. A. D.S., 3. D.&., 3. Signature, 1. 1776 items, 11. 
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16. The Henry E. Huntington Library, San Gabriel, 
Cal. This was the Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
‘‘Fourth Set.’’ See Draper Number XX above. It 
was purchased at the Anderson Galleries, sale of 
December 4 and 5, 1922. The collection is extended to 
eight volumes with nearly one thousand portraits, 
letters, documents, views, broadsides, ete. Lynch is a 
signature from the title page of a book. Gwinnett is 
an L.S. of March 21, 1777, less than two months before 
his tragic end. 


A. L.S., 44. L.S., 1 (Gwinnett). A. D.S., 9. D.S., 2. 
1776 items, none. 


17. The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Both the Lynch and Gwinnett items in this collec- 
tion, which was bequeathed to the University by John 
Mills Hale, came originally from the collection of Louis 
I. Cist, one of the early collectors. He acquired the 
Lynch, which is the usual cut signature, and dated it 
July 4, 1876, and it also bears the notation: ‘‘Sold at 
Bolton Sale, Boston, for $145.00.’ The Gwinnett is a 
bond for money borrowed, dated July 8, 1774. The 
set, as a whole, contains a rather large proportion of 
documents. 


A. L.8., 28. L.8., 2. A. D.8., 19. D..§8., 5. Signatures, 2. 
1776 items, 3. 


18. Z. T. Hollingsworth, Boston, Mass. When Dr. 
Draper’s book was published, Mr. Hollingsworth was 
listed among those with incomplete sets. He has been 
collecting autographs and engraved portraits for forty 
years. His set of the Signers is strong in letters of 
1776, and every letter and document is within the 
period of the Revolutionary War. The Gwinnett docu- 
ment is of 1777 date, and is an order approving pay- 
ment to a dispatch rider. This came from Colonel 
Jones of Georgia. The Lynch is a cut signature, which 
was originally in the Raffles Collection, then in the 
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ownership of Elliott Danforth, and from him to its 
present owner. Mr. Hollingsworth has a second set 
of the Signers included in his Members of the Old 
Congress, complete, with the exception of an Arthur 
Middleton. 


A.L.S., 46. A. D.S., 6. D.S., 3. Signature, 1. 1776 items, 18. 


19. Dr. George C. F. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 
This collection numbered in 1924 ninety-nine letters 
and documents. The Lynch is written on the back of 
an engraved frontispiece of ‘‘The Tragedies of Soph- 
ocles from the Greek,’’ London, 1759. It is from the 
Joline collection. Mr. Joline says, ‘‘I myself detached 
the sheet from the book. The book came from the 
Pringles of Charlestown and was part of the Lynch 
library.’’ Dr. Williams is in the enviable position of 
owning two Button Gwinnetts, one a signature on a 
bond, and the other a cut signature, which, Colonel 
Jones states, was cut from a memorial signed by the 
citizens of Sunbury. In making his collection, Dr. 
Williams has given special effort to obtain letters and 
documents of historical interest. 


A.L.S., 33. L. 8.8 A.D.S., 11. D.8., 3. Signature, 1. 
1776 items, 8. 


20. George A. Ball, Muncie, Ind. This set was ob- 
tained in 1923 from Mrs. John Boyd Thacher of AI- 
bany, N. Y., whose husband received it from Edward 
Everett Sprague, to whom it was given by his father, 
Rev. William B. Sprague. The Lynch is a lease for a 
lot in Charleston, while the Gwinnett is a receipt on a 
bill for cedar. 


A. L. S., 50. D.S., 6. 1776 items, 27 


21. The Rosenbach Company, New York. This set 
was sold in the Augustin Daly sale to James W. Ells- 
worth of New York, and later purchased by the present 
owners. Itis handsomely bound in three folio volumes, 
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with the text of Sanderson’s History of the Signers 
and copious extra illustrations. All the letters are in- 
laid to folio size. The Lynch is the ordinary cut signa- 
ture accompanied by a substantiating letter from Dr. 
Emmet. Gwinnett is a complete deed for land. 


A. L. 8., 35. L.8.,1. A. D.8S.,11. D.8., 8. Signature, 1. 
1776 items, 13. 


22. James H. Manning, Albany, N. Y. While Mr. 
Manning has been an ardent collector since 1875, he 
did not begin work on his Signers until 1905. There 
are fifty-one A.L.S., an unusually large number. One 
of the prizes of Mr. Manning’s collection is a letter 
from Cxsar Rodney to his brother, dated July 4, 1776. 
The Lynch signature is cut from a book and attested 
by Israel K. Tefft. It came from the Cohen sale in 
Philadelphia, and was among the first purchases made 
by Mr. Manning towards a set of the Signers. Usually 
Lynch and Gwinnett are the last items obtained. The 
latter item was bought at the Danforth sale and is the 
signature of Gwinnett subscribed as witness to a will. 


Mouse, ol, Oo. 8. 1. A.D. 8. 1. D.8., 2. Signature, 1. 
1776 items, 18. 


23. Mrs. Thomas Redfield Procter, Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
Procter gathered this set between 1900 and 1920, and 
on his death it passed to Mrs. Procter. The Lynch is 
the usual cut signature, while the Gwinnett is a docu- 
ment signed, which Mr. Procter himself located in 
South Carolina. The collection was handsomely bound 
under Mr. Procter’s supervision. 

A. L. 8S. 49. A. D.S., 1. D.S., 5. Cut Signature, 1. 1776 items, 1. 


24, Louis Bamberger, Newark, N. J. It was in 1921 
that Mr. Bamberger completed his set. His Lynch in 
the usual form is a cut signature, its authenticity at- 
tested by Lyman C. Draper. The Gwinnett item is a 
note in the third person, beginning as follows: ‘‘Mrs. 
Gwinnett’s compliments, etc.’’ It is supposed that the 
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note was written by Button Gwinnett on behalf of his 
wife. 
A. L. §., 35. L.8., 3. A. D.8., 9. D.8., 8. Signature, L 
1776 items, 7. 

25. Herbert L. Pratt, New York, N. Y. This set was 
gathered for Mr. Pratt by Joseph F. Sabin of New 
York about 1915-1917. Lynch is a cut signature, 
simply the word ‘‘Lynch’’ from the fly-leaf of the sec- 
ond volume of Dr. Swift’s works, ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels, 
London, 1766,’’ with a letter from General Hamilton 
to Colonel Jones attesting its genuineness. The Gwin- 
nett item in Mr. Pratt’s collection has a romantic 
history. About 1914, the janitor of the Telfair Acad- 
emy of Arts at Savannah was caught carrying out to 
burn a basket of old papers. Miss N. A. Bradley, the 
custodian, stopped him and made him return them to 
the basement. One of the ladies on the Board spent 
a month at odd times going through the papers and 
discovered a note to the order of Button Gwinnett con- 
taining his endorsement. This was framed and hung 
on the walls, but the Board decided that the $2,800.00, 
which was offered for it, could be used to more advan- 
tage in purchasing pictures for their gallery, and so it 
found its way into Mr. Pratt’s collection. 

A. L. §., 87. L. 8.6. A.D.S., 4. D.8., 8. Cut Signature, 1. 


26. Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa. This col- 
lection was completed in December, 1924. There are 
two Lynch signatures in this collection, both contained 
in a volume from his library with two words ‘‘Fantor- 
itus, praeceptoribus’’ in Lynch’s hand on the fly-leaf. 
The volume is ‘‘Dialogues on the Uses of Foreign 
Travel,’’ London, 1764. The’ Gwinnett is a mortgage 
covering St. Catharines Island, with the signature 
divided, Button (seal) Gwinnett. The Williams item 
is a signed document of July 4, 1776. 


A. L.5S., 38. L.8., 2. A. D.S., 6. D.8S., 9. Signature, 1. 
1776 items, 8. 
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27. Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. The col- 
lection of cut signatures pasted on a copy of the Dec- 
laration and framed and hanging on the walls of the 
Library. 


It will be seen from the above that the New York 
Public Library owns four complete sets of the Signers, 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania three, and other 
Libraries and Historical Societies ten sets, leaving ten 
sets in the hands of Collectors. 

To the Librarians, Curators and Owners, who have 
so generously assisted me in furnishing information, 
I return my thanks. In the limited space allotted it 
has been impossible to include all the data furnished, 
but I am placing all correspondence not of a personal 
nature, as well as the lists of specimens in the various 
collections in the files of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, where they will be available for students 
and those interested. 
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ADDRESS OF FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS AT THE PENN 
CHARTER PRESENTATION, HARRISBURG, MARCH 
25, 1925. 


The citizens of Pennsylvania have assembled here 
today as guests of the State to witness the delivery to 
the public of the Document which initiated the political 
history of the Commonwealth. Two hundred and forty- 
three years ago, this Document was made public as the 
definite promise of the liberties insured to those who 
might settle in this Commonwealth. Two hundred and 
forty-two years ago it was replaced by a second Charter 
and returned by the General Assembly to the Governor. 
Since then it has sojourned in England, and then event- 
ually found a place in the collection of Americana of 
George C. Thomas, a patriotic and public-spirited Phil- 
adelphian. In order that it might find a permanent 
home among the people who regard it with reverent 
care as the most valued of their antiquities, a great 
cosmopolitan newspaper appealed to the general public 
to acquire this Charter, and now as trustee for the 
thousands of Pennsylvanians who responded to its in- 
spiring call, through the Mayor of Philadelphia, has 
presented it to the people of Pennsylvania as a per- 
petual reminder of the origin of our State. Speaking 
on behalf of the General Assembly, I express our 
sincere and appreciative thanks to the Public Ledger 
for its patriotic resolve, and to the thousands of the 
sons and daughters of the Commonwealth who have 
united in the gift. 

To the student of Government, this Document must 
have transcendent importance as a revelation of the 
political ideas and principles of the Founder. Penn 
visioned a great State, peopled with a free and intel- 
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ligent citizenry and devoted to toleration, industry and 
the making of character. At the time when this Charter 
was promulgated, there were probably less than 1000 
white people within the limits of the Commonwealth, 
and while this Charter was in force, this number was in- 
creased to about 3000, located in the counties called 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks, which then included 
the district now embraced in Delaware and Montgomery 
Counties. 

The first steps in the formation of a Government 
were as follows :— 

The first laws promulgated by the authority of Eng- 
land for the Province were published March 1, 1664, 
at a general meeting at Hempstead, Long Island, under 
the authority of the Duke of York, and known as the 
Duke of York’s Book of Laws. They were extended 
to Pennsylvania in 1676 and were the governing au- 
thority in that Province at the time of the Charter to 
William Penn. Upon receipt of the Charter from King 
Charles II, Penn issued the Charter which is the sub- 
ject of this presentation under date of April 25, 1682, 
and published the same with a preface as ‘‘The 
Frame of the Government of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in America; together with certain laws in Eng- 
land, by the Governor and divers freemen of the afore- 
said Province, to be further explained and confirmed 
there by the first Provincial Council that shall be held 
if they see meet.”’ 

It is in this preface that Penn announces his famous 
theory of Government as follows :— 

“Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and 
as governments are made and moved by men, so by them they are 
ruined too. Wherefore governments rather depend upon men, than men 
upon governments. Let men be good, and the government cannot be 
bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, let the government 
be never so good, they will endeavour to warp and spoil to their turn. 

“T know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for the men 


that execute them: but let them consider, that though good laws do well, 
good men do better; for good laws may want good men, and be abolished 
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or invaded by ill men; but good men will never want good laws, nor 
suffer ill ones. °*Tis true, good laws have some awe upon ill ministers, 
but that is where they have not power to escape or abolish them, and 
the people are generally wise and good; but a loose and depraved people 
(which is to the question) love laws and an administration like them- 
selves. That therefore, which makes a good constitution, must keep it, 
viz.; men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that because they descend not 
with worldly inheritances, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth, for which after ages will owe more to the care and 
prudence of founders, and the successive magistracy, than to their 
parents for their private patrimonies.” 


Upon Penn’s arrival in the Province, an Assembly 
of the Province and three lower counties, the territory 
which today makes up what is known as the State of 
Delaware, met at Chester, formerly Upland, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1682. Of this General Assembly, Nicholas 
More, a Quaker from Bristol, who was the head of a 
large organization which had been formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging colonization of Pennsylvania, was 
elected speaker. The first Legislative Act was an act 
of union annexing the counties of Delaware to the 
Province of Pennsylvania, which was passed on De- 
cember 7, 1682. The second Act, which was passed on 
the same day, provided for the naturalization of 
strangers and foreigners to become freemen of the 
Province in the counties thereof, the certificate of 
naturalization to be issued upon request, provided they 
applied within three months after the date of the law. 

At the same meeting of the General Assembly there 
was passed the Great Law, or the Body of Laws, em- 
bracing sixty-one chapters and covering in large meas- 
ure the laws previously framed by William Penn in 
England. Some of these laws deserve particular study 
as indicating the point of view of the founder, and his 
pioneer associates; as for instance, Chapter 1. 

“Bn IT FURTHER ENACTED BY THE AUTHORITY AFORESAID, That accord- 
ing to the example of the primitive Christians, and for the ease of the 
Creation, Every first day of the week, called the Lord’s day, People 


shall abstain from their usual and common toil and labour, That 
whether Masters, Parents, Children, or Servants, they may the better 
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dispose themselves to read the Scriptures of truth at home, or frequent 
such meetings of religious worship abroad, as may best suit their 
respective persuasions.” 


This is also the first penal code of the Commonwealth, 
and it is interesting to note that some of the questions 
considered at recent sessions of the General Assembly 
merited and received the attention of the forefathers. 
Thus Chapter XX XIX :— 


“AND BE IT ENACTED &O. That all Fees, and Salaries in all Cases, shall 
be Moderate, and limited by the Governor and Assembly, and hung up 
in a Table in every respective Court; And whosoever shall be convicted 
of taking more, shall pay two-fold, and be dismissed his Employment, 
One moiety of which shall go to the party wronged. 

And that all Persons Convicted of Bribery and Extortion, shall forfeit 
Double the same.” 


On March 10, 1683, the General Assembly held its 
second meeting at Philadelphia also under the original 
Charter, when Thomas Wynne was elected speaker. 
The first Act was the Act of Settlement with the 
Founder; the Body of Laws was then completed by 
adding Chapters 63 to 142, of which the following are 
of special interest :— 


“CHAPTER LXVII 


“Whereas great Respect is due from all persons, and ought always 
to be yeelded in Courts of Justice, whose institution is the peace and 
benefit of the publick, And that such gravity, and reverence which mani- 
fests the authority of a Court, may at all times appear; These following 
Rules shall be observed in the holding thereof: By the King’s authority 
and in the name of the Proprietary and Governour, silence is com- 
manded, Let the cryer make proclamation, and say, O yes, O yes, O yes, 
Silence is commanded in the Court, While the Justices are sitting, upon 
pain of imprisonment. After silence is Commanded, The cryer shall 
make a proclamation saying; All manner of persons that have any- 
thing to doe, at this Court, Draw Nigh and give your attendance, and 
if any person shall have any Complaint to enter, or suit to prosecute, 
Let them Draw near, and they shall be heard; When Silence is thus 
commanded and proclamation made, Upon calling the Docket, The cryer 
shall call, A. B., plaintiff come forth and prosecute thy suit, against, 
C. D., or else thou wilt be Non-Suited; The plaintiff appearing, The cryer 
shall call for the Defendant, C. D., come forth and save thee and thy 
Bail, or else judgment will pass against thee.” 
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As an illustration of the penal code, Chapter CXXI 
is cited herewith :— 

“To the end that the Exorbitancy of the tongue may be bridled and 
Rebuked, BE 1T &¢., that every person Convicted before any Court or 
Magistrate for Rayling or Scolding: Shall Stand one whole hour in 


the most public place, where Such offence was Committed, with a Gagg 
in their mouth or pay five shillings.” 


Also Chapter CXII relating to the organization of 
schools :— 


“Chapt. CXII. And to the End that Poor as well as Rich may be 
instructed in good and Commendable learning, Which is to be preferred 
before wealth, BE IT &C., That all persons in this Province and territories 
thereof having Children, and all the Guardians or Trustees of Orphans, 
shall cause such to be instructed in Reading and writing; So that they 
may be able to read the Scriptures; and to write by that time they 
attain to twelve years of age; And that then they be taught some useful 
trade or skill, that the poor may work to live, and the rich, if they 
become poor may not want; Of which every County Court shall take 
care; And in case such parents, guardians, or overseers shall be found 
deficient in this respect, every such parent, guardian or overseer, shall 
pay for every such Child, five pounds, Except there should appear in 
incapacity in body or understanding to hinder it.” 


It is especially interesting to note that it was the 
obvious intention of the Founder to make of this Body 
of Laws a complete instrument for the governing of a 
ploneer community. Regulations with reference to the 
Courts, the bringing of actions, the settlement of es- 
tates, and the care of minors were all carefully pre- 
scribed. The influence of the Society of Friends is 
shown in the provision of three arbitrators in each 
County to settle disputes amicably. The general in- 
tention to establish a frame of government which might 
properly be expanded to meet all of the necessities of 
a new and growing community is clearly manifest. 

The Charter provided for a Provincial Council of 
delegates from the counties, and a General Assembly 
of all the freemen. The former with the Governor were 
to frame bills, and the latter was to have power of 
enactment. No such General Assembly, however, was 
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ever convened, for the work of pioneering was too 
arduous to permit of such a meeting of all the men of 
the Province. In the early months of 1683, therefore, 
the settlers petitioned for a change in Charter, and 
when the Assembly was elected in March 1683, Penn 
directed the Sheriff to return twelve from each county, 
of whom three should sit in the Council, and nine in 
the Assembly. 

This led to trouble, and Nicholas More, who had been 
Speaker in the first Assembly, was brought before the 
Council on the charge of stirring up mischief and dis- 
content by accusing the Governor of breaking his own 
Charter and declaring that unborn babes would rue 
the day when a Governor could violate the fundamental 
law. More had led the migration of Welsh Quakers 
who settled in Montgomery and Delaware Counties, 
who have left an undying impress upon the names and 
character of those ancient and honorable counties. 

So a second Charter was prepared, signed, sealed and 
delivered, and this Document, from a live and vital 
force, became a historical antiquity. 

But it gives to our generation and to all succeeding 
generations an inspiration and a leadership for which 
our reverent and grateful thanks are due. It tells us 
of the great thought and vision which are the basis of 
our institutions. It exhorts us, men and women of 
differing faiths, to live in peace and tolerance. It pro- 
claims a new ideal of justice to the weak and inex- 
perienced. It commends industry, education and the 
qualities which make for character. Let us, here and 
now, highly resolve that the spirit of the fathers shall 
animate the sons, and the ideals and princip!es of Penn 
be fulfilled in our day. 
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PARENTAGE OF MAJOR JOHN FENWICK, 
FOUNDER OF SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BY EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from pp. 151-162.) 


Sussex Archaeological Collections, Vol. XLII, p. 
1123 


Steyning Marriages, etc., during the Commonwealth, 1653 to 
1658. Extracted from the Steyning Parish Registers. Entry 
of a marriage performed 29 May, 1654, by John Fenwick, Esq., 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the County of Sussex. 


Synopsis of the Bill and Answer in the Chancery 
proceedings referred to in the indenture of 9 Novem- 
ber, 1668 (Pa. Mag., XLIX, p. 154): 


Chancery Proceedings. Bridges. Bundle 37, No. 140. 
(Public Record Office, London) : 

John Fenwick v. Francis Nevill, Edward Fenwick and Wil- 
liam Fenwick. 

The Bill in Equity, dated 8 May, 1661, of John Fenwick, of 
Bray, Co. Berks, stated that about 25 years since William 
Fenwick, of Stanton, Co. Northumberland, Esq., his late 
father, deceased, and Edward Fenwick, son and heir apparent 
of the said Wm. Fenwick, elder brother of plaintiff, and Francis 
Nevill, of Chevett, Co. York, were seised in fee of the Manor 
of Stanton, Co. Northumberland, and of several messuages, 
lands and tenements in Stanton in the parish of Horsley in 
said county, of the yearly value of £600; that by indenture of 
2 (7?) July, 12 Charles I (1636) the said William Fenwick 
and Edward Fenwick of the first part, and Francis Nevill of 
the second part, sold to John Heron, of Birkley, Co. Northum- 
berland, and Edward Burdett, of Carron in said county, of the 
third part, and their heirs the manor house and manor of 
Stanton, and other named lands, tenements and buildings in 
Stanton, for the purposes declared, to wit, that the said Francis 
Nevill, his heirs and assigns should have pretence and receive 
out of the rent and profits thereof the yearly rent of £50, and 
if the same should be unpaid for 20 days the said Edward and 
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William Fenwick should pay weekly to the said Francis Nevill, 
his heirs, etc., £5 as long as said rent should be in arrears, 
with right of distraint in the said Nevill; that, nevertheless, 
the said Edward and William Fenwick on 9 July, 12 Charles 
I (1636) by indenture sold to William Rea, of Camma, Co. 
Northumberland, gentleman, and Robert Watson, gentleman, 
of said county, and their heirs the said rent charges of £50, 
and although it was stated in said indenture that the same 
was in consideration of £700 to be paid the said Francis Nevill 
by the said William Rea and Robert Watson, neither of them 
did pay said sum nor any part thereof, whereupon the said 
Francis Nevill came to an agreement with the said Edward and 
William Fenwick, 4 June, 1640, made between the said Francis 
Nevill, of the first part, the said William Fenwick and Edward 
Fenwick, William Rea and Robert Watson, of the second part, 
and Sir John Fenwick, of Wallington, Co. Northumberland, 
Knight and Baronet, and the plaintiff John Fenwick, second 
son of the said William Fenwick, gent., of the third part, 
wherein in consideration of £830 the said Francis Nevill 
assigned to Sir John Fenwick and the plaintiff John Fenwick 
all his interest in the Manor of Stanton, Provided always that 
if the said Sir John Fenwick and the plaintiff John Fenwick, 
William and Edward Fenwick failed to pay the sum of £830 
to Francis Nevill or his heirs that the said sale should be void 
and that no yearly rent of £50 should be paid until the said 
Francis Nevill had received the £830. That the said Sir John 
Fenwick, Edward Fenwick and John Fenwick the plaintiff 
became bound to the said Francis Nevill in the sum of £1400 
for the payment of the said £830. 

That the said Edward Fenwick importuned the said Sir John 
Fenwick and John Fenwick the plaintiff to suffer him to enjoy 
the said premises, rents, issues and profits, promising to pay 
the said £830, whereupon the said Edward Fenwick was allowed 
to enter into said premises. That the said Sir John Fenwick, 
William Fenwick and Robert Watson being dead, the said 
Edward Fenwick, Francis Nevill and William Rea combined 
with William Fenwick, son and heir of the said Edward Fen- 
wick, to defraud the plaintiff John Fenwick of the said annuity 
and arrears of the same, and that they refused to produce the 
said agreements, indentures, etc. 

The Answer of Francis Nevill, dated 27 September, 1661, 
stated that it might be true that there were such conveyances 
as claimed in the Bill, and that a statute was executed to 
secure the payment of £50 per annum but that he believed that 
no use was made of said statute. That Edward Fenwick, 
named in the Bill, having married about 36 years since one 
of this defendant’s sisters; that this defendant, finding the 
estate of the said Edward oppressed with debts, in brotherly 
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affection was willing to give same cost for the preservation 
of the same, but what was done he did not remember. That the 
said Edward Fenwick being oppressed by the dealings of his 
father William Fenwick, and the plaintiff, prevailed upon this 
defendant to preserve the Manor of Stanton, and sundry sums 
were disbursed for redemption of the said estate, of which 
there was still £500 unpaid to him, this defendant. That some 
estate was passed in trust to Sir John Fenwick, Bart., and the 
plaintiff John Fenwick, whereupon they became bound to pay 
several sums to this defendant, which they never did, but the 
said Edward Fenwick, after some great loss suffered by the 
said plaintiff by his undertaking to manage the estate, did re- 
enter the estate and undertake the payment of the said debts, 
whereof he has paid part and secured the rest. 

(Chancery proceedings, Bridges, Bundle 39, No. 41, is a copy 
of the same suit.) 


The Bill in the foregoing proceedings refers to inden- 
ture of 2 July, 12 Charles (1636). The 2nd is appar- 
ently an error, as an abstract of said deed is given on 
page 153 of this volume of the Pa. Mag. As the Bill 
states that the defendant refuses to produce the agree- 
ments, indentures, etc., the ‘‘2nd’’ was apparently, 
given upon memory, and the 8th would seem to have 
been correct. 

The decree of sequestration obtained by John Fen- 
wick is referred to in the deed of 1668 (page 154). 

Col. Johnson in his Memoir of John Fenwick, p. 60, 
gives the date of arrival of John Fenwick and his chil- 
dren at Salem in the Griffin, Capt. Robert Griffith, as 
of 23rd June, 1675, which is error as to June and 
Griffith as the surname of the captain. 

Dr. Carlos E. Godfrey, Director of the Public Rec- 
ord Office, Trenton, N. J., gives the following: 


“During the winter I had occasion to employ Stevens & 
Brown of London to investigate the date of Fenwick’s arrival 
at Salem. ‘Under date of March 2, 1925, this firm writes, in 
part, the following: 


‘There are no shipping lists and few Custom House 
records extant for these early days, so that it is not pos- 
sible to find from these the date on which the ship left 
London. The only thing is, to find from other records an 
approximate date, and though the Colonial Office papers 
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do not mention anything of the ship, the following items 
from the Treasury Books and Papers certainly indicate 
that she could not have sailed until about August:’ 

““May 28, 1675. Warrant from Treasurer Danby to 
Francis Hodges to seize and prosecute the ship Griffin of 
London, Robert Griffin master, with all her guns &c., which 
has lately landed in Ireland 20,000 wt. of Virginia tobacco 
contrary to the law and is now in the Thames. (Treas. 
Warrants not relating to money. VI. 50.)’ 

“<‘July 9, 1675. Warrant from Treasurer Danby to 
the Customs Commissioners to discharge the seizure of the 
ship Griffin of London, Robert Griffin master, and to permit 
her to proceed on her voyage. (Treas. Out Letters, Cus- 
toms, p. 7.)’” 


The exact date of the ship’s sailing, after being 
discharged, has not been obtained. The date of ar- 
rival is being investigated. 

The deed of 1668, previously mentioned, refers to 
John Fenwick’s second wife as ‘‘formerly called Dame 
Mary Rogers.’’ The following is a synopsis of her 
will: 


The will of Dame Mary Rogers alias Fenwick, of London, 
widow, dated 19 September, 1699, bequeaths to her grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, Sir John Ashfield, Bart., 
Charles Ashfield, Esq., his son, Sir Edmund Denton, Bart., 
Edmund Denton, gent., Alexander Denton, John Denton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chamberlain, Richard Chamberlain, her son, Mrs. 
Carew Denton, Mrs. Mary Howell, Mrs. Bridget Howell, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ashfield, Mrs. Anne Ashfield and Mrs. Lucy Ashfield, 
widow, to each as should be living at testatrix’s decease the 
sum of £5. The residue of her personal estate was bequeathed 
to her granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Howell, late wife of Doctor 
William Howell, of London, deceased, whom she appointed sole 
exetutrix. Signed, Mary Rogers als. Fenwick. Witnesses, Anne 
Du Pratt, Mary Tyton, Martha Hind, James Tyton. 

Proved at London 17 February, 1699/1700, by Mary Howell, 
widow and executrix. (P.C. C., 29 Noel.) 


Burke’s Landed Gentry (1858), p. 1030: 


Sir Richard Rogers, of Bristol, and Eastwood, Co. Gloucester, 
born 1594, sheriff of Gloucestershire 1623; died 1635, leaving 
issue, by Mary his wife, youngest daughter of Sir Henry 
Marten, Judge of the Prerogative Court, and sister of the cele- 
brated republican and regicide, Col. Henry Marten, two daugh- 

’ ters, viz., 
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Mary, who inherited Eastwood, married Sir Richard Ash- 
field, Bart., Sheriff of Gloucestershire, 1668. 

Elizabeth (born posthumous) married Edmund Denton, 
Esq., of Hillesden, Bucks. 


It was at the house of Lady Rogers that Col. Fiennes had his 
headquarters, when holding Bristol for the Long Parliament. 


The date of the marriage of John Fenwick to Lady 
Mary Rogers has not been obtained. 

For account of Sir Richard Ashfield, Bart., see Com- 
plete Baronetage, Vol. II (1902), p. 1, and Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetcies. 

For pedigree of ‘‘ Denton of Hillesden,’’ see History 
and Antiquities of the County of Buckingham, by 
George Lipscomb, Vol. III, p. 17. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


BY JOSEPH JACKSON 


Charles Godfrey Leland, who, in spite of his many 
important contributions to American literature, re- 
mains best known as the author of Hans Breitmann 
Ballads, was born in Philadelphia, August 15, 1824. 
The house in which he was born was No. 85 Chestnut 
Street, where, about thirty years before the mother of 
Dolly Madison, kept a fashionable boarding house. 
The house stood on the site of the building now num- 
bered 239 Chestnut Street. : 

For more than sixty years Leland wrote on a sur- 
prising number of subjects, in all of which he had at- 
tained some mastery. He was the most versatile writer 
Philadelphia can boast, and it is worth while to note 
that he never wrote a book that was not entertaining. 
There might be a single exception to this statement; 
his volume intended for juvenile reading entitled 
‘¢ Johnnykin and the Goblins’’ was evidently inspired by 
the success of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice’’ and ‘‘Through 
the Looking Glass,’’ but it suffers by comparison with 
those volumes, and proved that Leland was entirely 
out of his element. This was partly due to the fact that 
he took a boy for his hero, and in this he failed just as 
Carroll did when he did the same thing in his ‘‘Sylvie 
and Bruno’’ which never was so successful as his Alice 
books. 

Leland lived so long a life and such a busy one that 
it is not possible to attempt to give here any more than 
the chief events in his career. Any defect of the kind 
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will be found remedied to a degree in the quotations 
from his ‘‘Memoirs”’ and from Mrs. Pennell’s Life of 
Leland, which are given under the items to which the 
paragraphs refer. It is believed that these quotations 
will make the Bibliography something more than a mere 
dry description of books and contributions, and help 
one to understand the great work which Leland sought 
to do in his lifetime. 

A glance over the items will show that Leland was 
really a man of many sides but that all of his sides led 
to cultural improvement. He was artist, poet, critic, 
folk-lorist, philologist, archaeologist, humorist, colum- 
nist, lawyer, soldier, editor, reformer and educator. He 
also was, according to his own Memoirs, a revolutionist 
and traveller. Certainly he always was a student and 
a patriot. 

The chief events in his life may be briefly given as 
follows: 

1824. Birth, in Philadelphia, August 15. 

1840. First poem, published in the Philadelphia Daily 
Chronicle. 

1842. Enters Princeton. Contributor to Nassau 
Monthly. 

1846. Graduates, Princeton. 

1846. Enters Heidelberg. 

1848. Sorbonne. In Revolution in Paris. 

1848. Student at law, Philadelphia. 

1849. Contributor to Sartain’s Union Magazine. 

1850. International Monthly Magazime. 

1851. Admitted to Philadelphia Bar. 

1853. Editor, Barnum’s Illustrated News, New York. 

1855. Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book. 

1856. Editorial writer, Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 

1857. Editor, Graham’s Illustrated Magazine. 

1857. ‘‘Hans Breitmann’s Barty,’’ published in 
Graham’s. 
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1857. Contributor to Appleton’s ‘‘The New Amer- 
ican Cyclopaedia.”’ 

1858. Editorial writer, New York Tumes. 

1860. Editorial writer, Vanity Fair, New York. 

1862. Editor, The Continental Monthly. 

1863. Private in a Union Artillery Company. 

1865. Petroleum Prospector, in Tennessee. 

1866. Managing Editor, The Philadelphia Press. 

1868. ‘‘Hans Breitmann Ballads.”’ 

1869. Revisits Europe. 

1873. ‘‘The English Gypsies.’’ 

1879. ‘‘The Minor Arts.’’ 

1880. Return to America. 

1881. Hstablishes the Industrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia. 

1882. ‘‘Industrial Art in Schools,’’ published by the 
U.S. Bureau of Education. 

1884. Returns to Europe. 

1884. ‘‘The Algonquin Legends.’’ 

1889. ‘‘A Dictionary of Slang.”’ 

1891. ‘‘The Works of Heinrich Heine.”’ 

1893. ‘‘Memoirs.”’ 

1899. ‘‘Have You a Strong Will?’’ 

1902. ‘‘Kuloskap the Master.’’ 

1902. ‘‘The Alternate Sex.’’ 

1903. Death, in Florence, Italy, March 20. 

Excepting the Bibliography, which, in the language 
of librarians is a Check-list, appended to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell’s Biography of Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, there is not even a fair list of his works. The 
present attempt, while prepared with care and some 
industry is the fullest description of Leland ever made, 
is naturally incomplete, as any student of Leland will 
understand, because it is next to impossible to list all 
of the writings of this most industrious writer. 

Several of his works seem to have disappeared alto- 
gether, as no copy is known to exist. In such instances, 
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all that could be done was to give as good description 
as could be obtained from the contemporary publishers’ 
announcements. 

Indications are given as to the collections in which 
Leland’s books may be found. The magazines are not 
included because they may be found in the majority 
of the great public libraries. By the time this Bibliog- 
raphy appears in print the Jackson Collection, which 
has been given to the Municipal Library of Philadel- 
phia, will be found in the new building of that institu- 
tion. The letters H. S. of P. represents.the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and U. of P., the University 
of Pennsylvania, in which collections the items indi- 
cated may be found. 

The Bibliography is arranged in chronological order, 
and divided into Periods, more or less arbitrary, for 
convenience. The first Period presents Leland’s ac- 
tivities during the years 1840 to 1846, before his first 
visit to Europe. The Second Period, 1848 to 1853, the 
uncertain years, after his return, and the Third Period, 
1854 to 1857, his first years in Journalism in Philadel- 
phia and New York. In the latter year the first Hans 
Breitmann ballad made its appearance in Graham’s 
Magazine. 
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Mister Keil. 
Giovanni. 
Beeswax. 

La Petite. 
Calliope Smith. 
Tschuperti. 


First Periop 1840-46. 


1840. 
July 16. 


Datty CHRONICLE AND GENERAL ADVERTISER, PHILa- 
DELPHIA 1840. 


In the columns of this newspaper Mr. Leland first 
saw his literary productions in print. He was sixteen 
years of age at the time, and as neither of his poems 
printed in the paper bore either signature or pen name 
it would have been impossible to have identified them 
were it not that, with the pride of young authorship, 
he had carefully cut out and saved his firstlings in his 
serap book, from which they are now reprinted. 


ORIGINAL. 


When I was first imprisoned I endeavored to divert myself with music, 
but when I remembered that it was in this manner I had so often heard 
you play, I was forced to refrain, for by the recollection my punishment 
became doubly painful. 

Le Diable Boiteu», Le Lage (Sic). 


They bid me fly from hall to bower, 
They bid me tune some idle lay, 

When, like a bee, from flower to flower, 
My thoughts are roaming far away. 


I often dream that far from hence 
I meet thee in the well-known grove, 
Where first we interchanged our vows, 
And plighted first our mutual love. 


Oh! will those happy hours return, 
When we shall love as once before, 

When I shall clasp thee to my breast, 
And live with thee for evermore? 
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My harp I long have laid aside, 
My lute has ceased its silver sound; 
For when I touch their dulcet strings, 
In thoughts of thee their music’s drown’d. 


July 21. 
ORIGINAL. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 


Adios, aima de mi vida, para siempre adios. 
Poemas de Hon Jose de Cadalsor [1741-1782] 


They tell me, love, that thou wilt soon be gone 
To a more genial clime—a southern shore, 
Whose flowery meads excel the hills of Spain, 
And where rude blasts can chill thy frame no more. 
I am unknown to thee, and never yet 
Have clasped thy hands or praised thy glowing charms; 
I never yet have told thee of my love, 
Or held thee gently blushing in my arms. 
But yet not all unknown, for oft, at eve, 
I’ve seen thee on the Prado, love, and there 
Was many a Donna with a dark, black eye, 
But none, like thee, were so divinely fair. 
I’ve seen thee at the altar, and it seemed 
A mockery almost to bend the knee, 
For while thy prayers were offered to the saints, 
The worship of my heart was but of thee. 
Then fare thee well, and may’st thou happy be; 
The barque.in which thou goest, never bore 
A maid one-half so lovely on its deck, 


For maid so fair, hath never lived before. 
Jackson Col. 


1842, 
Music. 


THE MAY BREEZES | WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GER- 
MAN BY | CHARLES G. LELAND, ESQ., | COMPOSED & RESPEOT- 
FULLY DEDICATED TO | MRS. ANN WATSON | OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BY MAXIMILIAN ZORER. | 25 cTs. NETT | NEW 
YORK | PUBLISHED BY FIRTH, POND & CO. 1 FRANKLIN SQ. | 
(Copyright 1842 by Firth, Pond & Co.) 


Quarto. Title lithographed. 
H. 8. P. Col. 
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Tue | Nassau Monruty | Vor. L,| Fesruary, 1842 
No. I— | contents | Prrnceron, N. J. | Printed by Rob- 
ert EH. Hornor | two-sheets periodical. 





During my first half-year a college magazine was published, and 
I, as a Freshman, was requested to contribute to the first number. 
I sent in an article on the History of English poetry. Before I 
wrote it, the great man among the senior students asked leave to be 
allowed to write it with me. I did not quite like the idea, but 
reflecting that the association would give me a certain prestige, I 
accepted his aid. So it appeared; but it was regarded as mine. 
Professor Dod said something to me about the inexpediency of so 
young a person appearing in print. I could have told him that I 
had already published several poems, &c., in Philadelphia news- 
papers, but reflecting that it was not kind to have the better of 
him, I said nothing. From that time I published something in 
every number. My second article was an essay on Spinoza, and I 
still think it was rather good for a boy of sixteen.—[Leland was 
eighteen at the time.] 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. II. 


Collation: Kach number, small octavo, of 32 pages. 
No names of authors are appended, but usually each 
contribution is signed either with an initial or a pen 
name. Leland’s pen name was Carlos, although some 
articles appearing in the pages of the magazine evi- 
dently by him bear no signature or initial. On back 
cover announcement published by Editorial Committee 
of the Senior class on the first Wednesday of every 
month during term time. Price one dollar per annum. 
Extra numbers 124 cents each. 

Leland’s articles appearing in the Magazine, so far 
as discovered are as follows: 


Vol. L—No. I. 
European Prose Fiction. 


Note—Leland writing many years later referred to this as an article 
on English poetry. See Memoirs quoted above. 


March, No. II. A Skeptical Revery | Upon a truly 
philosophical theory, showing how simple reason 
uninitiated into the mysteries of sound phi- 
losophy errs. (Unsigned.) 
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April and May, No. III. Sonnet, Signed C. 
June, No. IV. (No contribution identified.) 
July, No. V. Science and Poetry. (Not Signed.) 
August, No. VI. Chivalry and Poetry. 
Vol. II. 
Nov., No. I. History of Secret Societies. 
Dec., No. II. History of Secret Societies (Conclu- 
sion). 


1843. 


Jan. 1843. No. III. National Songs. 
Feb., No. IV. National Melodies. (Unsigned.) 
March, No. V. Fata Morgana (Poem). 
The Dreams of the Middle Ages. 
April, No. VI. German War Song (Poem). 
A Legend of Montauk (Poem). Unsigned, but 
probably by Leland. 


1844. 
Vol. IIL. 

Jan. 1844. No. III. George Borrow | and the Gipsies. 
(Unsigned.) 

The Wolf. | A Trobadour fabliau of the Thirteenth 
Century, literally translated. (Poem.) Un- 
signed. 

Feb., No. IV. An Invention. (Poem.) Signed C. 

March, No. V. Hofer to His Men. (Poem.) Un- 
signed. 

May, No. VI. The Woods. (Poem.) 

Goethe. Unsigned. 

The Holy Brotherhood. Unsigned. 

The Autumn Leaf. (Poem.) Unsigned. 

June, No. VII. The Trouveurs and Troubadours. 
Pastourelle. | From the Provencal. (Poem.) 
Rudolstein, | Or, The Romance of the Nightingale. 

(Poem.) 
' Editors’ Table. (Unsigned.) 
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Vol. IV. 

September, No. I. Das Lied Vom Braven Mann | The 
Song of the Brave Man. (Poem, Unsigned.) 
Nineteen stanzas of six lines each. 

November, No. II. Faust.| From the German of 
Lessing. | Faust and the seven Devils. 

The Three Destinies. (Poem.) 


1846. 
April. A Ballad. (Unsigned.) 
Jackson Col. and Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Phila. 


Sseconp Periop 1848-1853 
1848, 


THE OPAL:| A PURE GIFT FOR THE HOLY DAYS. | MDCCC- 
XLVI | EDITED BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. | (Ornamental 
rule) | NEW yoRK:|J. c. RIKER, 129 FULTON STREET. | 
1848. 

8 vo. Spotted black cloth with large gold ornamental 
stamp on both covers. White china end papers. LIllus- 
trated with 9 mezzotints engraved by J. Sartain, after 
designs by Rothermel. The Presentation plate is partly 
colored by hand. 

pp. 320. 

The Carnival at Rome, by Leland occupies pp. 303- 
313 (Meister Karl’s Sketch Book). 


Jackson Col. 
1849, 


The Pennsylvanian. 

This was a daily Democratic newspaper, which also 
issued a weekly and a tri-weekly edition. At this 
time it was edited by John W. Forney, subse- 
quently publisher and editor of The Philadel- 
phia Press. 

January 5, 1849 

Song of the Gold Digger’s ee Love. Signed, 

Chrysa Dora. 
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January 11, 1849. 
Les Egarements du Covuer. 
To the Editor of the Pennsylvanian. (Poem.) 
Signed, Therese De Mabille (la petite). 
May 29, 1849. 
The Commercial Traveller’s Farewell! 
To the Editor of the Pennsylvaman. (Poem.) 
Signed, Osnaburgh. 
Jackson Col. 
Music. 


AGATHA | WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN | BY 
CHARLES G. LELAND, ESQ.| MUSIC BY F. ABT ARRANGED FOR 
THE | PIANO FORTE | BY | MAX ZORER | 25 oTs. NETT | NEW 
YORK | PUBLISHED BY FIRTH, POND & CO. 1 FRANKLIN SQ. | 
(Copyright 1849 by Firth, Pond & Co.) 

Quarto. Lithographed title. 

H. 8. P. Col. 


To | MISS MARY TAYLOR.| THE BIRD AND THE SNARE | 
WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY | CHARLES G. LE- 
LAND, ESQ. | COMPOSED BY MAX ZORER | 25 OTS. NETT | NEW 
YORK FIRTH, POND & 0O., 1 FRANKLIN sq. | (Copyright 1850 
by Firth, Pond & Co. ; 


Quarto. Title lithographed. 
. H. 8. P. Ool. 


Sartain’s | Union Magazine: | or LITERATURE & ART, | 
Philadelphia, John Sartain & Co., Publishers. Phila- 
delphia, 8 vo. Illustrated with steel and wood engrav- 
ings. Many of the wood engravings to illustrate Le- 
land’s contributions were drawn by himself. The 
decorations around the page of Puck’s Portfolio are 
by Leland. 

February, 1849. The Head of Christ, By Stein- 

hauser. 

This article is more than a mere art criticism, for 
Leland reviews the traditions and sources of all 
the portraiture of Christ. 
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March, 1849. The Philosophy of Art—And Stein- 
hauser’s Psyche. 
May, 1849. Powers’ Greek Slave. 
November, 1849. The Romantic in Literature and 
Art. 
1850. 


May, 1850. Editorial—Art Notices. Brackett’s 
Wreck. . 
October, 1850. Editorial—Art Notices. Schwan- 
thaler’s Nymph. 
1851. 


SarTAIn’s Unton MaGazIne. 


June, 1851. Boker’s Plays. 
July, 1851. The Innocent Young Maid. From the 
German of Claudius. (Poem.) 
The Cruel Carpenter. From the German of Heine. 
(Poem.) 
September, 1851. Enigma. Signed ‘‘La Petite.’’ 
The subject of the Enigma is Bachelorhood. 
December, 1851. E. G. Leutze. 
This is an appreciative study of the German 
artist’s work. 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature. 


1852. 


January, 1852. Hans Hemling, The Painter of 
Bruges. (Meister Karl’s Sketch B.) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music, 
Art, ete. 
Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 
A Very Touching Ballad | From the German. 
February, 1852. Bamboche, the Violin Painter. 
(Meister Karl’s Sketch Book.) 
Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 
The Wretch, By Meister Karl. (Poem.) 
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A Wonderful History | Showing How the Hare ran 
a race with the Porcupine and how the former 
miserably perished. (Translated from the Platt- 
Deutsch.) By Meister Karl. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 

March, 1852. Raphael and La Fornarina. 

Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 

The Dog Stealer | Modelled from the French. 

The Fine Arts, as Applied to Domestic Purposes, 
By Puck. (This article is illustrated by Leland.) 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 


April, 1852. Nuremberg. (Meister Karl’s Sketch 
Book.) 


Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 

A Musical Duel, By The Chevalier. (Meister 
Karl’s Sketch Book.) 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 

May, 1852. The First Love of Teniers. (Meister 
Karl’s Sketch Book.) 

Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 

Grand Exhibition! Extraordinary Attention! 
Puck’s Academy of Art. 

This is a satire on the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The 
caricatures of the pictures are drawn by Leland. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 

June, 1852. The Last Love of Teniers. (Meister 
Karl’s Sketch Book.) 

Puck’s Portfolio. Contains: 

Ye Wonderful Historie of Ye Beautiful Cat Mouse- 
bisia and Ye Devill. Illustrated with silhouettes 
by Leland. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 
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July, 1852. A Wreath of German Ballads. Includes: 

Das Hildebrandslied. 

Far From Home, By Count Albert von Schlippen- 
baugh. 

Die Nonne (The Nun). 

Chimmt A Vogerl Geflogen. 

For Fifteen Pence! 

Heinz Von Stein. 

A Shilling and a Farthing. 

Bavarian Beggar’s Song. 

Grad’ Aus Dem Wirthshaus. 

Vive La Compagnie! 

German Student’s Song. 

Where Would I Be? 

The Gardener and the Weed. 

Hunter’s Song. 

The Broken Ring, By Eichendorff. (Memoirs of a 
Good For Nothing.) 

Forest Love. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 

Editorial—Puck’s Advertising Medium. 

August, 1852. The Devil and Her Darlings, A Tale 
of Mystery, Morality and Magic. By Meister 
Karl. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Literature, Music 
and Art. 

Editorial—Contains: 

A Legend of Salem. (Poem.) (Meister Karl’s 
Sketch Book.) 
I began to write for publication in 1849. Mr. John Sartain, a 
great engraver, established a magazine, to which I contributed 
several articles on art subjects, subsequently many more on all 


subjects, and finally every month a certain number of pages of 


humorous matter. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


The Drawing Room Journal. Weekly newspaper, 
published in Philadelphia between 1850 and 1852. 
VoL. XLIX.—18 
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Files of this periodical, which was started by 
Stephen McHenry at the northwest corner of 
Second and Dock Streets, and edited by Manuel 
M. Cooke, are not now available, and the con- 
tributions listed below, are obtained from a 
scrap book kept by Mr. Leland. In only one or 
two instances are the years of the appearance 
given by him. In the main all his contributions 
to this journal were signed The Chevalier. All 
of the contributions I have seen are of poetry. 

The Weeping Lovers. 

Lines to Mary. 

The Locked Out. 

Cape May. 

The Literary Lovers. 

Oh, Lilly, My Lady (1850). 

Bloomer Ballad (June 28, 1851). 

Sub Rosa. 

The Grand Concert. 

The Drum Song. 

How to Propose. (Signed Giovanni.) 

Bloomerdomania. 

Songs of the Used-Up-One. Number I and Num- 
ber II. (Two Poems printed one under the 
other.) 

Jackson Col. 


A man named Manuel Cooke established in Philadelphia a Draw- 
ing-Room Journal. For this I wrote a great deal for a year or two. 
It paid me no money, but gave me free admission to theatres, operas, 
etc., and I learned a great deal as to practical management of a 
newspaper. 


Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


THE | INTERNATIONAL | MONTHLY | MaGazINE | of Liter- 
ature, Science and Art. | New York: | Stringer & Town- 
send, 222 Broadway. | For Sale by all Booksellers. | By 
the Number, 25 cts.: The Volume, $1; The Year, $3. 

Octavo. Illustrated. 
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The international Monthly Magazine was established in 
August, 1850, and was continued until April, 1852, when, 
with the close of the Fifth Volume, it ceased as an inde- 
pendent periodical. The final announcement stated : 


The April number of the INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
completes the fifth volume, and the series. The Publishers respect- 
fully announce to its readers and the public, that from the issue of 
the present volume, the Magazine will be blended with Harpers’ 
Monthly Magazine, and, therefore suspended as a distinct publica- 
tion. 


The first four numbers of the periodical, comprising the 
first volume were issued under the title of The International 
Miscellany of Literature, Art and Science. Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold was the editor. Although Leland furnished many 
pages on the subject of Foreign literature and art each 
month, his name appeared in it only twice during the life of 
the publication. In none of the announcements prefacing 
each volume and listing its contributors does his name 
appear. 


I went now and then to New York, which I liked better than 
Philadelphia. I was often the guest of Mr. Kimball (Richard B. 
Kimball). He introduced me to Dr. Rufus Griswold, a strange 
character and a noted man of letters. He was to his death so uni- 
formly a friend to me, and so untiring in his efforts to aid me, that 
I cannot find words to express his kindness nor the gratitude which 
I feel. He became editor of a literary magazine which was really 
far in advance of the time. It did not last long; while it endured 
I supplied it monthly reviews of foreign literature. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


November, 1850. Reprint of Window Love, from 
The Christmas Tribute, published by E. H. But- 
ler, Philadelphia. (Meister Karl’s Sketch 
Book.) 

March, 1852. Hungarian Popular Songs. Trans- 
lated for the International Monthly Magazine 
from Wolff’s Volkspoesie. By Charles G. Le- 
land. 

There are eleven short poems in the collection. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRIBUTE. Published by E. H. Butler, 
Philadelphia, 1850. 
An Annual for 1851. 
It contains one contribution by Leland: Window 
Love. (Meister Karl’s Sketch Book.) 


1853. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS, New York, 1853. Quarto, 16 
pages. Illustrated. Weekly. 


Our illustrated newspapers live on wood engravings. The two 
most important ones are Harper’s and Frank Leslie’s. Before 
either of these appeared, the Messrs. Beach, of the New York Sun, 
and Barnum, of the Museum, each contributed $20,000 for the 
establishment of an illustrated weekly in New York City; and 
Gleason and Ballou, of Boston, had made the attempt to introduce 
these publications in America. The two latter made fortunes, and 
Ballou built the St. James Hotel. Among the artists engaged on 
Gleason’s Pictorial was Frank Leslie. Boston, probably, was not 
large enough for him to swing in freely and safely; New York 
loomed up before his artistic vision. Ascertaining that Barnum 
intended to issve an illustrated paper, Leslie started for Iranistan, 
and arrived there on Thanksgiving Day, in 1852, just before dinner. 
Introducing himself to Barnum, he stated his business. “Why, this 
is Thanksgiving Day, and dinner is almost ready.” “Never mind; 
business is business,” said Barnum. So he gave up turkey and 
family, and talked over the project. It ended in the departure of 
the artist for New York by the train of that evening, and Barnum 
satisfied himself with a wing of a chicken. In this way Frank 
Leslie became the managing foreman of the Illustrated News of New 
York, and made his debut in the metropolis. This paper appeared 
on the first of January, 1853, and its circulation ran up to 70,000 
copies. It lived a year. 

Hudson, Journalism in America. 


I went more than once to New York, hoping to obtain literary 
employment. One day Dr. Rufus Griswold came to me in great 
excitement. Mr. Barnum—the great American showman—and the 
Brothers Beech were about to establish a great illustrated weekly 
newspaper, and he was to be the editor and I the assistant. It is 
quite true that he had actually taken the post, for which he did 
not care two pence, only to provide a place for me, and he had 
tramped all over New York for hours in a fearful storm to find me 
and to announce the good news. 

Then work began for me in earnest. Let the reader imagine 
such a paper as the London Illustrated News with one editor and 
one assistant! Three men could not have read our exchanges, and I 
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was expected to do that and all the other minor casual writing for 
cuts, or cutting down and occasional outside work. And yet even Mr. 
Barnum, who should have had more sense, one day, on coming in, 
expressed his amazement on seeing a cartload of country exchanges 
which I had not opened.... 

I have said that I had no assistant; I forgot that I always had 
Mr. Barnum as assistant humorous editor for that department. 
All at once, when least expected, he would come smiling in with 
some curiosity of literature such as the “reverse”— 


“Lewd did I live & evil did I dwel.’’* 


or a fresh conundrum or joke... . 
On that humorous column Barnum always deferred to me, even 
as a small school boy defers to an elder on the question of a game 


of marbles or hop-scotch. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


Turrap Pertop 1854-1857. 
1854. 


ORNAMENTS OF MEMORY; | OR, | BEAUTIES | OF | HISTORY, 
ROMANCE, AND POETRY. | wiTH | Highteen Engravings, | 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. | NEW YORK:|D, APPLETON AND 
COMPANY, 346 & 348 Broapway. | MDCCCLY. 

Collation Quarto. Llustrated with 18 steel engrav- 
ings. Bound in full morocco, embossed. Blind tooled 
border, and stamped in gold: onNamMeENTs | or | MEMORY, 
in Old English letter. The copyright notice is dated, 
1854. 

If Leland did not edit this beautiful gift volume, there 
are evidences that he contributed at least half of its 
contents, some of the articles being ascribed to ‘‘ Anony- 
mous.’’ His authorship is assigned to the following 
articles: 

The Knight of Sayn and the Gnomes. 

The Game of Chess. 

The Knight’s Death. 

First Love. By Meister Karl. 

There is an article by his brother, Henry P. Leland, 
and probably all of the articles, intended to interpret 


* Taylor, the Water Poet. 
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the engravings, signed ‘‘Anonymous”’ as well as all of 
the poetry ascribed to the same mysterious writer, are 
the work of Charles G. Leland. Poems that evidently 
are by Leland are: 

The War-Song of the Kipchak. 

The False Lesson. 

The Image Breaker. 

The Maiden and the Fairy King. 

This, undoubtedly is Leland’s first book, but when 
he wrote his Memoirs he evidently forgot it, since it was 
only an ‘‘Annual.”’ 

Jackson Col. 
1855. 

THE | KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY:|A TESTIMONIAL | TO 
THE EDITOR OF THE | KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE | FROM ITS 
contrisutors. | With forty-eight portraits on steel from 
original pictures engraved expressly for his work. | 
New York:|samueL wusston, 348 BrRoaDway. | 
mpcccLy. Copyright 1854. 

Contains portrait of Leland. Page 322. 

The Wedding-Trip of Jar] Alvar Ranf. By Charles 
G. Leland. (Meister Karl’s Sketch Book.) 

This elegant and portly volume was reissued in 1856 
and 1857, the engraved title and the title page being 
rather crudely altered by printing additional I’s at the 
end of the date. Evidently there was only a single 
edition, and the remainder were thus freshened for new 
consumers. 

Jackson Ool. 


MEISTER KARL’S | SKETCH-BOOK, | BY | CHARLES G. LE- 
LAND. | (Dash) | ‘‘I truly hold it an honour and praise to 
be called and reputed a bon Gaultier | and a Robin 
Goodfellow; for under this name am I welcome in all 
choice companies of | Pantagruelists.’”’ RaBE.ats. | 
(Dash) | PHILADELPHIA: | PARRY & MCMILLAN, | SUCCES- 
SORS TO A. HART, LATE CAREY & HaRT. | 1805. 

Black cloth, stamped on front MEISTER KARL in Old 
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‘English letter in gold, and on back with title, and names 
of author and publishers. 

Collation. 12mo, 388 Pp. Title, as above; on verso, 
copyright notice, and Stereotyped by L. Johnson and 
Co., Philadelphia. Printed by T. K. & P. G. Collins. 
At end, 32 pages of publishers’ announcements. Some 
copies have these dated, August, 1855. Contents, pages 
7 and 8, list following chapters: 


EOLA CC meets athe wiiiee tine aie ec lateieseist crea eee bearers See oret 9 
PE IPEEOCIICU LOM etre ere ete rer ee leieen em ip atin shel eosin 11 
I. Of those who Travel without knowing how ..... 15 

II. How Ladies are always borrowing Pens and Ink 29(19) 
MUU ELONOUL OL UUBOICR Fok a cc cate oe abi caaws ses «= 22 
IV. Of my Travelling Companion, Wolf Short ...... 25 
V. A Lecture on Likes and Dislikes .............. 30 
VI. The Little Prophet of Boemischbroda .......... 38 
VII. The Gasthaus in Frankfort-on-the-Main ........ 52 
VIII. A Masked Ball in Heidelberg ................. 58 
IX. The Sadness of Rome and of other Cities ...... 66 
DeOVTAT A -ANOL VENICE. wiaeitcccdsicc sees siss 3605 0 4% 70 
OSI, WASIINGE “2 eelittauclend ote Gi heer See Orem epee 76 
XII. The Crucifix of Santa Maria delle Grazie ...... 81 
SUMP LOE Tia GIONS oe ous doi < ise oie s oi oe ae sin % * Cae wees 85 
Ree me ROUTE Fae a sia'e a5 ssa s cels ols te ten vues at 91 
even OrmUnclos Bills DUMDIC cae. ase ces acre ss snes 105 
XVI. Reminiscences of the Olden Time ............... 115 
XVII. The Valets-de-Place in Munich ................ 123 
EVAL WINDOW (LOVE... ceca sc sare cde cei eacere aa ee ae 136 
PARAM NI TISION Le DUICLS te. cferstetceres oicicle sise;s seals ecuas avis 143 
MAwethe Lago WAgnano .... 0. cccveersactesoenceas 148 
PEE T ING as fis cis 6 oe wo ne ss acne ton wide oinoiei sn xis 154 
RAM MMBELO ING MEE ere oie ite) «o> savalcvele o-y wie. glals eine @ Sielnvele © shee 156 
OKC E NO w CATTIVAL) Je hctete a cisleialaiciele oe 4000s sa aelag ne aus 176 
XXIV. Legends of Flemish Art ............--e00s0+0. 184 
XXV. Our Diligence and Arles ............+.seese00- 221 
Exel eectures:tO. the: UAGIGS — a. . ses cscs eo cle casei 236 
XXVII. Humming and Whistling ...............+++..- 247 
XXVIII. A Story which ends as it ought ..............- 250 
PR INCUBRGETA INGE Se cers nis cei sre ecient a nine st oa show ee 256 
PRON ENOMEY ATK COMMS LOLICSS ore creer ae + ster sfele sielarser eros) oe vies 259 
ROMER eC HOSE Palo eet case's te Shoe oiels we sigan new cc 266 
PORCH OGM ATIC MP TOSEM tan. ei eid civierayclcte <steple aie mn ohe © opm lar aus 274 
ee EEE OHOTG LE DIGROPDY oo). ys ai eons eee oe ee wt 288 
XXXIV. Contes des Comtesses ............ceeceeeeeeee 300 
oA Wreatl OF Ballade | oan. si... ces ivscin eee males 317 


FREON A 1G ee ie tle ick ore acne ave vele) nim. leueneiesoueumelnge «ek 334 
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Preface, pages 9 and 10, mentions that ‘‘the greater 
portion of the Sketch-Book was written at intervals 
from his (the author’s) sixteenth to his twenty-fifth 


year.”’ 
Jackson Col. 


No 366 Locust St Phila 


Feb. 26. 1854 
Dear Doctor 


I wrote you a note some ten days since, thanking you for the 
kind offer made through our friend Kimball, to do what you could 
towards securing the publication of Meister Karl—As I mentioned 
that I am in a great hurry and some anxiety regarding it. I pre- 
sume that you have not received the note. My hurry arises from 
the fact that I made an arrangement to have some engraving exe- 
cuted for Meister Karl and wish to learn as soon as possible the 
size of the future pages. I also stated that I am willing to pay 
expenses of publication or guarantee publisher against loss, as soon 
as some bookseller will take it. Dear Doctor please let me have a 
speedy answer. Kimball kept the Ms. for several weeks and did 
not once inform me whether he ever showed it to a single publisher, 
or what they said. Please let me have a speedy answer at all 
events for I am anxious to know about it. I would give it to a 
Philadelphia bookseller, but prefer a New Yorker as I believe that 
they push a book more in your city and reach a larger literary 
public. Please answer off-hand and add another favour to the many 
for which I am already indebted to you. 

Yours very truly 
CHaRLes G. LELAND. 


Note—Although the letter does not give the name of the person to 
whom it was addressed its context shows that Dr. Griswold was the 
person appealed to. 

Jackson Ool. 

I had before leaving Philadelphia published two books. One was 
“The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams,” which I dedicated to my 
fiancée, Miss Belle Fisher. The other was an odd mélange, which 
had appeared in chapters in the Knickerbocker Magazine. It was 
titled Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book. It had no great success beyond 
attaining a second edition long after; yet Washington Irving 
praised it to everybody, and wrote to me that he liked it so much 
that he kept it by him to nibble ever and anon, like a Stilton cheese 
or a pate de fois gras; and here and there I have known men, like 
the late Nicholas Triibner or E. L. Bulwer, who found a strange 
attraction in it, but it was emphatically caviare to the general 
reader. It had at least a style of its own, which found a few 
imitators. It ranks, I think, about pari passw with Coryatt’s 


“Crudities,” or lower. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 
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Note— Not more than half of the book had appeared in the pages 
of the Knickerbocker. The chapter of Nuremberg, appeared first in 
Sartain’s Magazine as did, also, A Musical Duel; Legends of 
Flemish Art, which include Bamboche, Hans Hemling, and the First 
and Last Loves of Teniers; and A Legend of Salem. Window Love 
appeared first in The Christmas Tribute, an annual for 1851, and 
was also reprinted in the International Magazine in 1850. The 
ballad, Ladies’ Boots, first saw the light in the Illustrated News in 
1853. 

It is evident that Leland intended to reprint it with some addi- 
tional lines, for his copy in his scrap book contains in his hand- 
writing the following insert after the 24th line: 


And then I’d wake to hear her rise 
And listen while she washed, 

And tears of love run down my cheeks 
Whene’er the Croton Splashed. 

No other sign had I of her 
Who kept ones heart fast bound, 

Save that at eve and early morn 
I heard her “knocking ’round.” 


In the reprint in the Sketch Book the lines have been 
reset, every other one being indented. The Wedding 
Trip of Jarl Alvar Rafn was first published in the 
volume, The Knickerbocker Gallery, issued in 1854 with 
the date, 1855. 

The chapter headed, ‘‘The Carnival’’ was first 
printed in ‘‘ The Opal for 1848.’’ 

In Leland’s own copy of the first sheets of Meister 
Karl, which he had specially bound, with the pride of 
an author for his first book, which is in the library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, I found a clip- 
ping evidently from the New York Home Journal of 
1868, containing the following announcement of a new 
edition of that book: 

“A new edition of The Sketch Book of Meister Karl, by Charles 

G. Leland, will shortly be published by W. S. Pooley, 331 Pearl 

Street, New York. This work has been highly and widely appreci- 

ated since its first appearance, and few books of its class are more 

deserving of the honor of perpetuation. The verdict of the public 
has fully confirmed the commendation which Washington Irving 


passed upon its raciness, ‘Its quaint erudition, its graphic delinea- 
tions, its veins of genuine poetry and true Ravela’s humor.’ ” 
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There is no evidence of this edition ever having been 
issued. The second edition was that published in 1872, 
while Leland was in Europe. His friend, George H. 
Boker, according to a letter quoted in the Biography 
by Mrs. Pennell, saw the volume through the press for 
him. 


MEISTER KARL’S | SKETCH-BOOK. | BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
| (HANS BREITMANN) | AUTHOR OF ‘‘HANS BREITMANN’S 
pauuaps.’’ | (Dash) | ‘‘I truly hold it for an honour and 
praise to be called and reputed a bon Gaultier | and a 
Robin Goodfellow; for under this name am I welcome 
in all choice companies | of Pantagruelists.’’—RaBELAIs. 
| (Dash) | PHILADELPHIA: | T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS. | 
LONDON | TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

Copyright dated, 1872. 

Wine colored cloth, stamped in gold on front: Meister 
Karl’s Sketch-Book; Chas. G. Leland, in a design, in- 
closed by a broad and a narrow rule of gold. 

Collation: Octavo. One blank leaf; Title, as above, 
verso, copyright notice; Contents, Pages 19 and 20. 
Preface Pages 21-25 , Contents as follows: _ 


Preface, with letter from Washington Irving to 


Ee BUEHOR i ow ae wee do es ws 0 te ws) 0 ee 21 
Introtinetion ©... 20 5 504+ dee 0 ale 25 27 

I. How Ladies are always borrowing pens and ink— 
The pen in the Inkstand .....i..s.Ssgeeu eee 31 
II. Dedicated to the Ladies. .......%..295 a. 34 


III. Of my Travelling Companion, Wolf Short, and 
Where and How I first became acquainted with 
Dim .. 6.5 ob ede aie balea oe eS oe 37 

IV. The Old Book, or the Little Prophet of Boemisch- 
broda—The Three Minuets—the Voice—The 
Puppets—The Wood-cutter—The Black Eyes— 
La Magicienne—La Chaconne—Le Recueil—La 
Haute Contre—The Corner—Here the Revelation 


Begins—The Transmigration—La Soufflet ..... 42 
V. The Sadness of Rome and other Cities ........... 57 
VI. Historical Record of the Miraculous Image of 

Sancttissima Maria Delle Grazie ............. 61 


VII. Nuremberg: ...00..- seiea 62. sans de 64 
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VIII. In which the Meister Indulges in Reminiscences of 


tie Older eT der eke Gard ke aa the oe Sa ek pS ie wigs 17 
IX. In which Meister Karl discusses Valets-de-Place in 
general, and those of Munich in particular .... 85 


X. In which Meister Karl, prompted by the souvenir 
of the number of beautiful faces which he has 
seen framed in windows, discourses on the affini- 
ties existing between the two ................ 98 
oe TOPE) IO) CO ee ere ee 105 
XII. The Lake of Agnano—The Legend of Bernaldus .. 110 
XIII. Spring—In which the Meister Indulgeth in various 


Spring Fashions and Fancies ................ 116 
XIV. Of Rome and Divers things therein and thereout 126 
PU OLCIRETIVAL AG TOMC «0c 6 cin wiccwlce nase ece an ssss 136 


XVI. Legends of Flemish Art—Bamboche, the Violin 
Painter—Hans Hemling, the Painter of Bruges 
—The First Love of Teniers—The Last Love of 

PO TOEE MER alot aria <tot shies ied o'ein ss so. 6a ayes 0 Hs 144 
XVII. In which the old Diligence thunders and rattles 
onward until it reaches the town of Arles; con- 

taining divers Travellers’ Tales and two Ballads 181 
XVIII. In which the Courier, departing from his pre- 
scribed irregularity, delivers a regular course of 
two lectures to the Ladies, one on Marriage, an- 


other on Spiritual Knockings ......... 2.065. 193 
Aieetinmming end Whistling 2.55.06 vis vans sons -++ 204 
XX. In which the Courier travelleth into Ghostland— 

Fairy Mythology—the Fountain Fay ......... 207 


XXI. Ghost-Land continued into dizziness, showing on 
paper how the mind wanders into thoughts 

SOMO AUOlMs CHTONON HOD. os a nveiwm sais ss 6 usin nies, * 215 
XXII. Short’s Philosophy, in which chapter the reader is 
requested to exercise great patience for several 

PROS Mire crieias: «aie eien ein ieaey seston smnatoh ote! Fenstaere eres cs 221 

wiht atter-Dinner: Stories 4.6% cence vet ees ok oe wets 233 
XXIV. Morning Land, Part First—Part Second, with the 
Devil of Strasburg Cathedral—Part Third, The 


Eurple east of the Dawns. oo0c 6.8 one thc ee va 250 
XXV. In which Meister Karl the Courier bids his friends 
a heartfelt and affectionate farewell .......... 283 


In the Second Edition (1872) twelve of the original chapters 
were omitted. These are Chapters I, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XIII, XV, 
XVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXV. In addition, Chapter XII, which 
became Chapter VI in the new edition, received a new introductory 
paragraph, while the last paragraph and verses at end were omitted. 
Chapter XIV, which became Chapter VII, was curtailed by the 
omission of the last seven lines and the note. Of Chapter XXV, 
the second, third and fourth pages were omitted. In Chapter 
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XXVII, the last line and the quatrain were omitted. Chapter 
XXXII became Chapter XXI, received a new heading, and was cur- 
tailed by the omission of all after the poem of the Three Friends. 
Chapter XXIV was entirely new. Although the statement has been 
made that Triibner & Co., London, brought out the edition, the title 
shows that they only received an edition with their imprint, from 


the Petersons. 
Jackson Col. 


THE | POETRY AND MYSTERY | OF | DREAMS. | BY CHARLES 
G. LELAND. | DREAMES BE SIGNIFICATIONS | AS WELL OF JOY 
AS OF TRIBULATIONS, | THAT FOLKS ENDURE IN THIS LIFE 
PRESENTS | THERE NEDETH TO MAKE OF THIS NONE ARGU- 
MENT. | CHAUCER. | (Dash) | PHILADELPHIA: | PUBLISHED 
BY E. H. BUTLER & CO.. M. DCCC. LVI. 

Black cloth, with title: Poetry and Mystery of 
Dreams, in Old English letter in gold on front and back 
covers. Back lettered in gold in ornamental design: 
Poetry and Mystery of Dreams Leland. 

Collation: Large 12 mo. One blank leaf; Title, as 
above; on verso, Copyright 1855, by EH. H. Butler & Co.; 
Dedication to Miss Belle Fisher, Blank page; Preface 
P. v to vii; Introduction P. ix to xi; The Dream Angel 
P. 13. Leland’s own contributions or translations are 
as follows: 

Absence, From the German. 

Animals, Meister Karl. 

Anvil, Charles G. Leland. 

Arch., C. G. Leland. 

Beauty, C. G. Leland. 

Beer and Ale, C. G. Leland. 

Bohemian Beer Song, translated from the Czech-Sla- 

vonian or Bohemian. 

The Bridge and the Brook, C. G. Leland. 

Chefs or Dice, C. G. Leland. 

Climbing, Unsigned. 

Deer, Translated from Uhland. 

Entertainments, C. G. Leland. 

Laughing, C. G. Leland. 

Love, C. G. Leland. 
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Mirror, C. G. Leland. 

Nightingale, Translated from the German, by C. G. 
Leland. 

Nun, Translated from the German, by C. G. Leland 
(Sartain’s Magazine). 

Painting, Translated from the German of Simrock, 

by C. G. Leland. 

Roses, Translated from the Swedish, by C. G. Leland. 

Sea Shells, C. G. Leland. 

Swallows, C. G. Leland. 

Terror-Fright, Translated from the Danish of Hil- 

lerup, by C. G. Leland. 

Thunder, C. G. Leland. 

Tree, From the German, by C. G. Leland. 

Water, Translated from the Spanish, by C. G. Leland. 

In addition to these, Leland translated all of the 
prefatory quotations from Artemidorus, Achmet, the 
Arabian, and from various German Dream Books, 
which lead each of the numerous subjects of dreams 
treated in the book. 

At the foot of P. 271 are the imprints: E. B. Mears, 
Stereotyper. C. Sherman & Son, Printers. At end of 
volume are twelve pages of announcements of publica- 
tions of E. H. Butler & Co., headed: Elegant Books, 
splendidly illustrated, prepared and published es- 
pecially for the Fall and Holiday Sales. Indicating the 
volume was issued in the fall of 1855, although bearing 
the date, 1856. 

See Note to Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book. 

Jackson Col. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL. | (Dash) | TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN | OF | HENRY HEINE.| (Dash)|ByY CHARLES G. 
LELAND. | (Dash) | PHILADELPHIA: | JOHN wEIK, No. 195 
CHESTNUT STREET | 1855. 

Black cloth Lettered in gold on back with emblematic 
design, and title: 

H. Heine’s Pictures of Travel, by Chas. G. Leland. 
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First Edition in book form. It was published in 
monthly parts, the first being issued early in July, 1855. 

Collation: 12 mo. 471 pages. Two blank leaves; eight 
pages; NOTICES FROM THE PRESS, signed J. Weik; en- 
graved portrait of Heine; Title, as above; verso of 
title, copyright in favor of Weik. King & Baird 
printers, Sansom Street, Philadelphia; Translator’s 
Preface Pp. 5 to 8, dated, Philadelphia, May 15, 1855. 
THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY (1823-1824), Pp. 9 to 47; THE 
HARTZ JOURNEY. (1824), Pp. 49 to 103; THE NORTH SEA 
1825-1826), Pp. 105 to 166; meas. Book Le Grand 
(1826), Pp. 167 to 218; a new sprine, Pp. 219 to 237; 
ITALY (1828), Pp. 238 to 410, divided into three parts, 
1, Journey from Munich to Genoa; 2, The Baths of 
Lucea; 3, The City of Lucca; and, Postscript, November 
(1830) ; ENGLISH FRAGMENTS? 1828, Pp. 411 to 471. The 
Fragments are divided into, 1, Dialogue on the Thames; 
2, London; 3, The English; 4, The Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, by Walter Scott; (5) Old Bailey; 6, The 
New Ministry; (7) The Debt; 8, The Opposition Party; 
(9) The Emancipation; 10, Wellington; 11, The Libera- 
tion; (12) Conclusion. P. 472 blank, at end of book, 
eight pages of publishers’ announcements of books and 
two blank leaves. Each page is set within a border rule. 

Fourth Revised Edition, I. Kohler, 202 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, 1863. Red cloth. Has a half title, and 
the eight pages of Notices of the Press are bound in 
the end of the volume. No portrait. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved, Frederick 
Leypoldt, Philadelphia, 1863. 

Fifth Revised Edition, Philadelphia, Schaefer & 
Koradi, 1869. Blue cloth, issued in smaller size by 
omitting the border rule around pages. Has half title 
and Contents, and includes the portrait. 

I had just published my translation of Heine’s Reisebilder, and 

Bayard Taylor had a copy of it. He went in company with 

Thackeray to New York, and told me subsequently that they had 


read the work aloud between them alternately with roars of laughter 
till it was finished; that Thackeray praised my translation to the 
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skies, and that his comments and droll remarks on the text were 
delightful. Thackeray was a perfect German scholar, and well 
informed as to all in the book. 

While on the Bulletin I translated Heine’s Pictures of Travel. 
For it, poetry included, I was to receive three shillings a page. 
Even this was never paid me in full; I was obliged to take part of 
the money in engravings and books, and the publisher failed. It 
passed into other hands, and many thousands of copies were sold; 
from all of which I, of course, got nothing. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 
Jackson Ool. 


CAMELOT SERIES—Hdited by Ernest Rhys.—HeEInz’s 
PROSE WRITINGS. THE PROSE WRITINGS OF | HEINRICH 
HEINE | EDITED, WITH AN INTRO- | DUCTION, BY HAVELOCK 
| BLLIs. | WALTER scoTt| LONDON: 24 WARWICK LANE | 
PATERNOSTER ROW | 1887. 

Blue cloth, paper label on back. 

Collation: Demy 8 vo, xx and 327 Pp. Contains the 
Reisebilder, London, Wellington and The Liberation, 
of Heine, taken from Leland’s Heine’s Pictures of 
Travel. The editor announces in a note that ‘‘the trans- 
lation here given is founded on Mr. Leland’s; it has 
been carefully revised.’’ 

A comparison of the two translations indicate that 
an effort has been made to rewrite Mr. Leland’s trans- 
lation, rather than to make a new translation. The lan- 
guage used differs greatly from Pictures of Travel as 


given by Leland. 
Jackson Col. 
1857. 
GRAHAM’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE | CHARLES G. LELAND, 
Ep1Tor | (Philadelphia) 1857. January to May. 
January. The Orphans (Poems), P. 7. 

Remembrance (Poem), P. 39. 

Editor’s Easy Talk, Pp. 73 to 84. 

Begins with A Word from the Publishers: 

We are happy to state that, having secured the 
services of Charles G. Leland, Esq., of this city, 
that gentleman will assume the position of liter- 
ary Editor of Graham’s Magazine. 
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Literary Notices Pp. 84 to 87. 
February. Editor’s Easy Talk, Pp. 161 to 178. 
Literary Notices, Pp. 180 to 183. 
March. Editor’s Easy Talk, Pp. 261 to 275. 
Literary Notices, Pp. 275 to 277. 
To Readers and Correspondents, P. 279. 
Our Curiosities, Pp. 280 to 282. 
April. Charles V Before St. Just, From the German 
(Poems), P. 336. 
A French Opera Ball, Pp. 339 to 342. 
Editor’s Easy Talk, Pp. 353 to 367. 
To Readers and Correspondents, Pp. 368, 369. 
Literary Notices, Pp. 369 to 370. 
Our Curiosities, Pp. 372 to 374. 
May. Editor’s Easy Talk, Pp. 449 to 462. 
On Page 458 occurs: 
Hans Breitmann’s Barty. 
Fuer Graham’s Monatsheft. 
Bei Tschuperti. 
(The poem was set as prose, the first stanza run- 
ning: 
Hans Breitmann give a barty—dey had biano blayin—I felld in 
lofe mit a Merican frau. Her name vas Matilda Yane. She hat 


haar as proun as a pretzel bun, de eyes were himmel blue and ven 
she looket into mine, dey shplit mine heart in two. 


There were six stanzas or paragraphs in all. 
Our Curiosities, Pp. 462 to 464. 

Literary Notices, Pp. 467 to 468. 
To Readers and Correspondents, Pp. 468 to 469. 


I also became editor of Graham’s Magazine, which I filled reck- 
lessly with all or any kind of literary matter as I best could, little 
or nothing being allowed for contributions. However, I raised the 
circulation from almost nothing to 17,000. For this I received fifty 
dollars (£10) per month. When I finally left it, the proprietors 
were eighteen months in arrears due, and tried to evade payment, 
though I had specified a regular settlement every month. Finally 
they agreed to pay me in monthly instalments of fifty dollars each, 


and fulfilled the engagement. 
Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIR OF THOMAS GILPIN. 
(Found among the papers of Thomas Gilpin, Jr.) 


The subject of the present Memoir was descended 
from an ancient family still existing & extensively con- 
nected in the counties of Cumberland & Westmoreland 
in England. It was of Norman origin & bore the name 
of De Gaylpyn from an estate in Normandy, which 
name it retained till the time of Edward 6". The first 
mention of it is in the reign of King John Anno 1206 
when it obtained the grant of Kentmere, a manor 
seated upon the head a Mere or Lake of the river Kent 
in Westmoreland near the borders of Cumberland; 
with this Manor it obtained also the family arms—a 
Boar on a field Or—& it afterward added the adjoining 
Manor of Illwithwaite. 

At Kentmere eleven sucefsive generations are 
known to have resided, till the estate was lost in the 
civil wars and the family was restored at Scaleby 
Castle in Cumberland. In the reign of Henry 8". Mary 
& Elizabeth lived Bernard Gilpin, stiled the Apostle 
of the North and George Gilpin Minister for Queen 
Elizabeth to the Hague These were the second & fourth 
sons of Edwyn Gilpin of Kentmere but neither of them 
had children—William however their eldest brother 
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had several—of whom the second son was Martin who 
had Thomas Gilpin of Mill Hill near Caton in Lan- 
cashire and he had Thomas Gilpin of Worborough near 
Oxford—This Thomas was an officer in the civil wars 
and with Thomas West who had married his sister 
fought as Colonel & Major in the battle of Worcester— 
after which they turned quakers and it is said built 
the meeting house at Dorchester also near Oxford— 
This Thomas Gilpin had three sons—Thomas—Isaac 
and Joseph—the last of whom married Alice Glover 
of Ichrenswell near Southhampton in 1691 and with 
his Cousin John West came to Pennsylvania, bringing 
with him a daughter, Hannah—a son, Samuel and a 
daughter Rachel born on the pafsage—It is said that 
on the marriage of Joseph Gilpin the Uncle of his wife 
presented her with two warrants for lands obtained 
from William Penn from which were procured two 
tracts near Birmingham Meeting house in Chester 
county Pennsylvania one of which is still owned by 
Isaac Gilpin and the other was sold from the family 
within a few years past on the death of Gideon Gilpin. 
This land was the original residence of the family 
and the Cave is still existing in which they pafsed the 
first winter—Joseph Gilpin had a numerous family & 
lived to see fifteen of his children married—Samuel his 
eldest son married Jane Parker of Philadelphia, and 
settled at Gilpin’s bridge on the North East in Cecil 
county Maryland, where he had four sons and two 
daughters—of these Joseph the eldest settled at Elkton 
and was distinguished in public life both before & after 
the Revolution—Thomas was the second son—Samuel 
retained the family estate at Gilpin’s bridge and was 
a Major in the Revolutionary Army—George settled 
near Alexandria in Virginia and was Colonel of a regi- 
ment with which he accompanied Gen’] Washington to 
Boston on his first taking the command of the Army 
Mary married Colonel George Grist of Baltimore 
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and Rachel married George Evans Esq’. of Chester 
County Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Gilpin the object of this Memoir was born on 
the 18 day of March 1727—At that time the very re- 
cent settlement of America presented very slender 
means of education, especially in the country where 
the chief mode of obtaining it was from settlers who 
kept small schools or persons coming out who were 
purchased as servants in families—the best education 
they could give seldom amounted to more than reading 
and writing English and the common Rules of Arith- 
metic—Such an education Thomas Gilpin received, but 
he soon evinced a strong inclination for the Mathe- 
matics which he taught himself whilst a youth so as to 
become in after life an excellent practical navigator & 
surveyor; his studies he also extended to several 
branches of literature particularly natural history and 
natural philosophy which he afterwards successfully 
cultivated— 

On his coming of age his father gave him for an 
outset in life a tract of land on the river Susquehanna, 
but this he never settled & sold it a few years after- 
wards. 

The sweetnefs of his temper & enterprizing disposi- 
tion early attracted the regard of his Uncle Thomas 
Gilpin, a gentleman of fortune, one of the earliest 
settlers of the town of Wilmington where he resided, 
who told his brother Samuel that he might take care of 
the rest of his children but that he should provide for 
his son Thomas, having no children of his own; and 
this he accomplished by his afsistance thro’ life & mak- 
ing his nephew his principal heir. 

This Uncle afsociated Thomas Gilpin in several 
purchases & improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Wilmington, among the rest the embankment of Cherry 
Island Marsh, but his principal object was to engage 
him in the improvement of the estate on Brandywine 
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where the Paper Mills are now erected—this the Uncle 
had purchased so early as the year 1745 and built on it a 
corn mill which was the second on that part of Brandy- 
wine but the genius of the nephew had early led him 
to form a plan for going abroad and to visit the country 
of his family from which they had so recently sprung; 
Accordingly he set out upon this expedition with his 
Uncles consent and afsistance. 

Mr. Gilpin was at this time in his twenty-fifth year 
and the particulars of his journeys in England are re- 
corded in a very accurate journal. The object of it was 
general & particularly mercantile information & it 
seems to have been conducted with great neatnefs and 
economy. He embarked at Wilmington on the 27" 
Dee. 1752 in the brig Capt. Amos Jones for 
Dublin, where he arrived after a stormy pafsage on 
the 20". Jan”. 1753. Here he remained upwards of two 
months and formed many respectable acquaintance 
among whom he mentions two gentlemen of the name 
of Clibborn, a Mr. Sandwith and others; on the 24” 
March he embarked for Whitehaven and landed there 
the following day. Here he found several of the Cum- 
berland branch of his family by whom he was received 
with great kindnefs. A M™. Gilpin whom I saw at Car- 
lisle in 1795, then in her 90" year, remembered him & 
spoke of him as a young man of very amiable deport- 
ment; he seems also to have been recognised as a rela- 
tion by a family of the name of Eccleston While at 
Whitehaven he paid great attention to the colliaries of 
Sir James Lowther and speaks of a steam engine as 
one of extraordinary powers, perhaps one of the great- 
est of the day—From Whitehaven he went with one 
of the M". Ecclestons to Aglionbury near Carlisle; here 
it seems he was received by another of the Ecclestons 
and saw several of his family in that neighbourhood 
when he returned to Whitehaven & pafsing by Cocher- 
moluth traversed the whole extent of the Lakes & 
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Mountains of Cumberland & Westmoreland to Kendal. 
It was now the commencement of the spring and this 
country yet bore much of the appearance of winter; 
he remarks that the higher mountains Skiddaw & Hel- 
vellyn were still covered with snow and he frequently 
saw heavy clouds rolling beneath him—From Kendal 
he passed by Milnthorpe to Lancaster and remarks the 
rugged limestone rocks of that country—At Lancaster 
he had several friends with whom he remained several 
days and then pafsed to Liverpool where he found 
many more & a wide field for his curiosity. Pafsing 
from thence he went by Coalbrooke Dale and the vale 
of the Severn to Oxford, Dorchester and Reading Here 
he found himself in the immediate seat of his family 
and at Reading found many relations who treated him 
with great kindnefs; from thence he went to London 
where he found many friends & remained some time, 
when returning to Whitehaven he embarked and re- 
turned home. 

Soon after his return Mr. Gilpin purchased the es- 
tate at the Head of Chester Kent C°. Maryland—this 
at first consisted of about 300 acres, part of a tract 
called London Bridge but by succefsive purchases he 
extended it to upwards of 1000 acres & patented a part 
of it anew under the name of Gilpinton. At that time 
the whole seems to have been unimproved; but em- 
bracing the confluence of the two branches of Chester 
river at the head of the Navigation and main road thro’ 
the Peninsula and from Chester town into Delaware 
it offered very eligible advantages for founding a town 
and forming a scene of improvement. These accord- 
ingly Mr. Gilpin began by building a mill; store house 
and dwelling house and soon after a tavern tan yard 
and other improvements which invited other settlers 
and has at length produced the town of Millington. 
For a number of years M’. Gilpin lived a happy life & 
very much improved his fortune at this place. In this 
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immediate vicinity of the Head of Chester there were 
not many settlers of distinction at that time tho’ there 
were two of importance whose lands adjoined him— 
viz, M’. Dennis Delany whose large Manor adjoined 
him on the North and James Tilghman, father of the 
late William Tilghman Chief Justice of Penn*. The 
adjoining counties however of Cecil Kent & Queen 
Anns were thickly studded with some of the best gentry 
in America, and Annapolis formed during the winter 
a little court under the proprietary government of Lord 
Baltimore, which presented a rich afsemblage of the 
Maryland planters—With these M’. Gilpin was exten- 
sively acquainted and his letters mention numbers of 
them as his intimate friends, particularly Col. Tasker, 
Mr. Ogle, Lloyd, Johnson, and Jennings who filled im- 
portant offices in the Province— 

The course of his businefs however drew M”. Gilpin 
much to Philadelphia, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the family of M’. Joshua Fisher which led to his 
marriage with Lydia his second daughter. Upon this 
marriage which took place in 1764 Mr. Gilpin agreed 
to settle in Philadelphia, which he actually accom- 
plished sometime before the marriage took place and 
thenceforth made it his principal residence—His estate 
in Maryland however still claimed a considerable por- 
tion of his time and the death of his Uncle Thomas Gil- 
pin who left him considerable estates at Wilmington 
formed an additional claim upon his attention: his time 
therefore became very much divided between the three 
places. 

Having thus settled in life and acquired an easy for- 
tune M’. Gilpin devoted a part of his time to what had 
always been an object of real enjoyment to him his 
improvement in the pursuits of philosophy and public 
institutions. At that time men of deep erudition existed 
not in the British Provinces, for even the profefsional 
men in law, physic and divinity were like other men of 
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businefs compelled to use their pursuits for their liv- 
ing, but the example of D". Franklin who had now re- 
sided many years in Philadelphia had stimulated many 
men in the respectable walks of life to attain like him- 
self considerable distinction in science, and he had 
actually formed around him an extensive group who 
filled the stations of public life & set on foot many plans 
of improvement. With these M’. Gilpin became early 
acquainted and particularly with D*. Franklin, with 
whom he maintained a correspondence which will be 
hereafter noticed—Two clubs or societies for collecting 
books had been formed which gave rise in 1731 to 
the Philadelphia Library and two Societies for the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge which eventuated in the 
American Philosophical Society formed in 1769 under 
the immediate auspices of D*. Franklin, of both of 
which Mr Gilpin was among the first members and be- 
gan his part in supplying them and particularly the 
last with useful papers in which the interests of the 
country in which he had formerly resided was not for- 
gotten, especially as it then formed one of the most 
valuable sources of the trade of Philadelphia. 

About the year 1762 the Eastern Shore of Maryland , 
and Delaware formed the finest wheat district in the 
British Provinces; but it then became all at once so 
deplorably ravaged by the Wheat Fly as to threaten 
almost the lofs of its cultivation; to this insect Mr. Gil- 
pin devoted his attention to trace its history and nat- 
ural character and to discover a remedy for its evils. 
In its history it was found to originate in some wheat 
imported into Carolina from the western provinces of 
France where it had committed such ravages especially 
in the province Anguemaer as to occasion a deputation 
of the Academy of Paris to M. du Homel and Tillet to 
investigate: In its natural history it was found to con- 
sist of an egg which concealed in the stalk during the 
winter produced a fly in the spring which impregnated 
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the growing crop—after many experiments on the sub- 
ject Mr. Gilpin advised as a remedy to thrash out the 
grain early in the autumn to burn or bury the straw 
& to pack the grain itself in close vefsels or granaries 
so as to destroy the egg & cut off the communication 
with the ensuing crop—It was found however that the 
ravages of this insect were much confined to the soil 
and climate of the south, that it did not extend beyond 
the 40 degree of latitude and even within those limits 
not to rocky or hard soils; The papers of Mr. Gilpin 
on this subject were addrefsed to the Legislature of 
Maryland, to printed handbills for the instruction of 
the farmers and lastly as the insect and its ravages 
continued for many years to papers adrefsed to the 
Philosophical Society. The result of this insect was 
that either from the remedies used or from some nat- 
ural cause it at length very much disappeared and been 
supplanted by other depredators. 

The next object of his attention was to set on foot 
a navigable canal from the waters of Delaware to 
Chesapeake. From the earliest discovery of the 
country the near approach of the heads of the streams 
on each side which left pafses of only ten to fifteen 
miles between them had created attention and it is said 
that Capt Smith in exploring the head of the Chesa- 
peake Bay in 1608 discovered from Gray’s hill which 
overhangs Elkton the river Delaware & Bite of New- 
castle which he took for its immediate mouth or en- 
trance to the ocean: But loch navigation tho’ it had 
existed in Italy France and Holland was totally un- 
attended to by the English so that except a few trifling 
attempts at improving river navigation on the Medway 
& Sankey there existed no canal until that of the Duke 
of Bridgewater—This was begun in 1757, but the sub- 
ject was talked of some years before and it is probable 
whilst Mr. Gilpin was in England—It was however 
sufficiently public a few years afterwards and no doubt 
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drew attention to practicable pafses. It was a great 
pecuniary object to Mr. Gilpin to open that from the 
Head of Chester to Duck Creek and accordingly he 
began the survey of it first himself personally and 
afterwards with the afsistance of one or two Gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. Of these surveys eight or nine 
maps sections and estimates, drawn by himself, are 
existing: the result was that a canal could be formed 
with the utmost ease about 13 miles in length from one 
navigable water to the other thro’ a country of easy 
digging and little elevation and abundantly supplied 
with water at an expence of about 90.000 dollars. 

The subject having excited attention at other pafses 
Mr. Gilpin with the afsistance of Mr. Cantwell and 
Mr. Rumsey two landholders of the neighbourhood, 
surveyed the pafses from the safsafras & the Bohemia 
to the Appoquinimink—This was a shorter distance but 
the ground was more elevated but it was estimated 
that a canal of not more than ten miles could be formed 
at an expence of not more than 100.000 dollars—He 
then surveyed a third pafs from Back Creek to St. 
Georges and another from the same point to the Red 
Lion Creek—These were very much over the same 
ground as the Canal since executed, but the ground was 
here again higher, tho’ the Canal was found to be quite 
practicable at the distance of 12 or 14 miles and at 
the same expense—about $100.000—a fourth route was 
then surveyed acrofs the most accustomed pafs of the 
Peninsula for land carriage that is from the landing 
on Elk river to Christiana bridge a distance of about 
12 Miles and found quite practicable at about the same 
expense—In this survey Mr. Gilpin was afsisted by his 
brother Joseph and several gentlemen of Wilmington 
and Elkton. 

The ascertaining that a navigable canal might thus 
be formed acrofs the Peninsula at four important . 
points excited no small interest and left it only to be 
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decided which was the most practicable—There were 
however other difficulties at the moment; the under- 
taking was new and there was no apparent mode by 
which the funds could be supplied. It became therefore 
the object of discufsion for several years and at length 
was brought by Mr. Gilpin before the American Phil- 
osophical Society which had become the great resort 
for designs of useful improvement 

A subscription being formed by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia for the expenses of a re-survey one of the first 
acts of the Society upon its organization was to appoint 
a committee of nine members among whom was Mr. Gil- 
pin to effect it: accordingly this committee attended 
to the businefs in the winter of 1769—1770 when it 
formed an opinion that the Canal from the Head of 
Chester to Duck Creek was too far down the Peninsula 
—that from Bohemia to Appoquinimink too expensive 
—those from Long Creek and Broad Creek branches of 
Back Creek both very practicable as also was that from 
Christiana bridge to Elk which was resurveyed by Mr. 
Gilpin and his field book is still existing. By this time 
however the attention of the citizens of Phil*. had be- 
come awakened to other routes to the capital particu- 
larly from the river Susquehanna and after the survey _ 
of the Canal M”*. Gilpin with some other members pro- 
ceeded to trace a route for a road from Christiana 
bridge to Peach bottom above the Black-friars falls 
to which the upper navigation was deemed safe, this 
road was deemed highly practicable its length 32 Miles 
and an expense of $ with this closed the labors 
of the committee of which a report was made in May 
1770—printed in the 1* vol. of the Society’s Trans- 
actions; subsequently however a road was traced from 
the same point at Peach bottom direct to Phil? another 
from Wright’s ferry and a third from Harris’s ferry 
to Reading—these were the works of other citizens but 
still later a canal was traced from the Susquehanna 
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below the Conewingo falls to Phil*.; which was done 
by Mr. Rittenhouse, Mr. Gilpin and Mr. Samuel Reves 
and a map of the whole country was made for the so- 
ciety and published with the report the original of 
which is among M’. Gilpin’s papers—hbesides these the 
subject was discufsed in many publications of the day 
and it is probable that the work would have been taken 
up but for the public troubles and revolutionary war 
which soon ensued. | 

In the year 1766 there occurred the periodical visit 
of the American Locust which was investigated by Mr. 
Gilpin and a paper accompanied by specimens pre- 
served in spirits was presented to the Society; the 
result of this was that the decided period of this in- 
sect’s appearance was 17 years, which was proved by 
its last appearance in 1749, that it was quite different 
from the annual locust of the country, being much 
smaller, singing differently & about 5000 times greater 
in number: its first appearance was in the middle of 
April when it came out of the ground in such numbers 
as to perforate it in many places like an honey comb: 
its form was that of a large bug which in the course 
of a few days became a large fly which began to sing & 
continued almost without intermifsion during the life 
& even after many of their hind parts had dried or 
fallen off—the males were furnished with a tube or 
bladder under each wing—the females with a hard 
sharp & finely polished lance under the hind part of 
their trunk, with which they made incisions into the 
limbs & boughs of trees, shrubs or bushes almost with- 
out distinction, in which they inserted their eggs in 
immense quantities resembling those of a house fly; 
soon after which both male and female died or were 
devoured, being the prey of beasts, birds & other in- 
sects—tho’ from the beginning they seemed to take no 
food themselves and about the middle of May disap- 
peared after which in about six weeks their eggs pro- 
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duced a small green bug which fell on the ground and 
soon made its way into it after which it was found in 
digging wells & other excavations to the depth of 15 
feet. It is necefsary however in order to fully under- 
stand the subject to consult the papers furnished on 
the occasion. 

Several other objects of Natural History claimed the 
attention of M’. Gilpin about this time the following of 
which are remembered 

First—The Garr-fish—Esox Ofsius of Linnaus a 
species of pike which frequents the waters of the Chesa- 
peake 

The Clupea Encrasicolus—or Anchovy which is also 
found in that bay 

The extensive strata of Fofsil shells which is found 
both on the eastern and western shores of the bay par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Choptank and Upper 
Marlborough 

The charred wood or coal which is found at certain 
depths in great quantities in the Peninsula. 

On all these subjects papers are known to have been 
prepared by Mr’. Gilpin and specimens to accompany 
them but the papers have been in a great degree lost 
and mislaid. 

These peaceful studies of the country became how- 
ever interrupted by the political feeling which the con- 
duct of England engendered; it is extremely well 
known that during the war with France which was 
ended by the peace of 1763 the vigor and increasing 
wealth of the Colonies had become conspicuous and for 
the first time perhaps made a serious imprefsion upon 
Great Britain and led to measures at once to command 
the one and obtain a revenue from the other. The first 
of these measures was to send over troops which were 
stationed in regular garrisons or barracks one of which 
for 1000 men was erected in the Northern Liberties of 
Phil*.; these troops were to be supported by taxes 
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raised by Great Britain and paid by the Colonies 
among which was the celebrated Stamp Act pafsed in 
1765 but universally opposed by the Colonies and re- 
pealed the following year but succeeded by other taxes. 
The ferment which these occasioned led to the First 
Congrefs at New Yorkin 1767—to many resolutions and 
innumerable publications maintaining the rights of the 
Colonies and disputing the power of Great Britain to 
tax them—Among the writers on this occasion M’. Gil- 
pin distinguished himself by several publications and 
by an animated public conduct in favor of the rights 
of his country. It is well known that the difsentions 
begun upon this occasion, though allayed by partial 
concefsions never subsided until they burst into flame 
& produced the Revolutionary war. From the period 
of 1765 therefore the country may be considered as 
affected by feelings which more or lefs disturbed its 
tranquillity tho’ it did not prevent the increase of its 
prosperity & useful institutions. , 
In the year 1768 Mr. Gilpin presented to the Philo- 
sophical Society the efsay & model of an hydraulic 
machine by which one crank worked by horizontal 
wings was applied to three pumps or cylinders to 
raise water. The efsay on this machine is published 
in the first vol. of the Society’s Transactions, but the 
machine itself appeared so much more applicable to 
the mines & other works of Europe than to any then 
existing in the Provinces that M*. Gilpin sent it to D’. 
Franklin with whom it produced the following letters 
& extracts of letters in which politics, improvements 
and inventions became soon blended together: the first 
item of this correspondence is the extract of a letter 
from M". Gilpin to the Doctor dated Jan’. 29" 1769 
‘“‘The sentiments of our Sovereign and disposition 
of Parliament received by the last advices affect the 
people here with great surprize & increasing suspicion 
—I hope & trust they will not determine in a desperate 
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opposition, but be firmly & coolly met as an arbitrary 
advance; they will however occasion great alarm; de- 
mands made without consultation or even our knowing 
the object of them can only be considered in a desperate 
light; I wish sincerely ministerial wisdom may present 
some more favorable measures, otherwise both our 
trade & affections will be lost; we are denied the right 
of complaining, it is even looked upon as idle & con- 
temptuous in us to do so—the debts & expences of Eing- 
land are certainly very great, but who are the creditors 
& who the debtors, who the burthened & who impose 
the burthens?—will not the expensive & lucrative plan 
of the nation itself bear correction & ought it not to be 
attempted before the weight is imposed upon us?”’ 
2.—‘‘ Feb’. 6". 1769—Our last advices of ministerial & 
parliamentary measures has revived the motion of a 
non-importation of manufactures from Great Britain; 
for myself I should have rather preferred to confine it 
to particular articles suited to the convenience of each 
colony which would have sufficiently established the 
principles we acted upon & proclaimed the exigency 
we complain of but such is the alarm the attempt to 
abridge our liberties has given that nothing can arrest 
it. Laws without representation are rejected & held 
in abhorrence, in every shape they are presented: a 
fair representation of the colonies with an influence 
according to their magnitude & pecuniary requisitions 
made of them seem at this time to be considered as 
vague & idle attempts foreign to our rights & abilities, 
but should some reasonable measures be proposed & 
the choice in some degree left to ourselves there is no 
doubt we should act correctly.’’ 


3. Same date—‘This day a non importation resolu- 
tion has been adopted & it now seems that nothing will 
ever open the connection again but an exemption from 
the burthens attempted to be laid on us unlefs they are 
done by those whom we may chuse’’ 
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4. Doct’. Benj. Franklin, Philadelphia May 16. 1769. 
Worthy Friend 

By the brig Ketly Capt. Osborne I have sent you the 
model of a machine the result of a thought occurring 
to me some time ago which I have realised in the pres- 
ent form. It is that of an horizontal windmill applied 
to three pumps—this application as one of the most 
useful for raising water from lands, draining mines 
or pumping ships in distrefs at sea; but if the first 
movement be found effective it may be applied to all 
the various uses of other windmills, without the in- 
convenience of turning the house or frame to the wind 
—I could mention some further objects that have oc- 
curred to me on the subject but I daresay they will 
present themselves to you; when you have examined 
the model if you think the invention of sufficient im- 
portance I would thank you to have it shewn to the 
Society of Arts or made public in any way you may 
think it merits—the necessity of regulating & stopping 
the motion of the mill will no doubt occur to you; that 
part of it I have omitted at present from want of time, 
but it is very easy, nearly as much so as that of stop- 
ping a water mill & I shall have it fixed to another 
model I am preparing for the Philosophical Society 
here. Your sentiments on this invention at a leisure 
moment will be very gratifying & esteemed a particu- 
lar favor 

by your friend Thomas Gilpin. 

P.S. I have an idea that this machine with some altera- 
tions would answer well in a current of water. 


5. Sir London July 10”. 1769. 

I received your favor per Capt. Osborne with the 
model of your machine for raising water. The manner 
in which you have applied a single crank for the work- 
ing of three pumps wherein the whole force is applied 
to each & yet in such quick succefsion that there is no 
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lofs of time appears to me so extremely ingenious that 
I have scarce ever seen a new invention that gave me 
greater pleasure; and I am persuaded with you that it 
may be of great use in draining mines, quarries & I 
intend to exhibit it to the Society of Arts when they 
meet in November next & believe it will meet with their 
approbation. 
Iam Sir 
your most obt, hbl Serv*. 
B. Franklin. 


6. D' B. Franklin Philadelphia Oct’ 10" 1769 
Worthy Friend 

By Capt. Falconer I had the pleasure of receiving 
your favor of 10" July. Your approbation & intention 
of exhibiting my machine to the Society of Arts gives 
me great pleasure & claims my sincere thanks & I hope 
it will meet with improvement & become beneficial to 
the public—What I am now going to add fills me with 
doubt whether or not it may not prove more zealous 
than useful while your time is so much occupied with 
other objects; but as my intention is to promote public 
benefit I shall communicate the outlines of the proceed- 
ings of the committee appointed to view the ground & 
investigate the probability of a Canal between the tide 
waters of the Chesapeake & Delaware Bays’’ Here 
follows a brief description of the surveys of the three 
or four routes nearly in the words already given to 
which is added the surveys & remarks upon the navi- 
gation of Susquehanna which give more interesting 
details of that river & shew what was done & thought 
upon the subject at that infant period; these therefore 
seem to require more notice & they are as follows they 
are also preceded & combined with some remarks on 
the sentiments of the people of Maryland at that time 
on both parts of the project. 

It is said that the inhabitants of Maryland will be 
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averse to this Canal as it may lefsen the profits of the 
carriage & prevent the growth of the small towns at 
the head of the tide waters, but in this I apprehend 
they are mistaken for it is evident that their present 
trade is divided amongst so many small ports that it 
is rendered weak for want of great leading markets— 
the inhabitants of their back country are now compelled 
to resort to Philadelphia at great expence but if this 
Canal was open boats would ply acrofs & afford the 
option of markets on either Bay which would attract 
all produce to the head of the Chesapeake & of course 
into Maryland itself where its own ports would have 
the first offer; but in all events the object of both mar- 
kets would attract produce to that quarter instead of 
going round by sea as a great part of it certainly now 
does; thus the western trade & that of the various 
waters of the Chesapeake would be drawn to one great 
centre & the town formed for the sale of their own 
produce not only by the easy navigation of the Chesa- 
peake but by the ease also with which it might be car- 
ried to Philadelphia and I think this undoubted market 
which would be opened for the landed or agricultural 
interest would obtain a great preference over that of 
being confined to the ports of their own Bay & would 
ensure their afsent to the canal. 

As the Susquehanna also has of late been found 
navigable for boats of 4 or 5 tons nearly to its sources 
which extend over a great part of Pennsylvania and 
that navigation may doubtlefs be improved a canal so 
near its mouth would undoubtedly have the effect of 
drawing the produce of Pennsylvania to that quarter 
since it would there have the advantage of the double 
market and go on to Philadelphia at a saving of 50 per 
cent on the present carriage even from Lancaster; the 
same saving would occur also on the route for goods 
backward, as they might be sent from Philadelphia to 
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the Chesapeake & forwarded from thence to the west- 
ward at a considerable diminution of expence. 

A great deal might be added on the subject of this 
eanal but I know of no one who can see or appreciate 
its advantages better than D'. Franklin to whom I sub- 
mit them & remain most sincerely 

his friend 
Thomas Gilpin— 

P. S. Barnet who has a Furnace & Forge on a branch 
of the Susquehanna has in the driest part of this sum- 
mer when the water was remarkably low gone with his 
boats backward & forward from his works down the 
Susquehanna to the tide and intends as I am informed 
to pursue the navigation—this circumstance still fur- 
ther magnifies the importance of the navigation of the 
Susquehanna & the necefsity of the Canal 


7. Doctor Franklin to M’. Gilpin—Extract— 
Dear Sir London March 18" 1770. 

‘‘T received your favor by the hands of M*. Abel 
James. An accident happened to it in the chest by the 
breaking of a bottle of liquid which obliterated part of 
it—I see however that it contains some good remarks 
on the advantages of canal navigation in our country 
to which I heartily wish succefs: what you tell me of 
the practicability of navigating down the Susquehanna 
pleases me extremely as hitherto I had understood it 
to be impossible. 

I wrote to you last summer that I proposed to shew 
your machine to the Society of Arts, since their meet- 
ing I have till now been otherwise too busy to attend 
to such things but I lately packed it in its box & sent 
it to their store and am next week to meet a Committee 
of them: many ingenious men have seen it at my house 
& were much pleased with it; what they chiefly admire 
is not the construction of the sails, but the application 
of a single crank to three separate pumps.”’ 
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The sequel of this letter which extends to seven folio 
pages goes into considerable detail of several modes 
of constructing mills & raising water which Dr. Frank- 
lin observed in the course of his travels, and a reply 
to his letter by Mr Gilpin treats the subject still more 
at length, but as it is intended to annex his letters with 
the other papers quoted in an appendix it is unnecef- 
sary to interrupt this narration further than simply to 
mention that M*. Gilpin received the thanks of the So- 
ciety of Arts as these following letters will shew 


8. Gentlemen Philadelphia Sep’. 28" 1770. 

I had the honor to receive your favor by your Secre- 
tary M'. Samuel Moore about two months past wherein 
you are pleased to expref your approbation of my im- 
proved hydraulic windmill which I am in hopes will be 
still further improved and turned to some useful pur- 
poses: give me leave to afsure you that I am far from 
being so confident of my abilities as to be a creditor 
against the world for very important discoveries; but 
when I consider how much improvements have ad- 
vanced step by step & how much is due to those who 
have made them before us I consider it the duty of 
every one to whom they occur to give his afsistance 
upon the subject, and that to foster & encourage these 
is the object of your Institution. 

The remainder of this letter is devoted to the com- 
munication of a paper upon another subject, viz. the 
natural history of the migration of Herrings, but as 
this will shortly be mentioned among the communica- 
tions to the American Philosophical Society we shall 
refer to that notice of it as its first introduction— In 
the meantime another subject is mentioned to Doc. 
Franklin as occupying the attention of the citizens of 
Philadelphia among whom M’ Gilpin had engaged in it. 

‘‘The silk businefs is in a fair way and I am con- 
vinced will be of consequence if attended to—there are 
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also numbers of minor manufactures which would suc- 
ceed if parliament would but lay on a few more duties, 
or as I may say bounties here, for such is the effect of 
their duties; it is nothing but the easy terms upon 
which we obtain all sorts of manufactures from abroad 
and the more free & relaxed life it affords that hinders 
our manufacturers from starting up & making a rapid 
progrefs—I should be glad to see the unanimity of the 
two countries restored & Great Britain succeed in her 
manufactures as we in ours & in our agriculture but no 
restrictions; at a meeting of the merchants here last 
night it was agreed to give notice to the other provinces 
of an intention to make some alterations in our own 
non-importation agreement so as to admit the impor- 
tation of some articles which we cannot at present do 
without, and increase the restrictions upon others in 
order that it may not be said we cannot hold out until 
a change of ministry or policy takes place.”’’ 

There is no question that the differences which the 
conduct of Great Britain had occasioned & particularly 
the non-importation act had set on foot many manu- 
factures & a very general disposition in the country to 
supply itself with those for which it had the materials 
and retrench the use of others. The silk businefs which 
has been mentiond was taken up with great spirit & 
societies formed in the cities, mulberry trees planted 
in the country, raw silk raised to very considerable 
extent in private families & the French or Italians set 
to manufacturing it. Many old citizens can still re- 
member the establishment for this purpose in 7 
street (where the Mint now stands) in Phil*. & many 
silk gowns, handkerchiefs & other useful articles which 
were produced. 

Among other articles the manufacture of china ware 
was undertaken to very considerable extent—a large 
establishment of wooden buildings was erected for this 
purpose in Federal Street not far from the present 
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Navy yard; the clay for the purpose was obtained from 
the banks of the Delaware between Newcastle & Wil- 
mington and it was mixed with calcined bones; the 
whole was under the direction of a Swifs or French 
Artist and a number of beautiful articles particularly 
of tea ware well shaped & painted were in use among 
the best families in America. It is to be noted that the 
manufactures of china were now very rare in England 
& it is a curious fact that acting partner of Mr. 
Wedgewood of Etreria many years afterwards told the 
writer of this article that he was first employed in this 
infant establishment at Philadelphia which was more 
of French than English origin. 

But politics had taken such deep hold of the minds 
of the Colonists that they mingled with every pursuit 
& formed the part or the whole of every letter that was 
written abroad. A very few days after the foregoing 
it was succeeded by one still entering more fully into 
the subject. D*. Franklin had originally gone to Eng- 
land as an agent for the colony of Penn®. alone, but his 
very active & patriotic spirit had made him the agent 
of the public spirit of the whole; in this situation his 
time was ardently occupied in representations of the 
state of the Colonies, encouraging their friends & de- 
claiming against the measures of the government and 
it seemed to have been particularly his object to draw 
from his friends at home that information & those 
sentiments which might justify & support his conduct 
while necefsity compelled him to pursue a very guarded 
course himself. There is no question but he was emi- 
nently supported by the intelligence his friends con- 
veyed him and the letters & documents sent to him & 
which may be traced among the respectable families of 
the country would form a voluminous history of its 
sentiments if they were now to be obtained; these let- 
ters therefore of M‘. Gilpins may be considered only 
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as a small specimen of what at the time was very abun- 
dant 


9 Esteemed Friend May 17" 1770 

By letters received here yesterday by Falconer, 
Sparks and Friend the inclination of altering the non 
importation agreement is discouraged tho I still think 
some regulations will be made on the 5” of June and 
if wisely done I believe it will be for the best for then 
it may be confidently expected that the colonies will 
abide by the measures they have adopted and do with- 
out one half the manufactures of Great Britain the 
consequence of which will be that considerable capital 
employed in trade will be converted to manufactures 
of our own as indeed has been the case already in many 
instances and when once these are established they will 
not be easily destroyed but will daily decrease the de- 
mand for foreign articles, invite the artists of England 
to settle among us and confirm the self-dependance and 
prosperity of the colonies. 

Certain it is that by the adoption of a wise and pa- 
ternal conduct towards us Great Britain may eminently 
accelerate her own prosperity and unite it with those 
of her colonies so that both may proceed in a happy 
union she as the affectionate parent and we as dutiful 
children :—that there are many intemperate persons 
on both sides there is no question and it is undeniable 
that there are some here who would prefer offensive 
measures; altho’ it seems to me that every law imposed 
upon us by Great Britain may be rendered nugatory 
and the repeal of it compelled by firm defensive conduct 
without distrefsing ourselves or losing our valuable 
trade and in this too we should not weaken the cause 
by giving grounds to believe that we are actuated by 
ambition or revenge or afford our enemies an oppor- 
tunity to triumph in our adopting measures so high 
that we might be compelled to rescind or be beaten from 
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them and especially from our non importation agree- 
ment. 
I remain respectfully 
Thy sincere friend 
T. Gilpin. 

This letter refers to the further proceedings of the 
colonists in June, no doubt referring to what might be 
done by the British Parliament during its sefsion then 
existing and accordingly on the 12" April the duties 
were repealed, that is the duties on glafs, paper & 
painters colors: these were all that had been imposed 
in 1767 except one of 3° per pound on tea which was 
continued to keep up the claim of sovereignty & right 
of taxation & this robbed the measure of all its 
graciousnefs as it still kept up the principle of the 
measure which was the bone of contention more than 
the amount of duty: what occurred therefore upon this 
state of the businefs will be seen by the following ex- 
tracts. 


10. June 1* 1770— 
Since the repeal was announced and the public senti- 
ment respecting it had time to mature itself the par- 
tiality in repealing the several other duties and leav- 
ing that on Tea seems to be considered as the effect of 
weaknefs in the ministry and an act of ill grace which 
can answer no end except to confirm the jealousy of 
their principles and the opinion of their weaknefs and 
ill intentions: the measure will drive the Americans 
into manufactures and frugality, a repugnance to for- 
eign articles and to independence if the minister was 
hired to hasten these measures he could do it by no 
means so effectually as by these he has adopted and in 
contending for a battle of form he will lose every thing 
of substance: indespite of the pretended right and laws 
they have founded on it, we save more by it in one year 
than the ministry could collect in three: we save in 
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luxury and the gratification of our desires for which 
we paid a large tax to England without complaint—at 
present the exchange with England is extremely re- 
duced, produce at a very reasonable price, and the 
country free from luxury; in this situation it must 
grow rich and tho’ a few individuals will suffer there 
is not the least disposition to give up the non-importa- 
tion agreement—some would have been glad if a few 
more articles of general necefsity had been permitted 
as has been done in Maryland, but they seem bent not 
to relax in the system which has been agreed on. 


June 8". 
As the late repeal of the acts in England more fully 
developes itself the singularity of its not taking effect 
till December next makes it appear the more as if the 
ministry had adopted a system of traps and decoys but 
they have alarmed the game and it will require con- 
siderable time if it ever is accomplished to forget the 
snares; the disposition now seems to be to adhere to 
the non-importation agreement untill all the acts are 
repealed and such repeal actually commences: the 
people will never be reunited while England shall at- 
tempt to impose any laws in the making of which they 

have no voice. 

July 19% 
Since my last New York has relaxed from the non- 
importation agreement but this and the other provinces 
stand fixed although we have an account here from a 
vefsel spoken in going to Boston that the Tea duty has 

been taken off. 

September 28% 
My late letters have given some account of the state 
of public affairs here; my last informed thee of the 
relaxation of New York from the non-importation 
agreement but that this with province with the rest 
stood firm; since then a relaxation has also taken place 
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here commencing on the 20 instant; it was carried by a 
majority of four or five to one and orders for goods 
have been sent in consequence with the exception of tea 
and the vefsels are not to sail from London before the 
15" of January; what effect this will have with you I 
cannot imagine but I think it will be worse than if a well 
digested and limited non-importation had taken place 
at first and been rigidly adhered to or rather added to; 
this however was prevented by a few obstinate individ- 
uals who overruled the general opinion and are now 
sorry for their conduct: some of them who were most 
active in the old plan are yet angry and obstinate: 
yesterday they had a town meeting and came to a reso- 
lution to adopt the Maryland plan or one similar to it 
and a Committee is going about to procure signatures 
for the purpose but they are not succefsful as they have 
proceeded so imprudently that they now feel them- 
selves entangled and defeated, and will not be able to 
form any measures which will command attention; 
those who have been suffering by their proceedings will 
in turn oppose them I am in hopes it will put an end 
to those Town meetings which have been productive 
rather of violence than of firm and temperate conduct. 


November 15* 

Politics are now rather at a low ebb: nor do I expect 
they will revive; it will take some time to restore the 
public agitation and eradicate the remembrance of what 
has pafsed: the cause of injury is yet fresh and like a 
man that has been prompted to delirium time must be 
allowed to restore quietude and heal the pain of exer- 
tions that have been made. I think the late blunderers 
here deserve thanks from your side the water as noth- 
ing could have been more effectual to weaken the meas- 
ures and destroy the unanimity which prevailed a scene 
of intemperate violence has been too much used in- 
stead of the cool unyielding firmnefs which the state of 
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affairs demanded we have had summonses by ballots, 
town meetings, hasty resolutions made and then re- 
pealed, proclamations and measures carried by clap- 
ping, stamping hifsing, hallooing &; in fact too much 
of that violence which however it denotes the public 
feeling is inimical to the adoption of those cool meas- 
ures which the state of the country and the injuries it 
was exposed to required. 

The repeal of the obnoxious taxes produced in some 
degree the subsidence of the political storm but it was 
no more than the calm of a smothered flame which was 
at work to burst forth with new violence: neither party 
had fully succeeded in their objects; the colonists had 
obtained the repeal of all taxes but one & Great Britain 
had given up all but one, but that one was to accom- 
plish its object by policy or violence: in the meantime 
the Colonies had to guard against both by their vigi- 
lance & firmnefs: they would import no tea, what came 
into the country was smuggled & England paused that 
she might be the better prepared to enforce taxation; 
in the meantime it was a happy circumstance to reflect 
on the prosecution of the arts of peace in which for the 
ensuing three years the colonies were eminently 
flourishing During this period M*. Gilpin brought for- 
ward his efsay on the migration of Herrings—this has 
been already noticed in his letter to the Society of Arts 
in London to whom one paper on the subject was ad- 
drefsed, but a more important one was presented to the 
Philosophical Society: a singular fate however at- 
tended this paper: the first volume of the Transactions 
of the Society was published before it was presented & 
before sufficient materials were formed for a second 
the revolutionary war came on during which the papers 
of the Society were much deranged or lost & the Society 
itself nearly annihilated until the year 1780 it was re- 
stored by a charter from the State of Pennsylvania & 
a second volume of transactions was published in 1786 
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containing such papers as had been preserved among 
which was this of Mr Gilpin’s published in the name of 
John Gilpin of whom no one of the name was known to 
exist—the paper or rather copies of the papers & map 
accompanying them are still existing among M’. Gilpins 
papers. 

The immense migration of Herrings on the North 
western coast of Europe had existed from the earliest 
period of human recollection and the existence of the 
Herring Fishery to great extent is known so early as 
the twelfth century; it was notorious at all times that 
the immense shoals of Herring arrived from the North- 
ern seas at the Orkneys in the month of June & on the 
North coast of Scotland their arrival is said to be fixed 
with precision on the 22™ of that month; from hence 
dividing one vast body of them pursued the eastern 
coast & German Ocean whilst another proceeded down 
the western coasts of England & Ireland filling the bays 
& rivers of both coasts during the summer months till 
in the autumn they united again at the entrance of the 
British Channel & were traced along the coast of France 
but not beyond it, but disappeared till the ensuing sum- 
mer occasioning the general opinion of naturalists that 
they were bred & came from the northern seas and at 
the southern extremity of England retired into deep 
water. On discovery of America however the same fish 
were found to begin their visits in the most southern 
part of the United States with the earliest dawn of 
spring & accompany its advance northward until they 
left it about the latter end of May or June. In Europe 
they no where entered the fresh rivers or streams or 
were observed to breed or cast their spawn but in 
America they filled every recefs of fresh water for the 
purpose. These different habitudes of the fish had oc- 
casioned a belief in Kurope that they were not the spe- 
cies of the two countries was different, but the observa- 
tions of Mr. Gilpin in early life in the Chesapeake 
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where the fish existed to an immense extent & in later 
years in Kurope convinced him they were identically 
the same Fish and that the whole history of their ap- 
pearance in the two countries might be solved by con- 
sidering them as a fish of pafsage whose migration 
might be traced through every month of the year, in 
a regular circuit beginning with the United States & 
ending with the shores of Europe and their disap- 
pearance in the autumn: upon this theory he formed 
a map of their migration elucidated by the papers re- 
ferred to, which of course it would be proper to con- 
sult for a more extended view of the subject enough 
having been said for this biographical sketch. 

As the family of Mr Gilpin came into life his atten- 
tion became devoted to the subject of education; first 
for their particular instruction & afterwards for insti- 
tutions of a more public nature—for the first purpose 
he employed or introduced in succefsion D’. John Story, 
who afterwards was employed in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and the Rev’. Archibald Kennedy a difsent- 
ing minister from Scotland; both of these were men of 
great learning whom he engaged as private tutors for 
his own children & afterwards united with them enough 
of young people to form good private schools. About 
the year 1772 however the succefs of D’. William Smith 
and the gentlemen united with him had rendered the 
College of Philadelphia a seminary of great celebrity 
& excellence & had created a desire to form initiatory 
grammar schools modelled upon the same plan in imi- 
tations of those of Europe. 

In prosecution of this scheme it struck M’. Gilpin 
that the high & healthy situation of Wilmington af- 
forded a spot admirably formed for the purpose and 
accordingly it was undertaken by an afsociation of some 
of the most respectable men of the country: among 
these were M’. Penn, M". Chew, M*. Allen, Rev*. D’. 
Peters, D’. White (the present venerable Bishop of 
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Pennsylvania) D'. Smith, M*. Gilpin & M’. Pemberton 
of Philadelphia and Mr Read, M’. McKinley, the Rev‘. 
M’. Gerelius, D.. Way & many others of Delaware— 
The first articles of association are dated 6. Nov’. 1771 
by which the advantages of the school & its position are 
set forth and the principles & form of it as a Grammar 
school designated—This was followed by an extensive 
subscription & the first school was opened under the 
Rev’. Mr Armor in the Town Hall over the lower Mar- 
ket House in Wilmington—This became immediately 
flourishing & it was soon found that greater accommo- 
dation was wanted, the result of which was that a large 
& handsome stone building was begun & erected in the 
upper part of the town; the lot for this purpose was 
given as a subscription by M’. Jonathan Dawes & the 
funds for erecting it were borrowed by M’. Gilpin & 
two other Philadelphia trustees upon their private re- 
sponsibility. On the completion of this building a very 
pathetic circular letter was written by Dr. Smith to 
invite support & encouragement for the school—this 
was dated 1** Feb” 1773 and the school soon became 
eminently flourishing—to M’. Armor was added D". 
Patterson afterwards eminent as the Provost of Phila- 
delphia College and President of the American Phil- 
osophical Society and in the course of the years 1773, 
1774 & 1775 it was distinguished by the resort of a great 
many youth of the most respectable families in Mary- 
land, Virginia & the other southern colonies & the West 
Indies. At one time it contained 150 scholars but in the 
year 1776 it became affected by the public troubles 
which convulsed every institution of the country Many 
of the elder pupils joined the army & became distin- 
guished Officers, others were drawn away by their 
friends from the threatened attacks of the British fleet 
& armies to which Wilmington was exposed; the school 
therefore was broken up, the building taken for a mili- 
tary hospital & in this situation it remained till the 
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close of the war in 1783, but it was never revived with 
its original effect and the sequel of its history does 
not shew that it regained the public spirit with which 
it was begun or that the pleasantnefs of its situation & 
the improvements of literature seemed to have invited. 

The original debt for building it was paid by the Son 
& executor of M’. Gilpin, but it was sold for other debts 
& purchased by him as his private property in which 
situation it was left to the trustees for many years for 
its original uses—other debts however were suffered 
to accumulate & tho’ there were several public dona- 
tions they never extinguished its embarrafsments: in 
1803 it received a charter from the legislature forming 
it into a College but granting no funds for its support, 
till at length it became out of repair, was sold, pulled 
down & private buildings erected upon its site. 

It is well known that in the year 1773 the English 
Government renewed their attempt to tax the colonies, 
by sending out several cargoes of teas, on which the 
obnoxious duty was to be paid—the teas were sent back 
from New York & Philadelphia but destroyed at Bos- 
ton. These acts may be considered as the declaration 
of War & immediate forerunners of the Revolution, for 
altho’ the hostilities were parried by a skirmish of civil 
regulations the battles of Lexington & Bunker’s hill 
soon brought it to a contest of arms—during the year 
1774 there were no hostile encounters the British re- 
taliated upon Boston by shutting its port & appointing 
Gen’. Gage, the military commander in chief of the 
colonies, to be the Governor. This businefs was taken 
up by the rest of the colonies who appointed provincial 
Congrefses or Committees and Delegates to the first 
general Congrefs which met at Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember—Attention was also paid to collecting military 
stores in the several provinces and a general disposi- 
tion prevailed to form volunteer corps. Still however 
the general hope prevailed that the dispute would be 
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terminated by appointing a native legislative body for 
the colonies—the prevailing sentiments however may 
be collected by the following extract of a letter of M’. 
Gilpin’s to a friend in England, D' Franklin having 
been dismifsed from his office of Post Master General 
of North America—the letter alluded to is dated the 
4" August 1774. 
‘‘nolities are again the order of the day, I expect 
‘‘you will not be fond of hearing of another non- 
‘importation agreement and especially of debts 
‘‘which has been talked of though not in this city— 
‘‘our papers will show however that we are very 
‘‘animated on the subject, on the former occasion 
‘‘T was in favor of a partial non-importation & now 
‘‘think the same measure would effect our purposes 
‘‘by depressing luxury & promoting our manufac- 
‘‘tories which would increase & form a sure basis of 
‘‘our independence, if we go farther I am afraid that 
‘‘without laws to bind us or compel an uniform con- 
‘‘formity in our measures we may attempt some- 
‘‘thing too violent to last & weaken our cause by 
‘‘repealing or rescinding it, our differences with 
‘‘Hingland arise from the want of some certain pro- 
‘‘vision in our charter for a conference on matters 
‘‘of dispute and a representation of our interests 
‘fin this situation each party ought to contribute to 
‘‘measures of mutual accommodation, but the British 
‘*parliament having adopted a most partial & dicta- 
‘‘torial plan we justly reject it and intemperate con- 
‘‘duct is the result on both sides. I hope most sin- 
‘“‘cerely there is some mode yet to be adopted by 
‘‘which our rights & privileges may be amicably ad- 
‘‘jJusted & a farther contest which seems likely to 
‘fensue may be avoided. The emigration to our 
‘‘eountry and the settlement of our western lands 
‘fare proceeding with great rapidity and a Congrefs 
‘of Delegates from each province is to assemble here 
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‘‘next month, when some very decisive measures 

‘‘are talked of”’ 

About this time M’. Gilpin brought forward the plan 
of a permanent bridge over the river Schuylkeyl at 
Philadelphia the pafsage of which had always been 
conducted at three ferries opposite to the city: for this 
purpose he obtained soundings of the river at the 
centre ferry at Market Street—the distance here acrofs 
the river was found to be 546 feet. 6 in. with a channel 
of 250 feet from 17 to 26 deep at low water gradually 
shallowing to the shore on each side but nearest to the 
eastern shore. Mr Gilpin’s idea was to reduce the 
width by abuttments on each side to 300 feet of water- 
way and acrofs that to form a chain bridge upon a very 
simple plan: the whole expence was estimated at lefs 
than $30.000. It is almost unnecefsary to say that this 
plan was never executed: the war soon difsipated the 
idea of every public improvement yet that war itself 
gave rise to another kind of bridge for pafsing the 
Schuylkeyl—It is scarcely to be doubted that the bridge 
over that river must have been contemplated for so 
promising a city as Philadelphia & it is probable that 
the necefsity for it was increased by the increase of 
communication to which the state of the country now 
gave rise. Notwithstanding the march of armies & 
military stores it was delayed for some years: on one 
occasion a french officer of distinction crofsing in the 
ferry boat on a spirited horse—the horse jumped out 
& his rider was drowned: this with other accidents 
occasioned the formation of a floating bridge instead of 
pontoons or boats: this kind of bridge, which is still 
existing at Grey’s ferry, was first erected at Market 
Street in 1779 and being imitated at the two other 
ferries served the purpose of communication till the 
erection of the present permanent bridge in 1802 or 
1803 

The early part of the year 1775 was almost uni- 
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versally occupied in forming volunteer companies: in 
the city of Philadelphia the arming was almost uni- 
versal: confidence in the English government was lost 
and the belief that an appeal to arms would ensue oc- 
casioned the laying aside almost every other occupation 
to prepare for it: committees were chosen to guard the 
general safety and others for the purposes that seemed 
to be necefsary and economical precautions, among the 
rest to encourage the manufacture of salt petre & to 
restrain the slaughter of lambs & sheep to create manu- 
factures of wool and to husband everything that enters 
the list of military stores—In the midst of all this 
bustle D". Franklin landed from England on Market 
Street wharf amidst a host of his fellow citizens to 
whom he imprefsed the fact that they had no resource 
but in their own energy and determination In April 
the battle of Lexington was fought which was no other 
than an attempt to seize the military stores which the 
people of Mafsachusetts had collected at Concord; 
various other attempts of the kind by the king’s officers 
led to similar tumults upon a smaller scale & the battle 
of Bunker’s hill gave the contest all the regularity of a 
brave military resistance. 

On the 15" of June, 1775 Congrefs appointed Gen’l. 
Washington to the regular command of the forces of 
the country collected at Boston where he formed a regu- 
lar camp to besiege that town from which he soon drove 
Genl. Gage & his forces. The army on this occasion 
was composed of the troops which were furnished by 
the several colonies; among them was a brother of Mr 
Gilpins, Col. George Gilpin of Alexandria, who from 
the beginning had joined Gen’]. Washington & marched 
with him to Boston at the head of a regiment which he 
continued to command for several years during the war. 
Another brother, Joseph Gilpin Esq’. of Elkton was a 
member of the provincial Congrefs of Maryland, and 
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a third brother Samuel Gilpin of North Hast became a 
Major in the army. 

It is unnecefsary to pursue the progrefs of the war 
further & to make that a subject of simple biography 
which properly belongs to history: it may be very 
justly remarked that politics occupied so wide a portion 
of thought & indeed of the businefs of man in the 
United States that they soon rush in to share or to sup- 
plant every other subject upon which writing is begun. 
It is perhaps in the private records of families their 
memorandums & letters that the richest materials for 
memoirs & history are to be drawn and the rescue of 
these from oblivion ought to be encouraged in every 
family however humble its situation. One fact is in- 
valuable, that is the opportunity of collecting the senti- 
ments & the conduct of the people of the Colonies in a 
struggle which had now lasted for upwards of ten years 
& to estimate the feelings of the various grades of life 
from the most timid to the most dauntlefs & again from 
those who were most interested as officers under the 
British government as proprietors who had an immense 
stake as citizens connected by relationship or businefs 
with England down to that clafs of people who must 
view the contest with indifference except indeed as to 
attachments of duty consanguinity or habit: perhaps 
there never was a revolution obtained more by una- 
nimity and firmnefs, than that by the American people, 
nor under more dubious circumstances; they were the 
colonists & children of one of the greatest empires in 
existence & they required & received the afsistance 
which was necefsary to their growth; they were indeed 
eminently prosperous & happy & had only to go on in 
their existing career, but the idea of future domination 
was too appalling not to be universally resisted at the 
hazard of present happinefs—but that hazard was im- 
mense; the power of Great Britain was great, their 
own resources feeble; the consequences of failure would 
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no doubt have involved them in all the penalties of 
treason & severe subjugation but the value of liberty 
was too great not to occasion every hazard & there was 
then no calculation of the lofs of ships or commerce or 
the severest deprivations which was all before them. 
It was not to be doubted however that there was among 
the colonists a variety of opinion with regard to the 
mode of resistance & the extent to which it should be 
carried perhaps in the year 1776 a large majority of 
the people believed that their purposes were to be ef- 
fected by civil regulations and that the security of their 
liberties might be obtained by some constitutional or 
parliamentary arrangement such as we have seen 
spoken of: however we may now look back & perceive 
how little these arrangements would have effected the 
glorious circumstances of our present empire we can- 
not but look back with an indulgence to the opinion of 
those who thought at the time that the contest might be 
gained without an appeal to arms. 

Among all clafses of people the situation of none was 
so trying as that of the quakers who were largely scat- 
tered thro’ the continent but were very numerous & 
respectable in Pennsylvania: it is extremely well known 
that the religious principles of this people are abso- 
lutely averse to war or the use of arms in all cases 
whatsoever, and they certainly had to a very great ex- 
tent influenced or conducted the civil government of 
Pennsylvania without it; it is no wonder therefore that 
they should use every effort for the purpose on the 
present occasion; no clafs of people had been more 
zealous or active in their exertions throughout the con- 
test as far as it had proceeded & none was more deter- 
mined in continuing it by every means that they could 
reconcile to their religious principles; even in the con- 
test by arms a large portion of them threw off their 
scruples & joined their fellow citizens; in Philadelphia 
two battalions of them almost exclusively were formed 
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and the examples of Gen'. Mifflin and Gen'. Greene with 
many others may be given among the revolutionary 
officers of distinction; yet a large portion of the society 
could not go these lengths & as the war increased in 
temper as well as hostility so did their difficulties. The 
American revolution may be considered as singular in 
another character, that is, as marked by few or none of 
the bloody persecutions which have distinguished other 
revolutions; yet it is almost impofsible that citizens 
contending in arms should not feel distrust or dis- 
approbation of those who were lefs ardent than them- 
selves & that the heat of war should not give the oppor- 
tunity for private resentment against those who did not 
go all lengths—it is not strange therefore that in the 
very trying times of 1776 & 1777 these sentiments 
should be felt and acted on without the coolnefs or jus- 
tice of more temperate times; distrusts & antipathies 
took place against the quakers of Philadelphia even 
those who had always united in the measures of the 
country & were at that moment ardent for their suc- 
cefs; in the course of the summer of the year 1777 Con- 
grefs recommended to the Government of the several 
States to apprehend & secure all persons who had evi- 
denced a disposition inimical to the cause of America: 
this measure which was actually intended for a very 
different description of people was made the means of 
arresting the principal quakers of Philadelphia who 
conscious of their integrity refused to confine them- 
selves upon their parole which was all that was re- 
quired of them and were in consequence confined in the 
Freemasons Lodge, then situated where the Bank of 
Pennsylvania now stands, under a military guard ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

On this occasion it is a matter of surprize how the 
measure became dictated against the parties & who fur- 
nished the list of names & when a great many years 
afterwards it was discovered among the archives of 
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Congrefs it was seen to be a matter of private jealousy 
& persecution more than public safety or necessity. The 
real enemies of their country by bowing to the storm 
& signing the requisition remained at their houses until 
the arrival of the British Army released them & they 
afterwards became conspicuously rewarded; not so the 
quakers who felt the blow against their character as in- 
consistent with the spirit of liberty which had dictated 
the revolution and by an appeal to Congrefs and their 
fellow citizens in a very masterly pamphlet to obtain a 
hearing and that their release should be from the same 
hand that had occasioned their arrest and under those 
circumstances which should wipe away all reproach 
from their characters and restore them to the opinion 
of their fellow citizens with the merit they claimed for 
their conduct; but at the time of their confinement the 
tumult of the city prevented all regular businefs: the 
cannon of Gen’. Howe’s army was thundering at the 
Brandywine within two days march; Congrefs itself 
adjourned to Yorktown, the city became largely evacu- 
ated and in the hurry of the occasion the quakers were 
sent under a military escort to Winchester in Virginia. 
Here their case became an object of examination by 
Congrefs and the respectability of their characters, the 
part they had acted and their innocence as to every 
feeling except what their religion dictated became so 
conspicuous that they were released without hesitation 
& suffered to proceed to their homes in their own way 
even tho’ those homes were in a city oceupied by the 
British Army. . 

This release however was alas too late for Mr. Gil- 
pin, who steady in his principles as a quaker had been 
among those who were marked out on the occasion: 
stung however at the injustice of the measure contrary 
to the whole tenor of his life & principles he keenly 
felt its injustice. At Winchester the party found them- 
selves in the bosom of friends, among whom they were 
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suffered to entertain themselves without restraint: not 
long after their arrival Co'. Gilpin was sent by Gen’. 
Washington to examine the situation of his brother 
whose release was offered to him, but the party felt 
themselves bound by a common tie to afsert their inno- 
cence & effect their justification & release unitedly and 
to this determination he fell a victim. 

Mr. Gilpin’s person was above the middle height & 
stout tho’ not corpulent; his features were regular & 
his complexion fair; there was an uncommon sweetnefs 
of temper in his disposition, but it was united with 
much sensibility & there is no question that his situa- 
tion preyed upon his mind: among his letters and 
papers are a number of philosophic studies & amuse- 
ments with which he sought to amuse & beguile his 
time, but there is no question that the thoughts of home 
& his unjust separation from it preyed upon his mind; 
this was the more afflicting as he had left an amiable 
wife & three children in a city occupied by a hostile 
garrison where at one time there was great want of 
provision. These circumstances led at length to a fatal 
disease with which he was attacked in the month of 
Feb”. and died after a week’s illnefs. One fellow exile 
had preceded him Mr. John Hunt a minister of the 
quaker society and the two were buried side by side in 
the graveyard of Hopewell meeting house where their 
graves were long distinguished as those of the exiled 
quakers. 

Mr. Gilpin was in his 50" year at the time of his 
death—this tribute to his memory is no other than the 
pious offering of a son to a parent who he affectionately 
loved and here the offering might rest equally removed 
from censure & applause—lIt is but justice however to 
say that the object of it may be considered as an in- 
stance of some distinction among those good men who 
composed the early settlement of Pennsylvania whose 
memoirs, if they were more frequently brought for- 
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ward, would greatly elucidate its early history & it is 
to be hoped that one effect in this instance may pro- 
duce many more of the kind; in general tracing their 
descent to respectable english families but without 
large fortunes they applied to surmount the deficiencies 
of education by their talents & to perform the duties 
of society & of public life and to rise to distinction with 
the increase of the country they inhabited. Such were 
the general features of those who rose to distinction 
with the city of Philadelphia and colony of Pennsyl- 
vania; in this instance we cannot but contemplate with 
pleasure the character of a man who by the force of 
his mind redeemed the lofs of education by his talents 
& proceeded to attain the benefits of foreign travel of 
society & literary or philosophic distinction & to create 
a good fortune within the limits of a life of no long 
period 
Digrum lande virum musa vetat mori 
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Fourts Perriop 1857-1871. 


In this period, into which this Bibliography is rather 
arbitrarily divided, Leland has passed the stage of ap- 
prenticeship, and has become a world-wide figure in the 
literary world, mainly through his creation of Hans 
Breitmann. It is also the period when his patriotism 
was his uppermost characteristic. 

It is admitted that his editorials in the Continental 
Magazine, and his various fugitive articles, were of the 
greatest service to the national Government, at that 
time struggling to preserve the Union. 

The period ends about the time Leland went to 
Europe for the second time, and became a cosmopolite. 





THE | KNICKERBOCKER, | oR | (Vignette of colonial 
gentleman seated at a table about to write) NEw yorK 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE | NEw york: | Published by Samuel 
Hueston, 139 Nassau Street. | Boston: | Crosby & Nich- 
ols: Fetridge & Co.; Redding & Co. | Philadelphia: G. 
B. Zieber & Co. | London: George P. Putnam. | Paris: 
Galignani & Co. | William Osborn Printer. (Ornamen- 
tal border around front cover which is of a bluish gray 
color.) 


I had not been long engaged in studying law when I made the 
acquaintance of Richard B. Kimball, a lawyer of New York, who 
had written a few novels which were very popular, and are still 
reprinted by Tauchnitz. He knew everybody, and took a great 
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interest in me, and opened the door for me to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. To this I had contributed articles while at Princeton. 
* * * * * * * * 

There was never anything quite like the Knickerbocker, and 
never will be again. It required a sunny, genial social atmosphere, 
such as we had before the war, and never after; an easy writing 
of gay and cultivated men for one another, and not painfully 
elaborating jocosities or seriosities for the million as in — But 
never mind. It sparkled through its summer-time, and oh! how 
its readers loved it! 





Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 


In spite of the above, nothing of Leland’s in the 
Knickerbocker earlier than 1849, has been discovered, 
and if he was introduced to its pages while he was 
studying law, he could not have been a contributor 
while at Princeton. As far as identified, his contribu- 
tions are: 

1849. 


March. Editor’s Table contains a review of Leland’s 
article on Steinhauser’s ‘‘Head of Christ,’’ from 
Sartain’s Magazine. 

August. Twilight Thoughts. Unsigned. Noted in 
Contents as by a New Contributor. 

November. Manes; By Meister Carl, A New Corres- 
pondent. Poem of seven stanzas. 


1850. 
April. Narhalla, By Meister Carl. (Stanzas.) 


; 1851. 
April. The Sketch Book of Me, Meister Karl. 
Begins: ‘‘Eh Bien, mes enfans!’’ 
May. Sketch Book, Chapters Two and Three. 
The Wonderful Death of King Cambrinus. 
June. Sketch Book, Chapters Three and Four. 
Travelling Companions. 
July. Sketch Book, Chapter Six. 
August. Sketch Book, Chapter Seven. The Gast- 
haus in Frankfort on the Main. 
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September. Sketch Book, Chapter Eight. A Masked 
Ball. 

October. The Bridge and the Brook. Poem. 

Sketch Book, Chapter Ninth. The English on the 

Continent. 

November. Sketch Book, Chapter Ten. In Vienna— 
Uncle Bill and After-Piece. 

December. Sketch Book, Chapter Eleven. Remem- 
brance of the Olden Time. 


1853. 


February. Contes des Comtesses, or Tales. of 
Countesses. 
May. Second part of Tales of Countesses. 


1855. 


May. What the Young Man Saw in Broadway. 
(Poem.) By Meister Karl. 
September. Tip-Top Ballads, By Meister Karl: 
1. The Azure Adolescent. 
2. The Dreadful Legend of the Dark Ladie. 
December. The Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq. 
Familiarly Narrated by Himself. 


1856. 


February. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 2. 
This number contains a sketch of Charles Godfrey 

Leland. 

March. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 3. 

April. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 4. 

May. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 5. 

June. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 6. 

August. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 7. 

September. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., 
No. 8. 

October. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 9. 
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November. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 
10. 

December. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 
12 


1857. 


January. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 12. 
February. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 
13: 
(This issue contains a steel portrait of Leland). 
March. Observations of Mace Sloper, Esq., No. 14. 


1860. 


August. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. Chapter I. 

September. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. Chapter IL. 

October. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. Chapter IIL. 

November. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. Chapter III Cont. 

December. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. On Fermented and Spoiled Puritans. 


1861. 


February. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second 
Series. 

July. Observations of Mace Sloper. Second Series. 
On Fancy Work. 

August. Have Wea Principle Among Us? 

September. To the Evil of All time. (Poem.) 

November. Serville Insurrection. 


1862. 
August. Rewarding the Army. 
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18957. 


THE NEW| AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA: | A | POPULAR DIC- 
TIONARY | OF | GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. | EDITED BY | GEORGE 
RIPLEY AND CHARLES A. DANA | NEW YORK: | D. APPLETON 
AND coMPANY,|443 anp 445 sBroapway|Lonpon: 16 
LITTLE BRITAIN | 1857-1863. 

16 vols. large 8 vo. black cloth. 


In the concluding volume, a list of contributors was 
given, and in this Leland was mentioned as being the 
author of: 

‘‘Bacchanalian Songs, Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton, Heinrich Heine, Heraldry, Ulrich von Hutton, 
Juggler, Elisha Kent Kane, ete.’’ 

Altogether, I wrote about two hundred articles, great and small, 
for the Cyclopaedia. On the other hand, there was a pleasant and 
congenial society among my fellow-workmen, and the labour itself 
was immensely instructive. If any man wishes to be well informed, 
let him work on a cyclopaedia. As I could read several languages, 

I was additionally useful at times. The greatest conciseness of 


style is required for such work. In German cyclopaedias this is 
carried to a fault. 


Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 

PIPPS | AMONG THE WIDE-AWAKES | HOW HE WAS JOINED 
UNTO THEM | AND HOW HE UNJOINED. | HOW HE FIT BLED 
AND DIED, | AND HOW HE GOT OVER IT. | SHOWING THE COR- 
RECT AND ENTIRE METHOD OF BEING | WIDE AWAKE, AWOKE, 
AND AWAKEN. | WONDERFUL! TERRIBLE! FIRST-RATE! | 
AHEAD OF ANYTHING OUT! | OR ANY OTHER MAN! | (Dash) | 
NEW YORK | WEVILL & CHAPIN. | 1860. 

Buff paper covers with figure of a ‘‘Wide-Awake’’ 
occupying the whole page, and the title woven into the 
design: ‘‘Mr. Pipps Among the Wide Awakes. Price 
6 cents. Published by Wevill & Chapin. Engravers & 
Printers, 113 Nassau St., N. Y.’’ At the top the copy- 
right notice. 

Collation. Small square 16 mo. 32 pages. Hach 
alternate page bearing an illustration. One of them 
pictures a political meeting, with a banner back of the 
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speaker bearing the words: ‘‘For President Honest 
Old Abe Lincon”’ (sic.). The title page, is as given 
above, and the pages are unnumbered. 
The only copy seen by the compiler is the one in the Leland 
Papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. On the title page 


of this copy, is the inscription in the author’s handwriting: 


“Written by Charles G. Leland.” 
H. 8. P. Col. 


1860. 


VANITY FAIR | RAILROAD | AND | STEAMBOAT LIBRARY | Vol. 
ONE| NATURAL HISTORY | AND THE COUNTER-JUMPER. | 
ILLUSTRATED WITH | FORTY SUPERIOR | ENGRAVINGS. | PUB- 
LISHED AT THE OFFICE OF VANITY FAIR, | No. 113 nassau 
STREET, NEW yorK, [1860]. Prick TEN cEeNTS. [Top 
line of title page. | 

Paper covers. Front cover designed by E. L. Mullen, 
who designed many of the engravings in the pamphlet. 

Collation. sm 12 mo. Pp. 90. Yellow paper covers, 
Inside cover advertisement of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermons. Title as above, excepting that a grotesque 
head of a jester enframed in a Gothic border, occupies 
the lower middle of the page. Verso of title, Copyright 
by Louis H. Stephens, 1860. Six pages of advertise- 
ments. Caricature of Walt Whitman at Page 62. In 
the back part of the publication are parodies and comic 
poems as follows: 

Counter-Jumps, A Poemettina—After Walt Whit- 
man. 

Opening-Day, After Tennyson. 

Nice Men Milliners. 

Counter-Jumper, A Melody. 

The Counter-Jumper Swell. An Humble Imitation 
of the Author of ‘‘Babie Bell.”’ 

Six pages of advertisements at end, mainly of Vanity 
Fair. Back Cover contains advertisement of Sea Bath- 
ing at Atlantic City, ‘‘24 hours from Philadelphia. 


Accommodation for 6000 visitors.’’ 
Jackson Ool. 
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1861. 


FOLK SONGS | SELECTED AND EDITED BY | JOHN WILLIAM- 
SON PALMER, M.D. | ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. | 
(Vignette of a group of great authors.) NEw yorK: | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 124 GRAND STREET. | LONDON: SAMPSON 
LOW, SON AND COMPANY. | MDCCCLXI. 

Full morocco, stamped in gold and black. Gilt edges. 

Collation. Octavo. xxxiv and 466 pp. Title, first line 
in Old English, with capitals printed in blue. Copyright 
dated 1860. Dedicated to Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Contains facsimiles of the Ms. of fifteen 
famous songs. Two songs by Heine, from Leland’s 
translations as given in his Pictures of Travel, are 
included. These are: 

The Fisher’s Cottage, Page 331. 

The Hunter’s Cottage (Illustrated with a vignette 
drawn by Nast), Page 333. 

At Page 30 is ‘‘The Landlady’s Daughter’’ trans- 
lated from the German, of Uhland by Leland and 


Palmer. An illustration accompanies it. 
Jackson Col. 


1862. 


THE | CONTINENTAL | MONTHLY | DEVOTED TO LITERA- 
‘TURE AND NATIONAL POLICY. | 1862-1863. Boston: | J. R. 
GILMORE, 1] OTREMONT STREET. | NEW YORK: GEORGE P. 
PUTNAM, 532 BROADWAY. | ROSSAND TOUSEY, AND H. DEXTER 
AND COMPANY. | PHILADELPHIA: T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS. 

Octavo. Published at 25 cents a number. 


Then I made a new departure. I advocated emancipation of the 
slaves aS a war measure only, and my cry was “Emancipation for 
the sake of the White Man.” I urged prompt and vigorous action 
without any regard to philanthropy. As publishing such views in 
the Knickerbocker was like pouring the wildest of new wine into 
the weakest of old bottles, Gilmore resolved to establish at once in 
Boston a political monthly to be called the Continental, to be 
devoted to this view of the situation. It was the only magazine 
devoted to the Republican cause published during the war. That 
it fully succeeded in rapidly attracting to the Union party a vast 
number of those who had held aloof owing to their antipathy to 
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the mere word Abolition, is positively true, and still remembered 
by many. 
* * * * * * * * 

The Continental Magazine was, as I may say, a something more 
than semi-official organ. Mr. Seward contributed to it two anony- 
mous articles, or rather their substance, which were written out 
and forwarded to me by Oakey Hall, Esq., of New York. We 
received from the Cabinet at Washington continual suggestions, 
for it was well understood that the Continental was read by influen- 
tial Republicans. 


Leland, Memoirs, Chap. IV. 

Leland was editor of the magazine for the first nine 
months, at which time the publication, according to the 
announcement in the October number became the prop- 
erty of an association ‘‘of men of character and large 
means. .. . The political department will be controlled 
by Hon. Robert J. Walker, and Hon. Frederick P. Stan- 
ton, of Washington. . . . The Literary department of 
the magazine will be under the control of Charles God- 
frey Leland, of Boston, and Edmund Kirke, of New 
York. Mr. Leland is the present accomplished editor 
of the magazine.”’ 


Vol. I. 

No.1, January, 1862. Pink slip inserted at first page, 
announcing that the delay in issuing the number 
was due to the unexpectedly large orders from 
newsdealers, necessitating the printing of double 
the number of copies, and stating that the next, 
or February number, would be enlarged sixteen 
pages, and the magazine to contain in future 128 
pages. 

Leland’s contributions: 

What to do With the Darkies. 
Literary Notices. 
Books Received. 
Editor’s Table. 
No. 2, February: 
Our War and Our Want. 
The True Basis. 
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The Black Flag. (Poem.) 
What Will You Do With Us? (Poem.) 
To England. (Poem.) 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 
No. 3, March: 
Southern Aids to the North. 
Hemming Cotton. (Poem.) 
The Good Wife: A Norwegian Story. 
Literary Notices. 
Books Received. 
Editor’s Table. 
No. 4, April: 
The Ante-Norse Discoverers of America (Fusang) 
Parts I and II. 
Southern Aids to the North. 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 
No. 5, May: 
The Ante-Norse Discoverers of America, Con- 
cluded (Fusang). 
The Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 
No. 6, June: 
Desperation and Colonization. 
Monroe to Farragut. (Poem.) 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 


Vol IL. 


mo. 1, July: 
Bone Ornaments. 
The Crisis and the Parties. 
Polytechnic Institutes. 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 


Vou. XLIX.—22 
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No. 2, August: 

The Last Ditch. (Poem.) 

Witches, Elves and Goblins. 

Thunder All Around. (Poem.) 

Corn is King. (Poem.) 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

No. 3, September: 

Henry Thomas Buckle. 

John Neal. 

The Soldier and the Civilian. 

Author-Borrowing. 

Intervention. (Poem.) 

Up and Act. 

The Negro in the Revolution. 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

No. 4, October: 

Sir John Suckling. 

A Military Nation. 

A Southern Review. 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

No. 5, November: This number bears imprint of 
‘‘John F. Trow (For the Proprietors),’’ and so 
continued until end. 

Word-Murder. 

The Wolf Hunt. (Poem.) 

The Poetry of Nature. 

The Proclamation. (Poem.) Written on Sept. 22, 
day Proclamation was signed. (Music Lesson 
of Confucius.) 

Missed Fire. (Poem.) 

Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

No. 6, December: 

The Ash Tree. 

Thank God for All. (Poem.) 
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Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 
Wolski. 

No. 1, January: 

*‘T;”’or, Summer in the City. 
The Ivy. 

Pen, Pallet and Piano. 
Literary Notices. 

Editor’s Table. 

No. 2, February: This number had inserted in it 
yellow slip announcing publication of ‘‘Sunshine 
in Thought,’’ by G. P. Putnam. 

How They Jested in the Good Old Time. 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 

No. 3, March: 
The Century of Inventions. 
The Soldier’s Burial. (Poem.) 
Literary Notices. 
Editor’s Table. 

No. 4, April: 
The Wonder of Words. 
The Chech. (Poem.) 
The Chained River. (Poem.) 
The Skeptics of the Waverly Novels. 
Poetry and Poetical Selections. 
Literary Notices. 


Editor’s Table. 
Jackson Col. 
1863. 


YE | SNEAK YCLEPID COPPERHEAD, | A SATIRICAL POEM. | 
(Design of an eagle grasping a copperhead snake in its 
talons.) | (Rule) | I do not like ’em—Sneaks, I mean. | 
(Rule). | pHmLADELPHIA | 4. wincH, 505 CHESTNUT sT. | 
WILLIS P. HAZARD, 724 CHESTNUT ST. | F. LEYPOLDT, 1328 
CHESTNUT ST. | 1863. 

Blue paper covers, with above title. 
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Collation. Small 12 mo. One blank leaf; half title; 
Title, as above | verso, Copyright notice ‘‘By The 
Author.’’ P.5, Ye Book of Ye Contents: Ye Introduc- 
tion, P. 7; Book Ye First: Ye Sneak in the Grass, P. 
11; Book Ye Second: Ye Sneak and Ye War, P. 15; 
Book Ye Third: Ye Sneak and Ye ‘‘League,’’ P. 19; 
Book Ye Fourth: Ye Sneak and Ye Draft, P. 22; Book 
Ye Fifth: Ye Sneak in Trouble, P. 25. Illustrated by 
Leland. Pp. 30, and two blank leaves at end. 


Although this work was issued anonymously, it is not only 
known that Leland was its author, but the copy in the library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, bears an autographic in- 
scription from him, presenting it to the institution. 

H. 8. P. Col. 


YE BOOK OF COPPERHEADS | [Ornamental lettering 
within a plain border; in centre an apple tree, around 
which is wound a snake which tries to swallow an apple 
labelled ‘‘Disunion].’’ PHILADELPHIA: | FREDERICK LEY- 
POLDT. | 1863. 

Brown paper covers on back cover: Finis or Ye End 
of Ye Tale Reed and Reflect. In middle a curled snake 
lettered: ‘‘He wired in and he wired out—Leaving the 
people still in doubt—Whether the Snake upon the 
track was going South or coming back.”’ 

Collation. Oblong octavo. Title, as above, and re- 
peated from cover. 30 pages, the first 24 numbered. 
These latter contain caricatures and grotesque figures 
or pictures engraved on wood. A portrait of Lincoln 
among them. 

Issued in June, 1863. Price 25 cents. 

Jackson Col. 


I also wrote and illustrated, with the aid of my brother, a very 
eccentric pamphlet, “The Book of Copperheads.” When Abraham 
Lincoln died two books were found in his desk. One was the 
“Letters of Petroleum V. Nasby,” by Dr. R. Locke, and my “Book 
of Copperheads,” which latter was sent to me to see and return. 
It was much thumbed, showing that it had been thoroughly read 
by Father Abraham. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 
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SUNSHINE IN THOUGHT. | BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, | 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEISTER KARL’S SKETCH-BOOK,’’ AND TRANS- 
LATOR OF | ‘‘HEINE’S PICTURES OF TRAVEL.’’ | NEW YORK: | 
CHARLES T. EVANS, 448 Broapway. 1863. 

Green cloth, blind stamped. Lettered in gold on 
back: Sunshine in Thought Leland. 

Collation. 12 mo. 197 Pp. Blank leaf; Title, as 
above; verso copyright 1862 by George P. Putman. 
John A. Gray, Printer, Stereotyper, and Binder, 
Frankfort and Jacob Streets, Fire-Proof Buildings. 
Preface P. (3) to 6, signed The Author, Boston, Oct. 8, 
1863, Sunshine in Thought, Pp. (7) to 197. Five pages 
of publisher’s announcements at end. Dark brown end 


papers. Published at $1.00. 
Jackson Ool. 


While I was in Boston in 1862, I published by Putman in New 
York a book entitled “Sunshine in Thought,” which had, however, 
been written long before it was directed against the namby-pamby 
pessimism, “Lost Edens and Buried Lenores,” and similar rubbish, 
which had then begun to manifest itself in literature, and which 
I foresaw was in future to become a great curse, as it has indeed 
done. Only five hundred copies were printed. 

Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 

CENTRALIZATION | oR | ‘‘STATES RIGHTS.’’ | BY CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND. | [Double rule top and bottom of title.] 
Under lower rule: C. T. Evans, Publisher, 448 Broad- 
way, New York. [Title set in middle of page.] 

Paper. No cover, but above title on first page. 

Collation. Octavo, 16 pages. Title, as above, blank 
page on verso, Centralization or ‘‘States Rights?’’ By 
Charles Godfrey Leland pp. (1) to 14. 

No date, but published in the Summer of 1863. Indi- 
cations that it was brought out in June of that year. 
It was published at 10 cents. 


1864. 


MOTHER PITCHER’S POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE | WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS | PHILADELPHIA | FREDERICK LEYPOLDT | 


1864. 


H..8. P. Col. 
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Fancy Boards. 

Collation. Quarto, 54 pages. 

Issued in December, 1863. 

Originally published at 50 cents. 

A humorous book for children, very quaintly and 
drolly illustrated. Its fairy rhymes and funny chimes 
are peculiar in being for the greater part purely Amer- 


ican, and drawn from Indian or other national sources. 
Publisher’s Announcement. 


I also translated the Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing from the 
German, and finished up, partially illustrated, and published two 
juvenile works. One of these was Mother Pitcher, a collection of 
original nursery rhymes for children, which I had written many 
years before expressly for my youngest sister, Emily, now Mrs. John 
Harrison of Philadelphia. In this work occurs my original poem, 
“Ping-Wing the Pieman’s Son.” Of this poem Punch said, many 
years after, that it was “the best thing of the kind which had 
ever crossed the Atlantic.” Ping-Wing, appeared in 1891 as a 
full-page cartoon by Tenniel in Punch, and as burning up the 
Treaty. I may venture to say that Ping-Wing—once improvised 
to amuse dear little Emily—has become almost as well known in 
American nurseries as “Little Boy Blue,” at any rate his is a 
popular type, and when Mrs. Vanderbilt gave her famous masked 
ball in New York, there was in the Children’s Quadrille a little 
Ping-Wing. Ping travelled far and wide, for in after years I put 
him into Pidgin-English, and gave him a place in the “Pidgin- 
English Ballads,” which have always been read in Canton, I daresay 
by many heathen Chinese learning that childlike tongue. I also 
translated the German Mother Goose. 


‘Leland, Memoirs, Chap. V. 
No copy known to compiler. 


LEGENDS | OF THE | BIRDS | BY | CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
| ILLUSTRATED BY F. MORAS | PHILADELPHIA | 1864 | FRED- 
ERICK LEYPOLDT. 

Fancy boards, cloth back. Bottom of front cover 
contains line: F’. Moras, Lith. 109 S. 4th St., Phila. 

Issued in December, 1863. Published at $1.50. _ 

Collation. Sm. Quarto, 25 leaves, only those upon 
which the text is printed are numbered. Each of the 
twelve poems, relating to as many bird legends, are 
printed on sheets independent of these carrying the 
illustrations. The arrangement is an illustrated half 
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title to each bird, and this page is printed in an orna- 
mental fashion in a tint. In a part of the design pre- 
pared for it is a small picture in bright colors, of the 
bird described. The front cover of the volume contains 
an elaborate design by Leland, lithographed by Moras, 
and printed in black and bronze inks on gray boards. 
The same design is repeated on the back cover where 
it is used in black only. 

The Legends, for the greater part, are taken from 
German folk lore sources, and the birds, of which they 
are told are as follows: 


1. The Swallow. 

2. The Eagle. 

3. The Robin. 

4. The Cock. 

5 and 6. The Swan. 

7. The Falcon. 

8 and 9. The Wood Dove. 
10. The Humming-Bird. 
11. The Peacock. 

12 and 13. The Scarlet Tanager. 
14. The Parrot. 

15. The Owl. 


Publisher’s announcement, at the time of the book’s 
appearance reads: The purchaser will find in this 
volume one of the most delicately and daintily designed 
and most beautifully executed works ever issued from 
the American press. Its illustrations are in a very rich 
style of illumination, in color, in arabesques on papers 
of six tints, while the text is in old English, forming 
altogether the most attractive and remarkable Gift 
Book of the season. The book was originally issued 
at $1.50. 


There was also a book of Legends of the Birds (1864). I remem- 
ber the joy it gave one household, and I can still recall the thin 
quarto, with the little bird in the middle of a gold and white cover, 
though it was read out of existence years ago, and I have never seen 
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another copy since. The verses, however, were eventually reprinted 
in the Music Lessons of Confucius. 
Charles Godfrey Leland, a Biography, Chap. VIII, Mrs. Pennell. 


The Legends reprinted in the Music Lesson of Con- 
fucius are: 

The Swallow. 

The Swan. 

The Peacock. 

The Eagle. 


The Owl. 
Jackson Col. 


MOTHER GOOSE FROM GERMANY | ILLUSTRATED BY DE- 
SIGNS FROM LUDWIG, RICHTER, AND OTHER ARTISTS. | PHILA- 
DELPHIA | FREDERICK LEYPOLDT | 1864. 

Fancy boards. 

Collation. Quarto. Printed on tinted paper. 

Issued in December, 1863. 

The publisher’s announcement, at the time the 
volume was issued contained the following: 

This work contains the best and most copious selections of 
German rhymes for the nursery, and poems for children of a more 
advanced age, ever presented in an English translation. It is well 
known that Germany possesses a vast literature of this description, 


and in this little volume the reader will find its choicest gems in a 
faithful and genial version. 


The work was published at 75 cents. 

See Note to ‘‘Mother Pitcher.”’ 

While no copy of this work is known to the compiler, 
the Leland MS. in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania contains what very probably is the manuscript 
from which the book was printed. There are several 
omissions noted in the MS. but it is believed that these 
were made by the translator. The Manuscript is en- 
titled on the cover paper: 


GERMAN NURSERY RHYMES, 


The contents are numbered, and consist of the follow- 
ing: 
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Bad Riding! 

The Swede. 

Hyderlead! 

(Without title, but first words are: ‘‘The ducks 


say ——).’’ 


. The Smith. 

. The Soldiers. 

. Maria. 

. (Eiapopeia). (Crossed out in Ms.) 

. Promenade. 

. The Gold Baby. 

. I sat on the mountain. 

. Lady bird song. 

. Child’s Sermon. 

. Sermon. 

. The Arms of Amsterdam. 

. Child’s Prayer. 

. Fourteen Angels in a band. 

. To be sung while the soup is cooling. 

. The dwarf. (Nine stanzas.) 

. Lullaby. 

. Child’s Song at Christmas! (Hight stanzas.) 
. Santa Claus! A Christmas Song! (Father, Child 


and Saint Nicholas represented as singing alternate 
stanzas.) 


. A True Song (Marked ‘‘Omit’’). 
. (Missing). 

. Song to the moon. 

. The bird catcher. 

. Good Night! 

. Straw-ber-ries! 

. When the child is too inquisitive. 
. Wine soup! 

. Invitation. 

. The Gift. 

. (Missing.) 
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34. Heads Off! 

35. Song of the frog (Marked: Keightly’s version 
of Grimm’s Stories). 

36. Song of the Peas. 

37. The Wedding. 

38. To the Wind (Marked: ‘Taylor—Grimm’s 
Stories). 

39. Song of the Looking glass (Marked: Taylor). 

40. The Toad. (Marked: Taylor). 

41. The Cow, the cock and the hen. (Marked: Tay- 


42. Fairy Song. (Marked: Taylor). 

43. The Duck’s Song. (Marked: Taylor). 

44, Basket song. 

45. Love song. 

46. When a Child is sulky. 

47. The Black bird. 

48. Wonderful! 

(49 to 56, inclusive, missing.) 

57. The Ring (Marked: Rheinish dialect). 

58. Weeping. 

59. Cradle song. (Marked: Music by ©. M. tec 
Printed in D. R. Journal). 

60. (Missing). 

61. Tie your dog up! 

62. Stork! Stork! 

63. Song for dancing. (Marked: Bavarian dialect.) 

Unnumbered Rhymes: 

The Clerk of the Weather. 

The Peddler. 

The Stork. 

The Conclusion is as follows: 


Dormi Jesu, mater ridet, 
Quae tam dulcem somnum videt, 
Dormi Jesu, blandulé! 
Si non dormis mater plovat, 
Inter fila cantans orat; 
Blande, veni, somnule! 
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Here are a few of the verses, copied from the MS. 


Lapy Brrp Sona. 


Fly away, Lady bird, sad and forlorn, 

Thy father away to the battle is gone; 

Thy mother is living in Gunpowderland 

And soldiers have burnt it with brimstone and brand, 
There flood has been running from twilight to dawn, 

Oh fly away, Lady bird, sad and forlorn! 





THE DwakrF. 
I went into my little field 
To plant my beans and pease, 
There stood a little humpback dwarf, 
Who straight began to sneeze. 


I went into my little house, 
I tried to bake and brew, 

There came a little humpback dwarf 
And broke the pots in two. 


I went into my little room 
To eat my little meal, 

There came a little humpback dwarf, 
Who half my food did steal. 


I went into my little shed 
To bring a little wood, 

There came a little humpback dwarf 
Who ran with all he could. 


I went into my cellar then 
To draw a glass of wine, 

Down came the little humpback dwarf 
And stole that glass of mine. 


* * * 
I knelt beside my little bench 
And then began to pray; 
Off went the little humpback dwarf 
And vanished quite away. 


Oh, dearest child, I beg of thee 
Pray for the humpback dwarf with me! 
H. 8. P. Col. 
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THE TAKING OF THE BAHAMAS BY THE 
CONTINENTAL NAVY IN 1776. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MALCOLM LLOYD, JR. 


Bahamas New Providence 2d May 1776. 
My Lord, 

I take this first opportunity of informing Your Lord- 
ship that His Majestys rebellious Subjects of North 
America, knowing that the Company of the fourteenth 
Regiment was removed from hence, and the Savage 
Sloop of War recalled from this Station, and that 
thereby these Islands were left in a defenceless State, 
fitted out an armed Force from Philadelphia, consist- 
ing of one Ship of thirty two Guns, one of thirty, two 
Brigantines of sixteen Guns each, a Sloop of fourteen, 
and a Schooner of six Guns,—having on Board, besides 
Seamen, about three hundred Marines and Riffle Men, 
in order to attack this place, and to possess themselves 
of His Majesty’s Powder, Artillery, and other Stores 
in his Forts in New Providence. On the third of March 
last this Fleet came off the Bar of the Harbour of 
Nassau, on which the Country was, by order of His 
Excellency the Governor, alarmed, and the greatest 
part of the Militia assembled in Fort Nassau, to pre- 
vent its coming into the Harbour, but, when it was ex- 
pected these Vessels would come in, they suddenly 
tacked, and made to the Eastward, and the Ships and 
Brigantines being anchored at a place called Hanover 
Sound, about three Leagues distant from this Harbour, 
the Sloop and Schooner, with two Sloops belonging to 
these Islands, which they had taken in their passage 
hither, proceeded to the east end of this Island; on 
which the greatest part of the Militia were sent off from 
Fort Nassau, to join a small party lodged at Fort Mon- 
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tague, in order to prevent the landing of any Troops; 
but, before the Militia could reach the place where the 
Sloops and Schooner were anchored, the Rebels had 
disimbarked their Marines and Riffle Men, and the 
Militia, finding themselves unable to oppose such a 
force, were obliged to return to Fort Montague, where 
the Governor then was, and from thence to Fort Nas- 
sau, where the Powder and Stores were lodged: The 
Rebels soon after took possession of Fort Montague, 
where they remained till next Morning: in the mean- 
time the Governor, finding that many of the Inhabi- 
tants had left the Fort, and that part of those remain- 
ing were unwilling to stay longer, called together the 
Council, Militia Officers and some of the principal In- 
habitants, to consider whether the Fort in its then pres- 
ent Condition, with the few People then in it, could be 
effectually defended, the majority of whom were of 
opinion that as most of the Gun Carriages were de- 
fective, and as different kinds of Shot and other ma- 
terial Stores were wanting, it was not defensible, on 
which His Excellency consulted with the Council what 
should be done with the Powder (in all about one hun- 
dred and sixty Barrels) when it was determined to 
ship the same to St. Augustine to prevent its falling 
into the Hands of the Rebels, and it was accordingly 
shipped, and ordered to be delivered to His Excellency 
Governor Tonyn, and the Fort was soon after evacu- 
ated. On the fourth the Rebels marched to the Town 
of Nassau, and took possession of the Fort, and also 
took the Governor Prisoner, and having taken on board 
their Vessels, which were brought into the Harbour 
for that purpose, His Majesty’s Cannon, Mortars and 
Stores, from both the Forts, except a few Shott and 
Shells, they sailed from hence on the sixteenth of the 
same Month, and carried with them Governor Browne. 

As soon as possible after the departure of the Rebels 
I dispatched an Express to His Majesty’s Admiral at 
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Jamaica, acquainting him with what had happened, 
and representing to him the unhappy situation His 
Majesty’s Servants here would be in, in case the Amer- 
icans should return; as at their departure they had 
threatened to do, and requesting that he would afford 
what assistance he could for the defence and protec- 
tion of this Government. I also requested that he 
would embrace the very first opportunity he should 
have of acquainting His Majesty’s Ministers of this 
Rebellious Transaction, and of the present defence- 
less condition of these Islands, as I had then no other 
way of communicating them to your Lordship. 

On considering, My Lord, the precarious condition 
of the Trade of this Place, and of the property of its 
Inhabitants, and thinking it incumbent on the People 
of this Government to do all in their power for the 
future security and protection of both, I thought fit, 
by the advice of his Majesty’s Council, to convene the 
General Assembly, who passed a Law for Appointing 
Commissioners to put the Forts Nassau and Montague 
in a defensible State; but as no new Fund was pro- 
vided for defraying the Expense, I am doubtful 
whether anything can be done to them; especially, as 
the present Revenue is so small as not to be sufficient 
to defray the usual contingencies of the Colony, and 
during the present unhappy disturbances it cannot be 
increased, as the Trade of these Islands is almost en- 
tirely ruined: so that His Majesty’s Servants and Sub- 
jects, relying on his known Goodness, hope he will be 
graciously pleased to grant them such Support and 
Protection as their present Situation requires. 

When His Excellency Governor Browne was carried 
from hence, My Lord, he carried with him, His Maj- 
esty’s Commission appointing him Captain General, 
ete., and also that constituting him Vice Admiral of 
the Bahama Islands, but left His Majesty’s Instruc- 
tions to His Governor, the Great Seal, and the Com- 
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mission for the Trial of Piracies; so that when I took 
the Command of the Colony, I found no other Author- 
ity for so doing but the said Instructions and the Rec- 
ord in the Secretary’s Office of the Governors Commis- 
sion, and by which I shall continue to act, until His 
Majesty’s Royal Will shall be known. 

I have the Satisfaction to inform Your Lordship that 
William Chambers, in the Sloop called the Mississippi 
Packet, who voluntarily took the Powder on board his 
Vessel, was so fortunate as to escape the Enemy, and 
carried the same safe to St. Augustine, where it was 
delivered by him to Governor Tonyn. 

I now, My Lord, transmit to Your Lordship by the 
Snow Experiment, whereof William Fuller is Master, 
Copies of all the Laws that were passed in the two last 
Sessions of Assembly, under the Seal of this Govern- 
ment, as also Copies of the Journals of the Council; 
The Council in Assembly; and of the General Assembly 
to this Time; all which are particularly mentioned in 
the List herewith inclosed. 

I have the Honor to be with the greatest Respect, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordships most humble 
and 
most obedient Servant 
John Brown. 
R. 20th June. 
New York November the 5th 1776. 
My Lord 

The beginning of this year I did myself the honor of 
‘congratulating your Lordship upon your promotion to 
the American department, which Event I may truly 
say, has given universal Joy and satisfaction to all the 
friends of Government on this great Continent, since 
that period, I have experienced the most complicated 
scenes of distress that can be well imagined, which 
with the Circumstances attending the refusal of the 
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Kings power and stores to General Gages order, and 
the consequences attending the dismembering the Forts 
at New Providence, I will as briefly as possible en- 
deavor to explain;—I must therefore request your 
Lordships patience and forbearance. 

In the Month of July 1775, during my absence from 
my Government (on account of my health), there ar- 
rived at New Providence His Majesty’s ship of war, 
the Faleon commanded by Capt*. Lindzie, with Two 
Transports to carry away the Stores, Gunpowder, and 
Ordinance in His Majesty’s Forts of said Islands, ac- 
companied with a Letter from his Excellency Genl 
Gage, signifying that certain intelligence had been re- 
ceived by him, of the intention of the Rebels in North 
America to seize and carry away all the Kings Powder 
and Stores; That in consequence John Brown Esq’. 
President of His Majesty’s Council and then Com- 
mander in Chief of the said Islands, by and with the 
advice of His Majesty’s Council, and on a petition of 
representation of the Inhabitants (that they would de- 
fend the said Stores against the Rebels) did absolutely 
refuse to deliver the same to Captain Lindzie, as by 
Copy of their petition and the minutes of council, al- 
ready transmitted to your Lordship will more fully 
appear ;—That on the 3d of March following an Armed 
force consisting of Two Ships of 30 Guns each, Two 
Brigs of 16, and a Schooner of 12 Guns, besides Two 
Large Armed Sloops, their Compliment in all, upwards 
of One Thousand men infested the Island of Provi- 
dence, and a formal demand was imediatly made (by 
a certain rebel by name Hopkins, stiling himself Ad- 
miral and Commander in Chief of the Fleets of the 
United Colonys) in behalf of the Continental Congress 
of all the Kings powder and Stores; That upon the 
appearance of the said Fleet off the Harbour, I did 
without delay summon His Majesty’s Council as also 
the Militia and all the inhabitants to assemble and de- 
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fend the said Garrisons, according to their resolution 
and petition to the president as already mentioned; 
But finding the majority of the Council rather Back- 
ward in their assistance, I did select and Join the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to the Council, in order to take the 
General Sence of the whole; And that upon proposing 
td them whether they would assist me to defend his 
Majesty’s Fortresses and Stores, there appeared 14 
against defending the same, to 10 for defending them; 
Considering then the eminent danger the powder was 
in, and finding that it was the visible opinion of the 
whole Community, that sending away the whole of it 
might enrage a disapointed enemy, and induce them to 
burn the Town, and commit other depredations, I 
imediatly determined to charter a vessel in order to 
Ship it, which was accomplished without a moments 
delay by Wm. Chambers a native of England, to whom 
great merit is due, as at my request he instantly Cast 
overboard a cargo of Lumber with which he was ready 
to sail to Jamaica, and was the only man in the Goy- 
ernment that would have ventured at the risque of his 
Life and Ship to carry it away, and he sailed at 2 o 
clock in the morning of the 4th of March, notwithstand- 
ing the Rebel Fleet was off the harbour, and delivered 
the whole (162 Large Barrels) to His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Tonyn at St. Augustine;—That a little after 
daybreak the Rebels had taken possession and had 
made me a close prisoner at Fort Nassau, and put two 
Leiut* and Thirty two men to guard me in a place with- 
out food, water, bed, table, or chair, from whence I was 
soon after removed to the Government house for the 
better convenience of their officers and men, who used 
at discretion all my wines and other Liquors as they 
did everything else they had occasion for;—That on 
the 10th day of March the Rebel Admiral sent a Num- 
ber of His Sea Officers to conduct me on board his Ship, 
with orders to allow me but One Quarter of an hour 
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to prepare myself for a voyage, but to what part of the 
world they did not themselves know ;—this indulgence, 
I refused, adding, that I would receive no Compliment 
from a sett of Rebels, who by breaking thro’ a procla- 
mation issued by their admiral upon his Landing, had 
forfeited every degree of Honor, faith, and Confidence, 
upon which I was seized, Collerd, and Draged away 
like a fellon to the Gallows in the presence of a Dear 
wife and an aged Aunt both near relations to the Earl 
of Dartmouth who were treated with such abuse, and 
such Language as certainly could not be equalled at 
Billingsgate, and tho’ I was several days Wind bound 
in the harbour and within an hundred yards of the Gov- 
ernment house, I was not permitted once to see my 
family ;—O’ tempore, O’ mores ;—as soon as Hopkins 
came on board I demanded the reason of my confine- 
ment, and the crime for which I was to be carried away, 
to which he answered, ‘‘for presuming to fire upon his 
Troops from Fort Mountagu, but the principal and 
original motive was, for daring to send away the 
powder ;—On the 21st we sailed accompanied by my 
Sec”. Mr. Babbidge and Mr. Irving, the first imprisoned 
for being an Officer on half pay, and the latter for being 
a Mandamus Councellor in So. Carolina, and in our 
passage to New London we fell in with his Majesty’s 
Ship the Glasgow of 20 Guns who fought the whole 
rebel fleet for upwards of one hour and three Quarters; 
as I was eye witness to everything that passed do think 
it a Common Justice to declare Capt? Howe a brave 
and gallant officer, he killed and wounded above thirty 
of the rebels, among the former were Two Lieut*. and 
a master, among the Latter, the Rebel Admiral’s Son, 
and some Others; every wounded man died, I suppose 
on Acct. of the unskilfulness of their Surgeons, and 
the want of Cloaths and other necessarys at their Hos- 
pital, Capt". Howe was very near sending the Alfred 
(the admiral’s Ship) to the bottom, we received seven 
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nine pounders between Wind and Water, and for three 
Days they could scarce gain upon the water She made, 
the fire at one time was so hot that the rebels left their 
Guns; what a pitty it was Capt". Wallace could not get 
out with the Glasgow; in such case the whole rebel fleet 
would have fallen into our hands;—the greatest morti- 
fication I had during the action was to see a fine 
spirited young man (an acting Lieut. belonging to the 
Bolton bomb Brig, which the rebels took the day be- 
fore) killed by my side in the Cockpit by a nine 
pounder, Hopkins was so disabled in this action that 
he was obliged to put into New London to refit from 
whence I was sent to Norwich, Lebanon, Windham and 
Hartford in Connecticut, and Lastly to Middletown 
where I did not experience the same hard usage I did 
at first, and at which place I remain’d till I was a few 
days ago exchanged, for that rebel, who calls himself 
Lord Sterling; I am much indebted to General Howe 
(with whom I had the honor to serve last war), for this 
unexpected as well as distinguished mark of His favor 
and attention which I shall never forget ;— 

Before I conclude this long Letter, for which I en- 
treat your Lordship’s forgiveness, I beg leave to men- 
tion that the behaviour of the greater number of the 
Inhabitants of Bahama Islands, both before and since 
the Rebels invested them, as also from the resolution 
of the Continental Congress forbidding any of their 
Privateers to make Captures of, or molest any of the 
trading vessels of that Colony, gives me the strongest 
reason to believe that the Rebels were invited by some 
of the principal inhabitants, and I beg Leave to add 
that I have been upon my arrival here credibly in- 
formed that the Rebel Privateers make use of the Is- 
land of Providence as a harbour, and that Some of 
them had very Lately actually chased the same Captain 
Chambers whom I have already mentioned to have 
carry’d the powder to St. Augustine, he is just now 
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arrived here and has given me this information, I like- 
wise understand, that these Rebels are aided and as- 
sisted by James Gould Speaker of the assembly (who 
mutiny’d in Fort Nassau on the night of the 3d of 
March last and took Eighty of my militia from me at 
one time) Alex’ Frazer a well known rebel, Tho* Dun- 
coun, Jer. Newton, John Kemp y* Younger, Jno. Bedon 
—Adderly and others, as also Countenanced and en- 
couraged by some of the members of His Majesty’s 
Council, and officers of the Crown and Customs. 

From the present wretched situation therefore of the 
Bahama Islands, I flatter myself that your Lordship 
will agree with me in Opinion that it would be highly 
imprudent for me to return to my Government during 
its present abandoned state, in which his Lordship the 
Admiral, as well as his good brother the General agree 
with me in Opinion; adding that it is for the present 
intirely out of their power to reinstate me;—I most 
heartily congratulate your Lordship on the success of 
His Majesty’s Troops, and with expectation of receiv- 
ing your commands by the first Opportunity to this 
place, I beg leave to Subscribe myself—My Lord 

Your Lordships 
Most Obedient and 
most devoted Serv*. 
Montfort: Browne 

P.S. It is necessary, in my own Vindication, to ac- 
quaint your Lordship, that the removal of y* detach- 
ment of the 14th regiment by Gen’. Gage, and the two 
Sloops of war by Adm'. Graves occasioned my falling 
an easy Prey to the rebels, for I had not even a sick 
man left behind. 
R. 30th December 7 
New Providence 10th May 1777 
My Lord, 

I had the Honor of writing to Your Lordship on the 
16th of May last, at which time I transmitted Copy of 
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my Letter to Your Lordship of the 2d of that Month; 
Duplicates of sundry Laws then passed, together with 
Duplicates of the Council and Assembly Journals, to 
that Date. I have not since had any opportunity ’till 
now of acknowledging the receipt of Your Lordship’s 
Circular Letter of the 10th of November 1775 and those 
of the 23d of December following, with the Act to Pro- 
hibit all Trade and Intercourse with the Colonies in 
North America, now in Rebellion, all which came to my 
Hands by the way of Jamaica, in the beginning of May 
last. I also received a Packet containing sundry 
printed Copies of an Address Petition and Memorial 
from Nova Scotia, and of the Resolves of the House 
of Commons thereon, without any Directions concern- 
ing the same, but I conceived they were sent in order 
to be made publick to His Majesty’s Subjects here. 
In my Letter to Your Lordship of the 2d of May 
1776, I informed Your Lordship that the Legislature 
here had passed a Law for appointing Commissioners 
to put the Forts in a Defensible State, at the same time 
I expressed my Doubts whether anything could be done 
to them, knowing the poverty of the Country :—Noth- © 
ing has been done to them, except that six small Guns 
are mounted on that nearest to the Bar, so that the 
port is in a manner open to any enemy; and as none 
of His Majesty’s Vessels have been here since the 
Schooner St. John left this Place in March 1776, the 
Armed Vessels of the Rebellious Colonies have often 
ventured amongst these Islands, and took several Ves- 
sels and Slaves the property of the Inhabitants, which, 
indeed, were restored soon after. On passing the Law 
now mentioned I, with the Advice of the Council, sent 
to St. Augustine for twenty Barrels of the Powder 
which had been sent from hence, to enable me to keep 
any of the Armed Vessels that frequented these Is- 
lands out of this Harbour, as I thought they might 
attempt to procure Refreshments here; and it was for- 
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tunate we did so, as on the 30th of October last a large 
Brigantine fitted at Philadelphia, with 14 Carriage 
Guns, 16 Swivels and 101 Men, came to the Bar of the 
Harbour of New Providence, and the Captain of her 
having procured a Pilot, sent in to let me know that he 
wanted Wood and Water, and that he was determined 
at all events to come into the port to procure them and 
to refit his Vessel, and he actually anchor’d on the Bar, 
but on finding that I had, with the Council and about 
thirty of the White Inhabitants, and forty Negroes, all 
that could be prevailed on to join me, repaired to Fort 
Nassau, with design to oppose his entrance, he weighed 
and went from this Island, and no other armed Vessels 
have made the like Attempt since. 

I am now to inform Your Lordship, that, as many of 
the Laws of these Islands would have expired at Christ- 
mas last, I was obliged, being thereto advised by the 
Council, to call the Assembly together, who renewed 
them; Copies of which, under the Great Seal, together © 
with Copies of the Journals of the Council; of the 
Council in Assembly, and of the General Assembly to 
this Time, as also copy of the Treasurers Accounts 
from Christmas 1775 to Christmas 1776 are with this 
inclosed in a Box directed to Your Lordship. 

I have the Honour to be, with the greatest respect 

My Lord, 
Your Lordships most humble 
and most obedient Servant 
John Brown 
R. 25th June 
Whitehall 14th January 1777 
Gov’. Browne. Sir. 

It was a great pleasure to me to find, by your letters 
of the 5th and 10th Nov’ that Sir Wm. Howe had 
availed himself of the opportunity of an Exchange of 
Prisoners, to procure your release from the long and 
disagreeable confinement you had been kept in by the 
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Rebels, and that you were safely arrived at New York, 
upon which I most heartily congratulate you. 

There can be little doubt from the whole behaviour 
of the generality of the Inhabitants of the Bahamas, 
that the Rebels were invited to undertake the Enter- 
prise they formed against those Islands, and the re- 
fusal of the President and Council to deliver the Ord- 
nance and Stores to Genl. Gage’s order, was evidently 
in consequence of a Plan they had concerted with the 
Rebels for putting them into their hands. 

The time is not yet come for shewing a proper resent- 
ment of such treachery. But as soon as the more im- 
portant operations on the Continent will admit of the 
sending a small Force to those Islands for your: se- 
curity, and the re-establishing of Legal Authority, 
there, I shall expect it will become a chief object of your 
attention, to discover the principal contrivers or abet- 
tors of this traitorous proceeding. In the meantime I 
desire you will transmit to me the names of such of 
His Majesty’s Council and other Officers of the Crown 
whom you have good ground to suspect were privy to 
it, that I may lay them before His Majesty as altogether 
unworthy of holding any Office under His Government. 

The account you give of the favourable disposition 
of the People in that part of Connecticut in which you 
was confined, and their earnest desire to return to their 
Allegiance, is very pleasing to The King, and His Ma- 
jesty very much approves the steps you took to en- 
courage that good disposition, by holding out assur- 
ances of bounties in Lands, as rewards for engaging 
in His Majesty’s Service. 

If the success be at all answerable to your Expecta- 
tions it must be productive of the best consequences, 
and I shall be very happy to hear from Sir W™ Howe, 
that he has formed a considerable Body of Connecticut 
Volunteers, upon the plan you have laid down; and 
altho’ I have not received from Sir Will™ Howe 
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any intimation of your undertaking or its effects—I 
have, notwithstanding, by this conveyance, signified to 
him His Majesty’s Pleasure, that he should give as- 
surances in His Majesty’s Name, of Grants of Land 
agreeable to the terms of the Proclamation of 7th Oc 
tober 1763, being made to all such of those Volunteers © 
as he shall approve of and receive into The King’s 
Service. 

It is natural to imagine that your presence will be 
necessary for the prosecution of your own plan, but of 
that you must be the best judge, and therefore His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant you His 
Royal License for coming to England, and I inclose 
an instrument, signed by His Majesty for that purpose. 
But I must acquaint you at the same time, that His 
Majesty confides in your zeal and attachment to His 
Service, for with-holding you from making use of it, if, 
in the judgment of Sir Will™ Howe, your absence will 
be productive of any material Inconvenience. 

I am ete. 
Geo. Germain 


My Lord Atwood March 22 1776 
In obedience to, and at the request of, His Excellency 
Governor Browne, I with all due Deference presume 
to transmit to your Lordship a brief Account of the 
late unfortunate Event that has happen’d here: But 
previous thereto, I conceive it necessary to acquaint 
your Lordship, That in the Month of last His 
Majesty’s Ship Falcon and two Transports were sent 
here by Order of General Gage to take from Us the 
Cannon, Powder, Shot, and other Stores out of our 
Forts Nassau and Montague, Which the President, in 
the Absence of his Excellency, with the Advice of Coun- 
cil and at the Intercession of the Inhabitants of this 
Island, thought fit to decline sending them away at that 
Juncture for the Reasons assigned in their Memorial 
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for that purpose Notwithstanding We had then no 
Regulars to defend Us and since when the Militia has 
constantly mounted Guard at each Fort for the Pro- 
tection thereof, and whereby We thought Ourselves 
secure with our own internal Strength and Defence, 
But Fate has proved the contrary—For on Sunday the 
3d instant there appeared off this Island early in the 
Morning Two Ships, Two Briggs a Sloop and a 
Schooner—His Excellency in Consequence ordered 
three Guns to be fired at Fort Nassau as an Alarm for 
the Militia to turn out, and then summoned his Council 
to attend him at the Fort, That before the Council met, 
The Major of the Militia had dispatched a Detach- 
ment of Thirty Men up to Fort Montague, (two Miles 
distance from Fort Nassau) which was soon afterwards 
followed by a like Detachment, But few of either Party 
were furnished with more than common Fowling 
Pieces; That at this time His Excellency gave the 
necessary Directions in Fort Nassau for the proper 
Defence of the same And having received Intelligence 
that the Rebels had landed part of their Troops at a 
Place called the Creek to the Kastward of Fort Mon- 
tague, He then marched himself with a third Detach- 
ment consisting of about Eighty Men in order further 
to succour the other Fort That before His Excellency 
had reached the same Lieutenants Burke and Judkin 
had been dispatched from Fort Montague with a Party 
of thirty Men to reconnoitre and if possible to prevent 
their Landing but which they had effected to the Num- 
ber of about 250 Men and several Boats being clearly 
seen near the Shore His Excellency thought fit to order 
another Detachment of 40 Men commanded by a Cap- 
tain Lieuten*. and Ensign to support the former De- 
tachment who soon returned without accomplishing the 
purpose intended As the other Party was then upon 
the Retreat, Upon which His Excellency ordered three 
Guns to be fired on the Enemy which did no Execution, 
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And therefore it was thot adviseable to march back 
what Force he then had to Fort Nassau His Excellency 
first ordering the Guns to be spiked up, and Lieutenant 
Burke to wait on the Commanding Officer of the Enemy 
to know his Errand and on what Account he had landed 
his Troops, Who returned for Answer, He was come 
for the King’s Stores and Gunpowder in our Forts and 
wo’. have them Now my Lord from this sudden and 
unexpected Attack it was almost impossible to collect 
together a Force equal to the Report made of the Num- 
bers of the Rebels, But in order to obtain every Assis- 
tance His Excellency issued his Proclamation by beat 
of Drum offering a Reward of a Pistole to every free 
Negroe and others that wo’. imediately enter the Fort 
properly armed, and further to prevent the Enemy 
from gaining the Advantageous Post at the Govern- 
ment He sent a Detachment of 40 Men under the Com- 
mand of Captain Thomas Hodgson (altho’ not then an 
Officer in the Service) and Ensign Barrett to protect 
the same, (As that Eminence sho*. the Enemy have 
got any Cannon mounted thereon wo‘. greatly have 
annoy’d Fort Nassau, Which being done, and the 
Rebels having got Possession of Fort Montague, and 
their Comander having by Lieutenant Burke sent Word 
He sho*. see the Governor in the Morning His Excel- 
lency about 8 o clock in the evening called a Council of 
War at Which assisted the Council, Militia Officers, 
and several of the Principal Inhabitants, to know 
whether from the Force the Rebels were supposed to 
be, and the Condition Fort Nassau was then found to 
be in, with what Strength was then in the Fort It was 
defensible or not? To which Question only Ten were 
of Opinion it was defensible, and Fourteen that it was 
not; And therefore in Consequence His Excellency 
with the Advice of his Council got about 160 Barrels 
of the Gun Powder removed out of the Fort (the whole 
not exceeding 182 Barrels some time before) and ime- 
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diately sent off to Augustine in a Sloop belonging to 
one Captain Will™ Chambers, A Man truely attach’d 
to Government and Active upon this Occasion;. His 
Majesty’s arm’d Sloop the St. John not being in any 
Condition fit for Service altho’ commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Grant whom His Excellency directed to putt to 
Sea to prevent his Vessell falling into the Hands of 
the Enemy, and whereby he might be enabled to give 
Intelligence of their Proceedings In Case he met with 
any of his Majestys’ Ships of War—The next Matter 
that ensued and in which His Excellency took the 
Opinion of his Council was; Whether, from the Deter- 
mination of the Council of War it was not advisable 
in our defenceless Condition and the Powder being 
ship’d, off, Which Circumstance alone almost instan- 
taneously produced a Desertion of three fourths of the 
Men and Negroes, It wo‘. not be proper to have the 
Assistance of the Detachment then doing Duty at the 
Government House for the ultimate Protection of the 
Fort, which being approv’d of, His Excellency himself 
went from thence and soon returned with that Succour,. 
But they not conceiving themselves a suffict. Force for 
that purpose, sollicited that they might not remain, 
the rest having left the Fort; Whereupon it was then 
thought most advisable to evacuate the Fort instead 
of being made Prisoners to the Enemy, But His Ex- 
cellency dissented therefrom and said He was not will- 
ing to leave the Fort while any One wo*. stand by him 
And certain Iam My Lord That this whole Affair has 
been brought upon Us by the Treachery of some few 
Individuals, and that the Americans wo‘, never have 
thought this Enterprize worthy of their Notice, Had 
they not been apprized of our unguarded Situation, 
and invited here for this purpose by the Enemys of 
Government—But the Result has proved too success- 
full to the Rebels—For they have not only dismantled 
our Forts and possessed themselves of every service- 
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able Part of the Cannon, Shot, and Stores, but have 
also forceably taken from Us His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor after confining him to his House some few Days 
under a Guard of an Officer and 40 of the Rebel Army, 
and then Dragging him by Violence on Board one of 
their Ships mounting 32 Guns called the Alfred In 
which Ezek Hopkins is stiled the Comodore and Com- 
mander in Chief, where He remained four Days pre- 
vious to their sailing from hence, Which was on 
Saturday the 16th instant in Company with Lieutenant 
Babbidge and Mr. Irving whom they made Prisoners 
imediately upon their Arrival here from Pensacola One 
by being an Officer (tho’ upon half Pay only) and the 
other as Receiver General of South Caroline—There 
are several other Matters His Excellency directed Me 
previous to his Departure to acquaint your Lordship, 
respecting singular Proceedings here, But the short 
Notice I received even to communicate to your Lord- 
ship the foregoing I hope will in part apologize for any 
incorrectness therein and be excused by 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s 
Most truly faithfull 
and Obedient humble Servant 
Tho. Atwood 

New Providence 

22d March 1776 


A List oF THE ARMAMENT, ETC. 


Captn. names Guns Men & Marines 


Frigate Alfred ........... Saltingel 225 5. 32 300 
Do Comps... 02+». Wipple oe te me os 250 swivels 
dota@ CANOte . 05... 8... oe Hopking <...... 16 200 16 
Do Andrew Doria ....... Biddle <. Soe serae e 16 180 16 
Schooner Wasp ........... Hallack 2. o.css 8 60 10 
(UG a a are Eble est scale 14 100 14 
Do -Providence ....:.... Paper yaa as ct 12 80 14 


130 1170 70 
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N. B. The two Frigates were two Deckers mounted 
9° on her lower Deck and double fortified 4° on her 
upper. 

R. 15th June 


My Lord 

I am now a close Prisoner on board the Alfred Frig- 
ate belonging to the Americans and prudence in my 
present distressed situation will not allow me to say 
more at present, than that I have been tore away from 
my family at a moment’s notice,—I refer your Lord- 
ship to Mrs. Browne and to Mr. Chief Justice Atwood 
for the particulars of what has happen’d to this Colony, 
my person as well as his Majesty’s Garrisons and 
Stores (Powder only excepted) has been shamefully 
betrayed to the Enemy ;— 

I have requested the Chief Justice and Mrs. Browne 
to forward without loss of time the minutes of Council, 
etc. to your Lordship; I write in the greatest haste and 
dread that these few lines may be intercepted, as I have 
innumerable Senterys over me. 

From on Board the Alfred } I am My Lord 
frigate March 17, 1776 } Your Lordship’s 
much distressed and most dutifull St. 
Montfort: Browne 

P.S. Ihave been cruelly treated by a 
few here. I have saved his Majesty’s 
Powder by sending it at the nick of time 
to St. Augustine. 

To 
The Earl of Dartmouth 
Whitehall 
London 
R. 15th June 
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THE SECOND TROOP PHILADELPHIA CITY 
CAVALRY. 


BY W. A. NEWMAN DORLAND, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army; formerly First Lieutenant and 
Surgeon of the Troop (April 1, 1898—November 10, 1903.) 





[For references see pp. 877-879.] 





(Continued from page 191.) 


A subsequent editorial on the ‘‘National Celebra- 
tion,’’ remarks :—** ‘‘We understand that the Ist, 2d 
and 3d troops of City Cavalry, under Captains Whar- 
ton, Francis, and Boggs, also honored the day; and that 
their number and appearance were just objects for pub- 
lic commendation.’’ Concerning the dinner on this 
occasion, we find the following account, which throws 
some interesting side-lights upon the customs of the 
times :—** 

‘““The following toasts, accompanied with marshal 
[sic] music, were drank at an excellent dinner prepared 
by Mr. Evans, near Schuylkill bridge, for the First, 
Second and Third Troops of City Cavalry, commanded 
by Captains Wharton, Francis, and Boggs :— 

‘1. The day; may national honor and individual 
happiness perpetuate its commemoration. 

‘*9. The United States; wisdom and dignity to their 
councils, energy and triumph to their arms. 

‘*3. The President of the United States; may the 
united efforts of a great people give efficient support to 
executive measures, and realize the best hopes of the 
nation. 

‘‘4. The Governor of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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‘*5. The immortal memory of the great Washington; 
may the remembrance and emulation of his virtues 
guarantee the glory, freedom and happiness of our 
country. 

‘*6. The heroes and statesmen of the American revo- 
lution. 

‘‘7, Ardent, firm and united resistance to foreign ag- 
gression, and a patriotic sacrifice of all party opinions 
on the altar of our country. 

‘*8, The Navy of the United States; may it be ren- 
dered efficient to defend our country, and protect its 
commerce. 

‘‘9. The army of the United States; combining 
patriotism, discipline, and effective force. 

‘*10. The hospitality of our country; may it only be 
withheld when it is abused. 

‘‘11. The American farmer, merchant, manufacturer 
and mechanic; may they cherish and support each 
other. 

‘*12. The American Fair; the pride and ornament of 
our Country, and the best hopes of its defenders.’’ 

The continued aggressions of Great Britain, includ- 
ing the unparalleled assault upon the U. S. frigate 
‘‘Chesapeake’’ in Hampton Roads, in which a number 
of lives were lost, had stirred the country to the utmost, 
and during the summer of 1807 the war spirit was 
seething in Philadelphia. Indignation meetings were 
held, and the animus became so bitter that it seemed 
that hostilities must commence immediately. Among 
others, the old volunteer organization, Macpherson’s 
Blues, to which the First and Second City Troops had | 
previously been attached during the war scare of 1799 
and 1800, held a meeting, largely attended by former 
members, and about the middle of July we find them 
adopting unanimously the following resolutions :—* 

‘‘At a meeting of the members of the late Volunteer 
Association, denominated Macpherson’s Blues—held 
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pursuant to publick notice, at the Court House of the 
City of Philadelphia, on Monday, the 6" July, 1807: 
General Wm. Macpherson was appointed Chairman, 
and Charles W. Hare, Secretary. The objects of the 
meeting having been stated by Gen. Macpherson, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

‘*Resolved, that we feel the deepest indignation, at 
the unparalleled attack upon the rights and dignity of 
the United States, by a British ship of war, by which the 
lives of several of our fellow citizens, have been de- 
stroyed, when on board of a national ship, and under 
the protection of our national flag. 

““Resolved, that we shall at all times, be ready and 
desirous, under the constituted authorities of our gov- 
ernment, and in conjunction with our fellow citizens, to 
yield our utmost aid, in support of the honour and 
safety of our country, and to repel any foe which may 
attack them. 

‘“Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting, be 
requested to communicate the foregoing resolutions to 
the President of the United States, accompanying them 
with an assurance, that whenever in the opinion of the 
national government, our military services may be 
useful—we will again organize ourselves as a volunteer 
association. ; 

‘“Wm. MacpHerson, Chairman. 
‘“Cuas. W. Harz, Secretary.’’ 


Under General Orders issued by Governor McKean 
from Lancaster on July 16, 1807, announcing a draft of 
15,635 men as Pennsylvania’s quota toward a detach- 
ment of 100,000 militia appears the following :—* 


‘‘The quotas of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Divisions of the State, shall 
form the First Division for service, under the command 
of Major-General Thomas Craig or a Brigadier-General 
from the Second Division of the State.”’ 

VoL. XLIX.—24 
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The First Brigade, which included the three City 
Troops, was requested to furnish 42 Artillery, 84 Cavy- 
alry and 716 Infantry—a total of 842 men; while the 
Second Brigade, which included the County Troops of 
Horse, was expected to supply 46 Artillery, 93 Cavalry 
and 748 Infantry—a total of 923 men. John Barker, 
Esquire, late Brigadier-General, was appointed, by 
the Governor, Major-General of the First Division of 
the Pennsylvania Militia. 

This activity in the higher military circles of the 
State re-acted upon the individual militia organiza- 
tions, and on the following day appeared this 
notice :—™ 

‘‘ ATTENTION 


‘‘The Officers commanding the Corps of Cavalry, of 
the City and County of Philadelphia, are requested to 
meet at Cameron’s Tavern,” Third near Arch-street, 
on Wednesday, the 22? instant, at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, on special business. 

Jay Ly, BOT 


The excitement continued throughout the summer, 
for in Division Orders™ of the date of August 5, Major 
General Barker calls upon Brigadier General Michael 
Bright, of the First Brigade, and Michael Leib, of the 
Second Brigade, ‘‘to take the most speedy and effectual 
means to complete the draught from their respective 
brigades agreeable to law.’’ This resulted in the fol- 
lowing notices of August 6 and 7 :— 


“¢CavaLRy Orricers** 


‘The officers of corps of Cavalry of the first division 
will meet at the house of Mr. Cameron on Third above 
Arch-street, on Saturday next, the 8" inst., at 4 
o’clock P. M. 

‘‘Joun SmitH, SEC’RY. 

‘August 6, [1807].’’ 
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‘¢ A7rTENTION.*® 


‘‘The commissioned officers of the several corps of 
Cavalry of the City and County of Philadelphia are 
requested to attend an adjourned meeting, to be held 
at Cameron’s Tavern, in Third near Arch-street, on 
Saturday, the 8" inst., at four o’clock in the evening. 

‘‘Ropert WuHarton, Chairman.”’ 


Notwithstanding this undue excitement and work of 
preparation for anticipated hostilities, there was no 
further call for active service, and by the Fall of the 
year the customary quiet prevailed. In October, the 
usual Squadron drills were held, according to the fol- 
lowing Troop notices :— 


‘¢T7z SEconD Troop oF*® 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA Ciry CAVALRY. 


‘Will meet at P. Evan’s Tavern, near the Permanent 
Bridge on Mondays, the 5 and 12 of October at 2 
o’clock, P. M., completely equipped. 
‘<THomas W. Francis, Capt. 
. Octe1 £1807 }."’ 


‘¢Tae Second Troop or" 


‘PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY 


““Will meet at the house of P. Evans near the Perma- 
nent Bridge, on Monday, the 19 inst, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., completely equipped. 

‘““THomas W. Francis, Captain. 


‘““N. B. <A Court of Appeal will be held at Cameron’s 
Inn, Third-street, on Friday 23° inst. at 5 o’clock, 
begs es 

The work for the year concluded with a Division 
parade and an unusual Troop parade or practice march 
(the first of which any record is to be found) in Decem- 
ber. The latter was in response to the following Troop 
order :** 
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‘(THE Seconp TRoopP 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA Crty CAVALRY, 


‘*Will parade this day at the Centre square, at 8 o’clock, 
A. M., properly armed and equipped for service. 
““THos. W. Francis, Capt. 
‘‘P.S. Each member to provide himself with a 
Valice. 
“Dee. 14, [1807].’’ 


The Division parade was a notable military event, the 
First Brigade turning out 2000 uniformed men, while 
the County Brigade had 3000 men in line.™ 

Washington’s Birthday, in 1808, was a festive oc- 
casion for the three City Troops. A Squadron parade 
in the afternoon was followed by an exceptional Squad- 
ron dinner. The Troop notices for this event are of 
sufficient interest to reproduce. On February 18, the 
following First Troop notice is recorded :—™ 


‘‘F'rrst Troop or Light Horse. 

‘The Troop will assemble on foot at my quarters, in 
compleat uniform and with side arms, on Monday the 22 
inst. at one o’clock P.M. in order to dine with the 
Squadron to celebrate the anniversary of the day that 
gave birth to our departed WasHineton. The stand- 
ard under which the Troop in the year 1775, first associ- 
ated for the defence of their country will be paraded. 

‘‘The company of the Honorary Members are re- 
spectfully requested to dine with the squadron on that 
day at 3 o’clock, P. M. either with or without uniform, 
at the Shakespeare Hotel, corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
street. 

‘“RoperT WuHarton, Capt. 

‘‘Web. 18, [1808].’’ 


The next day the Second Troop published its notice :** 


‘‘The members of the Szconp Troop of Philadelphia 
City Cavalry, commanded by Thomas W. Francis, pro- 


gf sets 
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pose celebrating the birth day of the Immortal Wash- 
ington: will meet at the captain’s quarters, No. 98 
South Third street, on Monday the 22 instant at 2 
o’clock, P. M. precisely in uniform and with side arms. 
‘‘By order of the Captain 
‘‘Aucustus Frickxs,™ Sergt. 
*“Feb. 19, [1808].’’ 


Finally, on February 20" the notice of the Third 
Troop appeared 


‘“¢T a RD Troop oF HorsE 


‘Tn celebration of the birth of the illustrious WasH- 
inetoN, the Troop will dine with the First and Second 
Troops, at the Shakespeare Hotel, corner of Chestnut 
and Sixth streets, on Monday, the 22° instant, at 3 
o’clock. 

‘“‘The Troop will meet at my quarters, No. 218 Arch 
street, precisely at 2 o’clock in uniform and with side 
arms. 

‘‘ James Boaes, Captain. 

‘“Feb. 20, [1808].”’ 


An interesting account of this dinner is recorded as 
follows :—* ‘‘On Monday last, being the anniversary 
of the day that gave birth to our departed WasHinc- 
Ton, several of the Volunteer companies of this city, 
assembled to celebrate the day.— At three o’clock the 
members of the First, Second and Third City Troops 
of Light Horse (commanded by Captains Wharton, 
Francis and Boggs,) and other respectable Citizens, sat 
down to a splendid Dinner prepared for them by Mr. 
[David] Barnum, at the Shakespeare Hotel, at the 
corner of Chestnut and Sixth streets. After Dinner 
the following Toasts were drank :— 

‘‘1, The immortal memory of the great WasHineron 
—in war—the deliverer of his Country—in peace—her 
guide, protector and friend. 
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‘‘2. The heroes of the American revolution.—The 
Independence of our Country is the monument of their 
worth—may the national gratitude embalm its remem- 
brance. 

‘¢3. Those statesmen of the Revolution whose con- 
duct maintained their declarations, and in whom a 
crisis of danger produced no change. 

‘‘4d. The United States—Free, Sovereign and Inde- 
pendent—wisdom and self-respect to their councils— 
vigor and triumph to their arms. 

‘5. The President of the United States. 

‘‘6, The Legislative and judicial departments of gov- 
ernment—may wisdom, energy and independence be 
their distinguishing attribute. 

‘‘7, The military power of the United States, mod- 
elled in the precepts and practice of the great WasuH- 
INGTON. 

‘*8. The Navy of the United States—an immediate 
increase of ships—and the deeds of its manhood shall 
correspond to the brilliant achievements of its youth. 

‘‘9, The Governor and Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
sylvania. 

‘‘10. American Patriotism—Extinction to domestic 
treason and foreign intrigue. 

‘‘11. The hospitality of our country—welcome and 
friendship to the worthy emigrant who seeks her 
asylum—frowns and rejection to the outcast who abuses 
her benevolence and would disturb her peace. 

‘*12. The American farmer, merchant, manufacturer, 
and mechanic—may they cherish and support each 
other; and put down all attempts to divide them. 

‘13. The American Fair—the pride and ornament 
of our country and the best hope of its defenders. 


‘¢V OLUNTEERS— 


‘“May we emulate the virtues of the man whose birth 
we celebrate. 


I ——— a a _ 
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‘‘The First, Second and Third City Troops—(a band 
of brothers) may their descendants follow the truly 
virtuous and patriotic example of their Fathers. 

‘‘Our country, strong in her resources, may she never 
fall a victim to foreign intrigue. 

‘‘A speedy and honorable adjustment to our differ- 
ences with foreign powers. 

‘‘The worthy Patriots of America, who celebrate this 
day—may they never know sorrow but by name. 

‘““The First City Troop—in the time that tried mens’ 
[stc] souls, first to arise to the call of danger; may the 
patriotic flame that still animates it, be fanned by the 
standard of ’75.’’ 

The same day the Philadelphia Rangers [Captain 
John Krips]—an infantry organization which had been 
recently formed—after an ‘‘elegant dinner prepared 
by Mr. Carson.’”® drank several toasts, including the 
following proposed by Lieut. White :—‘‘ The First, Sec- 
ond and Third Troops of City Cavalry.’ 

The military spirit had steadily grown in the city 
during the winter, and ‘‘the parades and meetings of 
the soldiers were more frequent in 1808 than for several 
years previous. Drilling in convenient halls took place 
throughout the winter, and when spring opened a series 
of sham fights was instituted to train the volunteers.” 
These, however, were not participated in by the Cav- 
alry Troops, which continued their independent Troop 
and Squadron drills at the usual seasons of the year. 
Some idea of the very prevalent feeling of the time may 
be entertained from the following open letter published 
in April of this year :—* 


‘‘To THE Ejprror OF THE AMERICAN DatLy ADVERTISER. 
opts 

‘‘Seeing some disposition among the Militia of this 
part of the State to prepare themselves for being useful 
in case of any necessity—and well knowing how much 
this ciass of our fellow citizens, have not been so counte- 
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nanced as they ought, I am induced to think that if, 
a general meeting, of the Persons who did compose 
Macruerson’s Bturs—those who now are members of 
the three City Troops of Cavalry, under Wharton, 
Francis and Boggs, and all those who think such a plan 
likely to promote public good, was to take place, a great 
benefit might result from it. 

‘‘T would therefore propose a meeting of my Fellow 
Soldiers to take this subject into view, on Saturday 
next, [April 23] at seven o’clock in the evening, at 
Barnham’s [sic] Tavern, corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
streets—when the writer of this will lay before the com- 
pany a plan of association for their consideration. 

‘‘Let no party spirit have any influence in this busi- 
ness, but let us meet together and dispassionately con- 
sider, whether we shall make ourselves soldiers, or 
induce, by our own reluctance the general Govern- 
ment to raise a Standing army to take care of our 
Liberties. 

‘“‘Tammany. 

““ April 20, 1808.”’ 


What the outcome of this call was, or whether a meet- 
ing was held is not known. We do know, however, that 
the usual Squadron drills were held in the following 
month, together with a practice march. On April 29, 
the following notice appeared :—” 


‘‘THE Seconp TRooP 
‘(PHILADELPHIA City CAVALRY, 
‘¢Will parade on Monday’s [sic] the 2%, 9%, and 16™ of 
May, on the ground north of Peter Evans Tavern, near 
the Schuylkill Permanent Bridge—completely equipped 
at 2 o’clock. P. M. 
“Tomas W. Francis, Capt. 

N.B. <A meeting of the troop will be held at David 
Barnum’s (Shakespeare Hotel), on Saturday next, 30" 
inst. at 7 o’clock P. M. 

‘¢ April 29, [1808].”’ 


ee, 
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1807, he succeeded General Isaac Worrell as Brigadier General of the 
Second Brigade, First Division, Pennsylvania Militia, which office he 
held until October 4, 1811, when he was succeeded by William Duncan. 
In October, 1808, he presided at a “Whig festival,” at Mrs. Saville’s 
Inn in Spring Garden; and the same year was a Democratic Presiden- 
tial Elector on the Madison and Clinton ticket. From 1809 to 1814, he 
was U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania; in August, 1814, he became a 
member of the famous Committee of Defense of Philadelphia, the same 
year was appointed Postmaster of Philadelphia; and from December 
2, 1817, to March 24, 1818, he was again a Representative from Phila- 
delphia County, in the Pennsylvania Legislature. He was an active 
member of the Tammany Society. On November 15, 1822, he was ap- 
pointed Prothonotary of the U. 8. District Court in Philadelphia, but 
died on December 22, 1822, when 62 years of age, leaving an estate 
valued at $32,000. His wife was Susan Lieb (married about 1808), and 
they had two sons—Dr. George Clinton Lieb and Dr. Henry Franklin 
Leib (born March 4, 1811; died May 16, 1856), who graduated in medi- 
cine from the University of Pennsylvania in 1833; on December 18, 
1848, became a founder of the Philadelphia County Medical Society; 
was a member of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and the Academy of Natural Sciences. He 
served for several years as Dispensary Physician. 

54 American Daily Advertiser, August 6, 1807. 

5 Tbid, August 7, 1807. 

* Tbid, October 1, 1807. 

5 Tbid, October 16, 1807. 
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54 Ibid, December 14, 1807. 

5 Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 528. 

550 American Daily Advertiser, February 18, 1808. 

1 Ibid, February 19, 1808. 

552 Baron Charles Augustus Fricke, of the Northern Liberties, was 
born in Poland in 1763, and studied at the University of Cracow. In 
early manhood he, with his brother, came to Philadelphia. On June 24, 
1792, he was married, in Zion Church, to Anna Catharine (born in 1774; 
died April 3, 1848, aged 74 years) daughter of George Kurz. He was a 
wholesale and retail cloth-merchant, his place of business in 1796-99, 
being at No. 7 South Third Street. He was a private in the Eighth 
Company, Third Philadelphia Regiment, Col. McLean, in 1794, but be- 
came a member of the Second City Troop in 1794, and that year accom- 
panied the Troop on the Western Expedition to suppress the Whisky 
Insurrection. He remained a member of this Troop until his death, and, 
in 1808, is recorded as First Sergeant of the organization. In November, 
1796, he was administrator for the estate of George Moser. He was a 
member of the Masonic Fraternity. In 1811, he went to Havana, Cuba, 
as a supercargo for cloth, contracted yellow fever there and died in 
St. Charles’ Hospital on June 26, 1811, when 48 years of age. His will 
probated on August 15, 1811, left an estate of $8000. His brother, 
Frederick Fricke, of the Northern Liberties, was born in Poland in 1760, 
and died in Philadelphia on April 17, 1833, in his 73d year. Augustus 
Fricke had 13 children:—William C. (died March 19, 1824); Anna 
Margaretta (married Dr. Joseph Frangois Nicholas Guille, who died in 
Baltimore in 1851); Mary Anne (who married first a Mr. Wetherill, and 
secondly, Hdward W. Miller); Rosina Catherine (born June 20, 1795; 
married, September 12, 1815, John Barry Farrell, who was born in 
Cork, Ireland, June 24, 1777, and died in Philadelphia, October 9, 1832; 
she died May 17, 1863); Anna Catherine (married John Hull Camp- 
bell); Harriet Louise (married Captain Carty, of the Merchant 
Marine); Paulina (married a Mr. Leibe); Augustus (who moved to 
Bristol, Pa.) ; Francis (who went West); George J. (who, in 1813, was 
a private in the 4th Company, Philadelphia Militia, otherwise known 
as the Ist Co., Washington Guards); Michael (the eldest son); and 
Susanna (who died unmarried). A descendant, George Fricke, was mar- 
ried on December 11, 1845, to Mary H., daughter of Joseph T. McMullin. 
Another descendant, Dr. Albert Fricke, was married on January 25, 
1848, to Lydia Jane, daughter of John McKinley, of Lycoming County, 
Pa: ! 

8 American Daily Advertiser, February 20, 1808. 

54 Tbid, February 24, 1808. 

805 William Carson, host of the old “Harp and Crown’? Tavern. 

8° American Daily Advertiser, February 26, 1808. 

7 Scharf and Westcott, vol. i, p. 534. 

538 American Daily Advertiser, April 20, 1808. 

% Tbid, April 29, 1808. 
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Queries. 


WantTeD: A portrait of George Bridport of Philadelphia, the decorator 
of the ceiling of the old Hall of the House of Representatives, burned 
by the British, in 1814. 

From 1813, to 1819, he was a resident of Philadelphia, and was en- 
gaged some of the time in connection with his brother Hugh Bridport, 
a portrait and miniature painter. 

George Bridport died in Havana, Cuba, March 2, 1819. 

His portrait is needed to complete Government records. Address, 
Charles E. Fairman, Art Curator U. 8S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Book Motices. 


PENNSYLVANIA History TOLD By CONTEMPORARIES. By Asa Earl 
Martin, Professor of American History in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Hiram Herr Shenk, Archivist, State Library, Pennsylvania. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 12mo, pp. 621. 

In this compact and exceedingly useful text-book, a highly successful 
attempt is made to assemble source material illustrating the relation of 
Pennsylvania and Pennsylvanians to important national events. The 
sources are well selected and their arrangement is topographical. Pre- 
ceding each selection is a brief introductory note explaining the signifi- 
cance of the source quoted. The book is splendidly adapted for study 
in connection with a standard history of the United States. The Table 
of Contents and the Index provided facilitate the use of the volume, 
which doubtlessly is designed as a text-book to be used in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. E. 8. 


AFRICA IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Translated from Histoire 
Impartiale des évéenemens militaires et politiques de la Derniére Guerre 
dans les quatre parties du monde. (Paris, 1785, Tome II, pp. 57-61.) 

The loss of Pondichéry . . . was at least compensated by the acquisi- 
tion of Senegal, the most important establishment of the English on the 
coast of Africa. This island, which had belonged to us, was ceded to 
England by the treaty of Paris in 1763. The trade of Senegal consists 
in gum, ivory, cotton, wax, ambergris, indigo, negroes and gold-dust. 
The heat of the climate is excessive, and the winters there are hotter 
than our summers. Among a great quantity of plants which grow in 
Senegal, in a perfection equal to their abundance, we may specify the 
pineapple, the fig, the pomegranate and the grape. There is no country 
in the world where poultry multiply so successfully and where they are 
finer. The Senegal turkeys, guinea-fowls, geese and ducks are especially 
admired. The water-fowls are excellent there, and fishing leaves nothing 
to be desired in quantity and quality. Such is the island, limited 
enough as to size (for it is only three miles long by a quarter wide) 
but important by reason of its trade and its productions, which has just 
returned to the dominion of its former possessors. Fort St. Louis is 
the principal defense of Senegal, and serves, so to speak, as key to the 
great establishment of Gorée, whose refuge it became upon the evacua- 
tion of that island, where the English found never a cannon, when they 
disembarked in the month of February following.* 


* Senegal had been captured on January 30, 1779. 
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The French thought lightly of the conquest of Senegal, merely detach- 
ing two frigates of forty guns and two small armed craft to attack 
Fort James on the River Gambia. This was in no state for defense, and 
capitulated unconditionally on February 11. The Governor had had the 
intention, just before, of driving us from the river, and for this purpose 
he had assembled all the English merchants established on the banks of 
the Gambia. While they were debating together upon the means of 
carrying out this project, the French appeared, captured the merchants 
and their craft, and spared not at all those of the Nationals who had 
connections with the fort, whose works they totally destroyed. They 
sent the artillery therefrom to Senegal, which they fortified so much 
the better and left there a garrison of about three hundred men. This 
expedition netted to the French nine thousand pounds sterling in wealth 
taken from the English merchants, who all received orders to leave 
the country. The troops then marched towards the coast, with intent 
to ruin the fortifications of the island of Bance on their way. For this 
purpose all the craft taken on the River Gambia were made ready. 
Thus, in consequence of sheer neglect, one of the richest countries of 
the known world was lost for England. 

We learn that, at the same period, M. de Vaudreuil, while sailing 
along the coast of Senegal, had captured twenty-two slave-ships belong- 
ing to the English, and these prizes were estimated at seven or eight 
million. This commander, having nothing further to do in these parts, 
then prepared to set sail to join the Count d’Estaing. 

To the gains of the French in Africa we may add the rich prize of 
The Osterley, a vessel of the English [East India] Company, whose cargo 
was valued at three hundred thousand pounds sterling. This ship, 
which sailed from India on December 16 [1778], was sighted on Febru- 
ary 22 [1779], by two French frigates, which captured it off the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Such were, on the eve of the campaign of 1779, the respective positions 
of the belligerent Powers in the three quarters of the world: Africa, 
Asia and America. ‘The preliminaries of this campaign were still more 
formidable in Europe. A. J. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLACE Names. By A. Howry Espanshade, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. Published by the author. 375 pages and map. Price 
$3.50. 


This very well printed and especially well written book covers a most 
interesting field of investigation for the student of Pennsylvania history 
as it relates to the place names found in the state. The field covered by 
the book is well stated by the author in the Preface—“Pennsylvania 
Place Names is an historical commentary on the names of all the Penn- 
sylvania counties, county seats, and towns with a population of five 
thousand or more, and on the most noteworthy village and township 
names.” 

This plan of work is most interestingly and critically carried out. 
The book has a splendid Index, which makes it of real value to the 
historical student. 

The only criticism which the reviewer has to make concerning this 
valuable work, is that the author depends too much upon Heckewelder 
for the origin and meaning of Indian words which are not derived from 
the Delaware language, but from one of the Iroquoian languages. Hecke- 
welder often attempted to make a name of undoubted Seneca origin, 
resemble a word of Delaware origin—and, he then gives the meaning of 
the Delaware word which sounded like the Seneca word. There are 
several such Iroquois names given in the book, with Heckewelder’s 
origin and meaning. Oswayo, the name of the river and township, in 
Potter county, is given the significance of “place of flies”? from Utscheja, 
according to Heckewelder. The name is not Delaware, but Seneca, and 
is a corruption of Osoayeh, which signifies “pine forest.” The Oswayo 
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valley was filled with the finest pine forests in the state when the first 
settlers entered it. 

Another word is Venango, which the author gives as being derived 
from the same word as Shenango and Chenango, meaning “bull thistles.” 
The only resemblance which these corruptions of Ochenango, meaning 
“large bull thistles,” bear to Venango is the “ango.”” The name Venango 
is, without question, derived from onenge, meaning a “mink.” The name 
Venango as often written by the early writers has the form Wenango 
(Evan’s map, 1755), which more nearly approaches the Delaware form 
of Winingus. The form Weningo is given by Edward Shippen in 1753 
(Col. Rec. V. 660). The word cannot possibly be derived from Ochen- 
ango, meaning “bull thistles.” 

Apart from these few errors, which are to be expected, the book is 
most scientific and accurate. The author does not profess to be a 
student of the Indian names, as he says in his Introduction, “The present 
writer has no knowledge of the Indian tongues, and has therefore been 
obliged to lean wholly upon the authority of others.” It is in no sense 
a fault in the writer to lean upon Heckewelder—we all do that. But, 
sometimes Heckewelder is mistaken, when he tries to force the meaning 
of a Delaware word into one which has an Iroquoian origin, simply 
because its phonetic values are the same—for example. 

The book is a worthy contribution to the historical works relating to 
Pennsylvania. 

GekD: 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED STATES IN THE OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE BRITISH HIsToRY FOR SoHOOL Usg. By Roscoe Mongan, B.A. 
London: George Gill & Sons, 1925. 82nd edition or impression, pp. 226, 
12mo [B. C. 55—A. D. 1923]. 

P. 112. Many of the Puritans, finding they could get no toleration 
in England, sailed to America, and founded settlements on the eastern 
seaboard of that newly discovered continent. Here, for a time, these 
“Pilgrim Fathers” suffered many trials and hardships; but their settle- 
ments developed into important English colonies, which, in process of 
time, declared their independence, and thus they laid the foundation 
of the republic we know as the United States. 

P. 136. Richard Baxter, George Fox and William Penn were eminent 
Puritan divines. 

Pp. 146-149. The American Colonies. The American colonies estab- 
lished by the British in North America first demand attention. The 
New England States in the North were peopled largely by the descen- 
dants of those sturdy Puritans, who settled there in the days of the 
Stuarts. They inherited the independent feelings of their fathers, and 
by their thrift and energy had established much power and wealth. 
Dutch settlers who had fied from persecution at home, had established 
themselves at New York, and on the shores of the commercial waters 
around. Pennsylvania was founded by William Penn and his followers, 
whilst those who established the more southern colonies of Maryland, 
Virginia and the two Carolinas were mostly Catholics and Cavaliers. 
Though proud of their mother country and very loyal, the colonists 
were prepared to resist any violation of their privileges. 

Stamp Duties. The War of American Independence, in 1775, was 
caused by repeated attempts of the British to force various Duties upon 
the North American colonies, though they had no representatives in 
the British parliament. The British parliament decided that it was 
proper to make the colonists pay something towards the expense of 
defending them during the late war, and the Stamp Act was brought 
in by Grenville, 1765; repealed by Rockingham, 1766; who retained the 
duty on tea, but abolished other duties imposed in 1767. When the tea- 
ships arrived at Boston in 1773, they were boarded by Americans dis- 
guised as Indians, and their cargoes were thrown into the water. The 
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cause of the colonists was vigorously supported in the British parlia- 
ment by Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, and Charles James Fox, 
but the obstinate king would not heed their warnings, and repressive 
measures were adopted. A Congress of Delegates from the British 
colonies was held at Philadelphia, 1773 [sic]; they entered into Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union in 1775, in which year the British 
and Americans came into collision, in a skirmish, at Lexington. The 
thirteen American colonies then assumed the title of the United States, 
July 4th, 1776. George Washington, who afterwards became the First 
American President, was appointed commander-in-chief, and the struggle 
between the mother country and her offspring States commenced in 
real earnest. 

War of American Independence. The first encounter of any importance 
occurred in 1775, at Bunker’s Hill, where the Royalists obtained a dearly 
won victory. After this, the United States drew up their “Declaration 
of Independence,” and renounced their allegiance to Britain. The capit- 
ulation of Burgoyne’s army to the Americans led by General Yates 
[sic], at Saratoga, in 1777, and the arguments of Dr. Franklin, who 
conducted the correspondence, induced France to recognise the United 
States and to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with them, 
1778. The same course was followed by Spain in 1779 and by the 
Dutch in 1780. 


[On p. 148, opposite the rest of the account, is a well-executed 
map, which puts crossed swords at Lexington, Kentucky, with 
the date, 1775, and makes West Point identical with Jersey 
City. The battle of the Brandywine, 1777, is placed in Vir- 
ginia.] 

The Earl of Chatham, who had hitherto taken the part of the Colon- 
ists, was so enraged at this union of the colonies, with the natural 
enemies of Great Britain, that he arose from a sick bed, and went to 
the House of Commons to oppose the separation of the colonies. At the 
end of a remarkable oration he was seized with a fit, and a few days 
afterwards died. In 1776, the British evacuated Boston, whilst the 
Americans failed in their invasion of Canada and also withdrew from 
New York. In 1777, Washington sustained a defeat on the Brandy- 
wine; Howe’s army occupied Philadelphia, which he evacuated in 1779 
[sic], and fighting became general on the high seas. In the year 1778, 
the British, under Lord Keppel, fought an undecided engagement with 
the French fleet off Brest. The French took Dominica, St. Pierre, and 
Miquelon; whilst the British captured Pondicherry. In the year 1779, 
the French took St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Spaniards unsuccessfully 
besieged Gibraltar, which was relieved by Admiral Rodney. The termi- 
nation of the war was caused by the surrender of Lord Cornwallis’s 
army to General Washington, at York Town in 1781, the year in which 
William Pitt, second son of the Earl of Chatham, made his first speech 
in the House of Commons. The independence of the United States was 
recognised by the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, when an interchange of 
conquests took place between France and Britain, and the Floridas and 
Honduras were restored to Spain. Canada, however, in the great 
division of the spoils of war, remained in the hands of the British. 

P. 158. American War of 1812. A Second war with America, in 1812, 
was caused through Britain claiming the right of searching American 
vessels for seamen to serve in the British Navy, and on account of 
various commercial disputes. The Americans failed in their attempt to 
conquer Canada, and though generally successful at sea were defeated 
in the ocean duel between the Shannon and the Chesapeake in which 
the British ship, Shannon, although inferior in men and guns, captured 
her antagonist in fifteen minutes. This war was concluded by the Peace 
of Ghent, in 1814. 

P. 171. The Southern States seceded from the United States, 1861, 
and the war which ensued produced great distress in our cotton manu- 
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facturing districts, as the supply of cotton failed. At the close of the 
war, claims were made on Britain for damage done by piratical cruisers, 
particularly the Alabama, belonging to the Southern States, which had 
been fitted up in Birkenhead. Ultimately, the matter was arranged, 
and Britain paid a heavy indemnity to the United States, 1872. 

P. 176. The Atlantic Telegraph was successfully laid from Ireland 
to America, 1866, since which time the Atlantic has been spanned by 
various lines between the Old and New World. 

P. 177. The Venezuelan dispute with America was settled in Novem- 
ber, [1896], and in January, 1897, an Arbitration Treaty was signed, 
though the American Senate rejected it in the following May. 

P. 181. The French, German, Austrian, Russian and Italian papers 
all contained graceful tributes to the well-deserved popularity of King 
Edward VII; whilst those of the United States treated the Coronation 
as if it formed a part of their own Constitution, the Stock Exchange 
of New York being closed for the day. 

Pp. 185-186. Whilst there [meaning the Prince of Wales in Canada, 
1860], he accepted the invitation of the President of the United States 
of America, and visited many important towns, upon all occasions 
meeting with a hearty reception by the people. 

P. 189. In September, 1910, a dispute, which had been in existence 
for over 130 years between the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States as to their respective fishing rights in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and off the Atlantic shores of North America, was finally 
settled by the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the U. S. A. caused an amicable decision in 
which the fishermen of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland 
derive great benefit from the award of the Court of Arbitration. 


Note by the Transcriber. 


These are all the references to us besides one or two about Virginia, 
an account of “the Seven Years’ War” (1756-1763) and the following 
brief mentions: p. 175, Queen Victoria’s popularity here; p. 187, Anglo- 
American Arbitration Agreement; p. 190, half a line about our presence 
in “the Great War’”;* pp. 209 and 213, on Emigration; p. 225, these 
battles of the American Revolution and the European and Asiatic wars 
which became a part of it: 


MLCXIN STON] scare sie eke British v. Colonists (indecisive) .. 1775 
Bunker’s Hill ...... British’ o; Colonists... ..:eeee 1775 
Brandywine ....... British v.- Colonists =... = econ 1777 
Stillwater Sica Colonists; - British -..%.5..e selene 1777 

* * * 
Mshantese iene ace: British v. French (indecisive) ... 1778 
Siege of Gibraltar ..British v. French .............. 1779 
Cape St; Vincent. -Britishov:"French. “5 ...00. -stenee 1780 

Dogger Bank ...... British “ve. Dutch * 2.2. cease 1781 
Puerto Novo ....... British v. Hyder Ali and French.. 1781.” 


The victor stands first. These last battles confirm what was said in 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, 1913, p. 89: “Like the French and Indian 
struggle, the Revolution was a world-war: not only did the Delaware 
and the Thames resound with the din of arms, but the Senegal,’ the 
Essequibo, the Guadalquivir, the Rhine, the Seine and the Ganges.” In 
the same magazine, 1921, p. 388; 1922, p. 78, it was pointed out that 
the American Revolution came to an end in India, when our allies, the 
French and the Dutch, made peace with the English: March 11, 1784. 
(Cf. 1924, p. 96.) 


2The English do not call it the World-War, having had several more before 
it. 

2 Added in 1925, in consequence of the translation just made for the same 
magazine, on Africa in the Revolution. 
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Barnum, David, 189, 373, 376 
BARR, MARGARET, 18 
Barrett, Ensign, 363 
Bartlett, , 24 
Bautrus, ers 60 
BAYARD, 
BAYARD, GERTRUDE, 90 
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Bayard, Col. John, 92 
BAYARD, MISS KATHARINB, 142, 


143 
Bea SENATOR THOMAS F., 


Bayley, Col., 52 

BAYNTON, Peter, 182 

Beadford, 72 

Bedon, Jno., 357 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 334 

Beecher, Lyman, 201 

Bell, Col., 53 

Bell, Gen., 59 

Bellefonte, 61, 64 

Benezet, Anthony, 200 

BERESFORD, 5 ae 

Bergstresser, Lot, 221, 222 

BERTLES, ‘CATHARINE, 184 

BERTLES, JOHN, 184 

BETHELL, 96 

BETHUNH, FARQUHAR, 187 

Bibliography of the Works of Charles 
Godfrey Leland, 261; chief events 
of life, 262; pseudonyms used by 
Leland, 264; annotated list of 
works, 265-288, 329-348 

Biddle, Chapman, 148 

Biddle, Capt. James, 85 

Biddle, John, 93 

Biddle’s Alley, 93 

Bigler, Governor, 222, 223, 227 

Binfield, 153, 154, 159 

Bingham, William, 164, 185 

Birmingham Meeting House, 290 

Bishop, Jacob, 95 

Black, Rev. John, 199, 200 

Bland, Theodoric, 28, 29 

Bleuress, Capt., 45 

Boggs, Capt., 367, 3738, eg 

BOGGS FAMILY, 188, 

Boggs, First Lt. James, 173, 178, 179, 
180, 186, 188, 9 

Boker, George H., 282 

Boker, Mrs. George H., 148, 144, 145 

Book about Autographs, by Simon 
Gratz, referred to, 234 

BORDEN, selon a 

Bowen, 

Bowen, Daniel, 304 

Brackenridge, H. M., “Views on 
Louisiana,” referred to, 26 

Bradford, Adj., 

Bradford, Thomas, Jr., 87 

Bradford, Col. Wm., 83 

Bradley, Miss N. A., 248 

Brayley, Lieut. Col., 56 

Breitmann, Hans, 145, 148, 149 

Bridge over Schuylkill at Phila., 321 

Bridgewater, Duke of, 297 

Bridport, George, 380 

Bright, Brig. Gen. Michael, 370 

Britton, Paul, 377 

Brodhead, Gen. Daniel, 80, 185 
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BROOKE, ROBERT, 185 

BROOME, JOHN, 189 

Broussonet, Pierre Te Auguste, 7 

Brown, Carter, 103, 104 

Brown, John, 352, 353 

Brown, Capt. Peter, 183 

Browne, Governor, 350, 351, 
859, 361, 366 

Browne, Mrs., 366 

Brumbaugh, Gaius Marcus, M.D., 95 

BRUNSON, » 96 

Bryan, Thomas, 44 

Brydone, » ot 

Buenos Aires, 18, 19 

Buise, Peter, 59 

Bullock, Archibald, 242 

Bulwer, HE. L., 280 

Burdett, Edward, 161 

Burke, Lieutenant, 362, 363 

Burnetts, 65 

Burpee, Peter, 60 

Bush Hill, 164, 167, 168, 169, 173 

BUZBY, SARAH, 183 
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CADWALADER, ELIZABETH, 90 
CADWALADER, GEN. JOHN, 90 
Cadwalader, Lt. Thomas, 84, 184 
CAMERON, FAMILY, 377 
CAMPBELL, Ae t HULL, 379 
Canal, Delaware R. to Chesapeake 
Bay, 297, 298, 299, 305, 306 
Canning, Stratford, 36 
Cantwell, Mr., 298 
Carlisle, 73 
Carlisle, Abraham, 185, pans 
Carson, Hon. Hampton L , 10 
Carson, Wm., 375, 379 
at CAPT. (Merchant Marine), 
7 
96 


CARY, 

Cawly, Jobn, 57 

Center Square, 169, 172, ity, 372 

Chamberlain, Hon. Metien, 238 

CHAMBERLIN, 96 

Chambers, Wm., 352, 354, 356, 364 

Chambersburgh, 

Chapman, Ensign Joseph, Esq., 59 

Charlesworth, Hannah, 94 

“Chesapeake,”’ We 8. i cae 368 

Chester, Col., » 50, 51 

Chester, econ. "45 

Chester’ (formerly Upland), 251 

Chew, Mr., 317 

Chew, Benj., 191 

Chew, Bennett, 95 

CHEW, JULIANA, 191 

Churches—German Reformed, 76-90 ; 
First Baptist Ch. of Phila., 80, 94; 
First Presbyterian Ch., 81; "Zion 
Church, 91 

Cincinnati, Penn. Society of, 75, 77 

Cist, Louis 1 5 

Clark, Abraham, 240, 241, 243 

Claus, Jacob, 99, 101, 115 

Clay, Henry, 20 ee 
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Clinton, Gen., 49, 50, 52, 53, 54 
Clubs, early, "83 
Clymer, , 244 
Cochran, Chas. F., 95, 96 
Cohen, Mrs. David J., 235 
Cohen, Dr. Joshua J., 235, 247 
Colbourn, Major, 45 
College of Philadelphia, 317, 318 
Comenius, 107, 121 
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Comly, Capt., 167 

COMLY, HENRY, 184 

Completed Sets of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 1925, 
by Charles F. Jenkins, 231 

Completed Sets of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 1925. 
High prices paid for some signa- 
tures, 231; Dr. Lyman C. Draper’s 
book 231, 232, 233; the twenty- 
two sets of 1889, 233, completed 
sets 1925, 238 

Concord (ship), 101 

Congress, 302, 319, 322, 325, 326 

CONNELLY FAMILY, 182, 183 

Connelly, John, 165 

Constitution (ship), 85 

Continental Monthly, 335, 336 

Cooke, Manuel, 274 

CORBET FAMILY, 151 

Corréa da Serra, by Joseph BPugene 
Agan, 1; friend of four presidents, 
2; Neutrality Law, 2, 17, 19, 20, 
21; birth and early life, 3, 4, ; 
work in Portugal, 6; Paris life, 6, 
7; scientific work in London, 7; 
first visit to America, 7, 8; further 
scientific work in Paris, 9; second 
visit to America, 10; the Wistar 
Party, 10, 11; encounter with John 
Randolph of Roanoke, 12, 13; 
letter of Francis Gilmer, 13; 
friendship with Jefferson, 14, 15; 
to Madison, 15, 16; Uruguay 
troubles, 17, 18: Artigan Priva- 
teers, 17, 18, 10; 21, 22° 26 Per- 
nambucan Republic, 23; 24° 25 5 
Neutrality Act of 1818; 27, 28; 
concerning punishment ‘of priva- 
teers, 29, 30, 31, Holy Alliance, 
31; Portuguese claims, 338, 34; 
Corréa as a diplomat, 35, 36, 37; 
departure for Brazil, 37; corre- 
spondence with Jefferson, ’38, 39 ; 
Brazil, Lisbon, Paris, London, 39, 
40; neglect of old friends, 40, 41; 
end of life, 42; list of works, 42° 


Corréa da Sits: Abbe José Fran- 
cisco, 1552.0; 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, oe to James Madi- 
son; 19, Richard "Rush to 20; 22, 
235 24, 25, 26, 27; yete 30, 32) 33, 
34, 35, 36, 39, 40, , 42 

Corréa, Luis Dias, oe 

Coryatt, 280 

COURVAL, VICOUNT DH, 189 

Cowgill, Martha, 182 

COX, MARY, 

Coxes, 87 

Craig, John, 182 

Craig, Major-General Thomas, 369 

Crawford, Wm. H., 183 

Crefeld Colony, 102 

Crefelders, 101 





Da Cruz, Minister Antonio Goncalves 
(‘“Cabugaé’”’), 28, 24 

DALLAS, GEORGE MIFFLIN, 191 

Daly, Augustin, 246 

Dana, Charles A., 333 

Danforth, Elliott, 246 

Daniel, James, 58 

Daniels, John D., 28, 29 

Dartmouth, Earl of, 366 

Da Silva, Inocencio pple. 2 

Dawes, Jonathan, 318 
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Dearborn, Gen. Henry, 40, 41 

De Braganca, Dom Joao (Duke of 
Lafdes), 4, 5, 7, 32 

Decatur, Commodore Stephen, 74, 85, 

Deckers, John, 45 

Decorative Art Club, 147 

Deets, Capt., 51 

De Gaylpyn, 289 

Delaney, Col. Sharp, 94 

Delany, Dennis, 295 

Delaware, Lt., 55 

Detailed Information and Account 
for those who are _ Inclined to 
America and Are Interested in 
Settling in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, with a Preface, by Jacob 
Claus, 115; Necessary information 
for the reader, 115; Information 
or Instruction for for those who 
are Inclined to America, 124 

Diary of 1822, A, 61 

Dick, John, Disct. Atty. N. Orleans, 


Dolliver, Major, 53 

Dorchester (near Oxford), 290 

Dorland, W. A. Newman, The Second 
Troop verre (ohn City Cavalry, 
by 75, 163, 

Douglass, Col., % 

Draper, Dr. Lyman C., 231, 232, 2388, 
235, 241, 245, 24 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., 234, 240 

Drexel, Joseph W., 236 

Drexel, Mrs. J. W., 237 

Duane, Wm., 80 

Du Homel, M., 296 

Duke of York, 251 

Duncan, William, 378 

Duncoun, Thomas, 357 

DUNDAS, ELIZABETH, 91 

Dunlap, Captain, 163 

Du Pont de Nemours, 10, 11, 14 

Duval, Judge, 

Duwayne, ear 





Haton, General Wm., 174, 189 

Eccleston (family of), 293 

EDGEHILL, REBECCA, 82 

Edmonds, Franklin S., Address at the 
Penn Charter Presentation, Harris- 
burg, March 25, 1925, by, 250 

Hlisha Williams’ Diary of 1776. 
Continued from Vol. XLVIII, p. 
353), 44 

Ellsworth, James W., 246 

Ely(s), Col., 49, 

Ely, Mrs. Wm. D., 237, 244 

EMLEN, ANN, 377 

EMLEN, GEORGH, 377 

Emmet, Dr. Thomas Addis, 233, 234, 
ae 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 248, 
4 


ERIE PIKE, 61 

HKustice, John, Hsq., 58 
EVANS, GEORGE, ESQ., 292 
EVANS, kes Gov. JOHN, 
Evans, Mr. 367, 3876 
Eyre, Col. ear ae is 
EYRE, MANUEL, 183 
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FAGON FAMILY, 69 

Falconer, Capt., 305, 311 

Fanington, Capt., 44 

Faris, John Abe The Romance of For- 
gotten Towns, by, 192 
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FARRELL, JOHN BARRY, 379 

FELLOWS, COL. 53 

FENWICK FAMILY, 151-162 

Ferguson, Col. Ebenezer, 165 

Fesmire, Capt., 

Fimnan, Col., 60 

Findlay, Gov. Wm., 184 

First City Troop, 163, 164, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 368, 
372, 375, ts 

Fish, "Major, 4 54 

FISHER, SOSHUA, 295 

FISHER, LYDIA, 295 

FISHER, RODNEY, 148 

Fisk (Capt. of ship Romp), 19 

Fitzgerald, Capt., 46 

Flake, Adam, 377 

Fogg, Dr. John 8. H., 235, 240 

Foley, James, 242 

Forbes Road, or Pennsylvania Way 
(passed through cities mentioned p. 
61), 61 

Forney, John W., 269 

Francis Family, estate of, 83 

FRANCIS FAMILY, 82, 87, 91 

Francis, Thomas Willing, 79, 81, 
83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 164, 187 
168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 367, 371, 
372, 376 

Frankford Land Co. 101 

Frankfurt Co., 102 

Franklin, Benj., 93, 296, 302, 304; 
Mr. SS to 302, 304; to Mr. Gil: 
pin 805; Mr. Gilpin to 306, 307; 

o Mr. Gilpin, 307; 308, 310, 320, 

322 + Library, Philadelphia, 296 

Frazer, Alex., 

Fricke, Serst. Augustus, 373 

FRICKE FAMILY, 3879 

Friend, 311 

Friends i a 199 

Frolic (ship), 8 

Fuller, William, "52 

Furly,. Benjamin, 101, 102, 108, 116 


Gage, General, 819, 322, 3538, 357, 
60, 361 

General Armstrong Claim, 34 

Genet, Edmond Charis, 20 

Genovesi, Abbé, 

Gerelius, Rev. Mr, 318 

Germain, George, 361 

Gilder, Richard Watson, 148 

one Francis to Peachy, Gilmer, 

Gilmer, Peachy,—Francis Gilmer to, 


Gilmor, Robert, 232, 243 

Gilmore, J. R., 335 

GILPIN FAMILY, 289, 290, (292 
293, 295, 298, 322, 823, 327 

GILPIN, THOM AS, 289, 292, 293, 
294, 395, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, to Dr. Franklin, 302°: 303, 
304, 306, 307, 308, Society of Arts 
to 308, 310, 12, 315 aoe 317, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 326, 8 

Gilpin’s bridge, 290 

Gilpinton, 294 

Girard, Stephen, 83 

Gleason & Ballou, 276 

Glenn (U. S. District Ease 22 

Glover, Col., » 54 


GLOVER, ALICE "(of Ichrenswell), 
Goforth, Major Wm., 96 
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Gould, James, 357 

Graham, Col., 60 

Gran Para (a ship), 29 
Grant, Lieut., 364 

Graves, ‘Admiral, 357 
Graves, Major, 48, 53 
Gratz, Simon, 234, 239 
Gray, Major, 47 

Green, Major Gen., 45, 325 
Greensburg, 71 

Grehon, Amando, 34 

Greys Ferry bridge, 321 
GRIST, COL. GEORGE, 290 
Griswold, Rufus Wilmot, 275, 276, 


Guerriere (Ship), 85 

GUILLE, JOSEPH FRANCOIS 
NICHOLAS, 379 

Gurney, Gen. Francis, 174, 185, 187 

Gwinnett, Button, 231, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 247, 248 


Haines, Mr., te 

Hale, John M., 238 

Hall, a iaega™ 285, 239, 242 

Haller, Col., 

Halsey, Poteal Thos. Lloyd, 17 

Hamilton, ae James, 240, 248 

Hamilton, §S. P., 242 

Hampton, Richard, 88, 93 

Hancock, John, 240 

Hands, Major Gen., 54 

HARDY, J., 163, 182 

HARDY, ROBERT, 182 

Hardy, ‘Thomas, 182 

HARH, CHAS. W., 369, 377 

HARE, ROBERT, "377 

Harker, John M., 377 

Harmar, Gen. Josiah, 187 

HARPER, ROBT., 183 

Harrison, James, 196 

HARRISON, MRS. JOHN, 342 

Harris’s Ferry, 299 

Hart, , 233, 240 

Haslett, Col., 59 

Hays, Dr. I. oe 42 

Hazlet, Col., 

Head of Chester, 294, 295, 298, 299 

Head, Joseph, 190 

Heard, Col., 53, 60 

Heath, Major Gen., 45, 54, 55, 56 

Hempstead, Long Tsland, 251 

Hendrick, Daniel Grant, "93 

Herdenburg, Capt., 50, 51 

Herkesheimer. [Anthony 
heimer], 167 

Herrings (Migration of), 308, 316 

Hewes, 2 241 

Heyward, Thomas, Jr., 237, 240 

Higbee, Capt., 76 

Higher, Michel, 65, 66 

Hitchcock, Col., 58, 59 

Hodges, Margaret Roberts, 95 

Hodgson, Capt. Thomas, 363 

Holburt, Lt. John, 51 

Holgate, Capt., 167 

Hollingsworth, Z. T., 245, 246 

Holman, Col., 57 

Holmes, Capt., 58 

HOLSTEIN, BRITTA, 183 

Holy Alliance, 30, 31, 32 

Honey, Capt. Recege, 186 

Hopkins, 

Hopkins, Ezek., "353, 354, 355, 356, 

Hopkinson, Francis, 240, 241 
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Hopkinson, Joseph, 12 

Hornby, William, 242 

Houston, Judge, 22 

Hovenden, Thomas, 242 

Howe, Lord, 356, 359, 360, 361 

Howe, Capt., 355 

HUGHES, SARAH, 188 

Hull, Isaac, 85 

Hunt, Mr. John, 327 

Huntingdon, Col., 54 

Huntingdon, Ebenezer, 56 

Huntington, Henry E., 238, 245 

Hurst Family, 187 

Hurst, J. H., 168 

Hutchinson, Col., 53 

Hyde de Neuville, Baron Jean Guil- 
laume, 1, 22, 31 

Hymas, Samuel, 190 


Iilwithwaite Manor, 289 

Indians (in connection with the tem- 
perance movement), 198, 199 

Information about the United States 
in the Oxford and British History 
for School use, by Roscoe Morgan, 
B.A. Notice of, 382 

Ingersoll, Jared, 80 

Irvine, Major General, 169, 170 

Irving, Mr., 355, 365 

Irving, Washington, 280, 281 


Jackson, Joseph, A Bibliography of 
the Works of Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, by, 261, 329 

Jackson, Major Wm., 76 

James, Abel, 307 

Jay, Jobn, 244 

Jefferson, Thomas, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 23, 26, 32, 35, 38 to Corréa : 
39, 40, 41, 76, 166, 185 

Jenkins, Charles F., The Completed 
Sets of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, by 231, 248 

Jenkins, Jonathan, 45 

Jennings, Mr., 295 

Jobnson, Mr.,. 295 





Joline, , 246 
Jones, Capt. Amos, 293 
Jones; ‘Col Chas: Cy) Jr, 235, 237, 


241, 245, 246, 248 
Jones, Capt. Jacob, 85 
Jones, Noble, 244 
Judkin, Lieut., 3862 
“Junto,’’ The, 93 
Jussieu, A. L., 14 





Kane, 87 
Keating (or Keatting), Lambert, 190 
KEMBLBE, JUDITH, 90 

KEMBLE, PETER, 90 

Kemp, John (Ye Younger), 857 
Kennedy, Rev. Archibald, 317 
Kennedy, John §S., 234, 236, 237 
KESTER, ELIZABETH, 187 
Kimball, "Richard B., 275, 3829 
“ee Michael, 84, 88, 89, 93, 165, 
Knowlton, Col., 45 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus, re 


Kreider, Martin, 377 
Kreisheim, 102 
KRIPPS, ‘COL. JOHN, 165, 188 


KRIPS, HENRY, 183 
Krips, Capt. John. 165, 375 
KURZ, GEORGE, 379 
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Lacock, A., 70 

La Fayette, Marquis de, 10 

Lasher, Col., 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 54 

Latimer, George, 174 

LAWRENCE FAMILY, 184 

Leach, Major, 46, 47 

“League to Suppress Piracy,” 31 

Leake, Sarah C., + 

Lee, Major Gen., 54, 58, 60 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot, 241 

Leffingwell, Edwin H., 235 

Legal and Political Questions be- 
tween Nations, by Thomas Willing 
Balch, Notice of, 95 

Leib Family, 370, 377, 378, 379 

Leiper, Major Thomas, 167 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, 141, 142, 
148, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 330, 333, 334, 336, 340, 341, 
43 

Leland, Mrs. Charles, 145, 149, 150 

Leland, Henry P., 277 

Leonard, Capt., 46 

Leslie, Frank, 276 

Levy, Aaron, 63 

Lewis and Clark Expedition, 17 

Tepito. fe Osa or Levys- 
town), 6 

Library of a hei 14 

LIEBHHIT, MARGARET DORO- 
THEA, 377 

Light Horse Troop, 164 

Ligonier, 71 

Lindzie, Capt., 353 

Lincoln, Major Gen., 54 

Lippett, Col., 48, 53 

Lister, Robt., 76 

LITTLE, ANNE, 182 

Livingston, 240 

Livingston, Lewis Howard, 189 

LLOYD, ELIZABETH, 90 

Lloyd, Malcolm, Jr., The Taking of 
the Bahamas by the Continental 
Navy in 1776, by, 349 

LLOYD, SARAH, 189 

Lynch, Thomas, Jr., 231, 233, 234, 
2365, 237, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244 
245, 246, 247, 248 





McCALL, ANNE, 84 

McCALL, ARCHIBALD, 90 
McCALL, ARCHIBALD, Jr., 90 
McCormick, James, 44 
McCulloch, Capt. John, 182 
McCulloh, Pap 

McDaniel, Michael, 57 

MeDougal, General, Bl; 53, 54, 58; 


McHenry, Stephen, 274 

McKean, 240 

McKean, Capt., 76 

McKean Family, 78, 79, 80, 84, 87, 
91, 92 

McKean, Gov., 378 

McKINLEY, JOHN, 379 

McKINLEY, LYDIA JANH, 379 

McKinley, Mr., 318 

McLane, Col. Samuel, 838, 191 

McLean, Col., 379 

McMULLIN, JOSEPH T., 379 

McMULLIN, MARY E., 379 

MeMurtrie, 97 

MacPherson Blues, 93, 368, 376, 377 

Macpherson, Brig. Gen., 75, 76, 369 

MACPHERSON, COL., 191 

McVey, Col. Benjamin, 183 

Macomber, Ensign, 48 








Madison, Dolly, 148 

Madison, James, 2, 12, 14, 15, Corréa 
da serra to, 16, 24, 26, 36, 39 

Malcomb, Col., 45 

Malkam, Henry, 238 

Malls, Col., 45 

Manning, James H., 247 

Manning, Dr. William R., 42 

Mansfield, » alt 

“Marmion,” 92 

Marshall, Chief Justice, 29 

Martin, Asa Earl, Pennsylvania His- 
tory Told by Contemporaries, by, 
Notice of, 380 

Martin, Asa Earl, The Temperance 
Movement in Pennsylvania prior 
to the Civil War, by, 195 

Mason, Theodorus Bailey Meyers, 236 

Memoir of Thomas Gilpin (Found 
among the papers of Thomas Gil- 
pin, Jr.), 289, Origin of the 
family, 289, 290; studies, char- 
acter, and early life, 292; friend- 
ships, 295, 296; attention to pub- 
lic works, 296, 297, 298, 299; nat- 
ural history papers, 300, 301; cor- 
respondence with Franklin, 302, 
314; herrings, 315, 316; interest in 
education, 317, 318; troubles with 
Great Britain; 319, 320; the 
Quakers, 324, 325, 326, 327; per- 
oo character, and last illness, 327, 

Mercer, 68 

Bek Col. Theodorus Bailey, 236, 


MIERCKEN FAMILY, 186, 187 

MIERCKEN, Capt. Francis, 167 

MIERCKEN, PETER, 167 

Middleton, Arthur, 233, 240, 246 

Mifflin, 87 

Mifflin, Gen., 49, 50, 182, 184, 325 

MIFFLIN, COL. SAMUEL, 83 

MIFFLIN, SARAH, 82 

Miffiinsburg, 63 

Mildeberger, Lt. Oliver, 46 

MILES, HANNAH, 80 

MILES, COL. SAMUEL, 80 

Militia Legion, 166 

Milledge, Gov. (of Georgia), 15 

MILLER, EDW. W., 379 

Millington, 294 

MILLINOR, FRANCES, 188 

Milnor, James, 174 

MITFORD FAMILY, 151 

Moffatt, Major, 54 

Monongahela Valley, 197 

Monroe, James, 2, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 
26, 28, 33 to Adams 33; 36 

Montague, Fort, 350, 351, 355, 361, 
362, 363 

Montevideo, 17 

Monticello, Va., ns 12 GIG oe 

Moras, F., 342, 343 

More, Nicholas, 251, 255 

Morgan, Doctor, 59 

Morgan, Gen. Jacob, 184 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 235, 241, 244 

Morony, Capt., 

MORRIS, bagi 

Morris, Lt. Charles, 85 

MORRIS, ROBT. HUNTER, 189 

Morris, Samuel, Jr., 186 

Morton, John, 240, 241 

Moser, George, 379 

Moses, Lt. Abraham, 51 

Mother Pitcher, by Charles G. Le- 
land, 842, 344 
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Mullen, Capt. Robt., 182 
Muhlenberg, William Augustus, 14 
MYERS, JOHN, 187 


NAILOR, JANE, 184 

Nassau (town and fort), 349, 350, 
851, 354, 357, 359, 361, 362, 363 

Bayonet Gazette (of Philadelphia), 


1 

National Intelligencer (of Washing- 
ton), 15, 25 

NELSON, MARY, 91 

ey, Act of April 20th, 1818,” 


Neutrality Law of 1817, 19 

Newton, Jer., 

Nicholls, Capt., 45 

Nichols, Col. Wn., 94 

Nicklin Family, 179, 189, 190, 191 

Niemciewicz, Julius Ursin, 7 

Niles’ Register, 21 

Nixon, Gen., 53, 54 

Nixon, John, 185 

Northumberland, History of, by Rev. 
John Hodgson, 151 

Notes and Queries, 95, 192, 380 

Nuttal, 36 


Ogle, Mr., 295 

Onis, Don Luis de, 1, 18, 20, 21, 22 
Osborne, Capt. (Brig. Kently), 304 
Oswald, Eleazer, 185 

Owens, Owen, 93 





Page, 8t 

Page, Robert Powell, 87 

Pahlen, Count Nicholas, 85 

Pallard, Jonathan, 45 

Palmella, Count, 30, 31 

Palmer, John Williamson, M.D., 335 

Palmer, Timothy, 188 

PARENTAGE OF MAJOR JOHN 
FENWICK, FOUNDER OF 
SALEM, N. J., by Edwin Jaquett 
Sellers of rete ae 151, 256 

PARKH, CECELIA, 

PARKER, JANE, 390" 

Parsons, ‘Gen., 45, 48, 49, 53, 54 

Pastorius, Daniel Francis, 101, 102 

Patterson, Dr., 318 

Paul, Mrs. Sidney, 93 

Pawlings, 62 

Peale, Chas. Wilson, 92 

Pemberton, Mr., 318 

Penn, Mr., 817. 

Penn, Wiiliam, 101, 102, 107, 108, 
114, 196, 250, 251) 252, 255, 290 

Pennell, Mrs. Elizabeth Robins, 262, 


Pennell, Joseph, 142 

Pennsylvania History, told by Con- 
temporaries, by Asa Earl Martin, 
Notice of, 380 

Pennsylvania Place Names, by A. 
Howry Espanshade, Notice of, 381 

Penrose, Boise 2nd, 237 

Penrose, Mrs. Charles Ba 230 

Permanent Bridge, 188 

Pernambuco, 23, 24, 25 

Perrine, William, 67 

Peters, Capt. Richard, 91 

Peters, Rev. Dr. Richard, 317 

Pettits, John, 69 

Philadelphia, 116 

Philadelphia Associators, 83 
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Philadelphia Rangers, 183, 375 

Physic, Dr. Philip Syng, 203 

“Ping Wing,’’ 342 

Pinkney, William, 22, 29 

PINTO, MICHAHL, 185 

Pittsburg, 70 

Pollock, James, 222, 223, 226, 228 

POTTER, RICHARD, 186 

POWHL, COL. JOHN HARE, 377 

PRATT, HENRY, 91 

PRATT, SARAH CLEMENTINA, 91 

Pratt, Herbert L., 248 

Prescott, Col., 49 

Preble, Commodore, 174 
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